Build a Fine Business* ••Full or Spare Time! 
We Start You FRF^ ^on’t Invest One Cent! 








AMjtc e 8iG MOMiV 

WITH FAST-SELLING WARM 

MAmUATm JACmS 



Rush CoupQn for FREE Selling Outfit! 

NOW IT'S EASY to make BIG MONEY in a profit-making, spare- 
time business! As our man in your community, you feature 
Mason’s fast selling Horsehide, Capeskin, Suede, other fine leather 
jackets — nationally known for smart styling, rugged wear, won- 
derful warmth. Start by selling to friends and fellow workers. 
Think of all the outdoor workers around your own home who will 
be delighted to buy these fine jackets from you. truck drivers, 
milkmen, cab drivers, gas station, construction men — hundreds 
in your own community! You’ll be amazed how quickly business 
grows. And no w’onder! — You offer these splendid jackets at low 
money-saving prices people can afford! Our top-notch men find 
it’s easy to make up to $10.00 a day EXTRA income! 




ahe both 



These Special Features 
Help You Make Money 
From First Hour! 

• • • .^len really go for these «arm 
-Mason jackets of long-lasting 
Pony llorselikle leather, fine Cape- 
^-ikin leather, soft luxurious Suede 
leather. You can even take orders 
for Nylon, Gabardine, 100% Wool, 
Satin-faced Twill jackets, men’s 
raincoats, too! And just look at 
these EXTUA features that make 
Mason jackets so easy to sell; 

• Warm, cozy linings of real 
Sheepskin . . . nature’s own 
protection against cold! 

• Quilted and rayon linings! 



• Laskin Lamb waterproof, 
non-matting fur collars! 



• Knitted wristlets! 

• Especially-treated leathers 
that do not scuff or peel! 

• Zipper fronts! 

• Extra-large pockets! 

• Variety of colors for every 
taste: brown, black, green, 
grey, tan, blue! 




MASON 



Be the first to sell men 
who work outdoors this 
perfect combination! — 

Non-scuff, warm Horsehide 
leather jacket lined with wooly Sheep.skin — and new Horse- 
hide work shoe also warmly lined witli fleecy Sheepskin and 
made witti oil-resisting soles and leather storm welt! 

iven MORE Profits with Special-Feature Shoes 

Take order.s for Nationallv-adveriisecl. Velvet-eez Air-Cushion 
Shoes in l’)(l dres.s. simrt. work styles for men and women. 
Alr-Cusliion Inneisole Kives wonderful feeling of "walking on 
air " ,\s the ^^!^s(>n imin in your town, you feature more shoes 
in a greaier range of sizes and widths tiian the largest store in 
town! And at low. direct-from-factoiy prices! It’s easy to fit 
fustornei'.s in tiie style they want — they keep re-ordering, too 
— luit dollars and dollars into your pocket! .Toin the e.xcep- 
tional men wlio make up to $200 extra a montli and get their 
family’s shoes and garments at wholesale i)rices! 

Send for FREE SELLING OUTFIT Today! 

Mali coupon today — I’ll lush your powerful Free Jacket and 
Shoe Selling Outfit incUuling 10-second Air-Cushion Demon- 
strator. and EVKRYTHINCf you need to start building a 
steady, BIG MONEY, repeat-order business, as thousands of 
others have done with Mason! 



SEND FOR FREE OUTFIT! 



Mr. Ned Mason, Dept. MA-46 

MASON SHOE MFG. COMPANY, 

Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 

You bet I want to start my own extra-income business! 
Please rush FREE and postpaid my Powerful .Selling Out- 
fit — featuring Mason .Tarkets. Air-Cushion S$hoes. other 
fast - selling specialties — so I can start making BIG 
MONEY rigid away! 

Name 

Address 



SHOE MFG CO. 





Picture yourself 
going places 



You’ve done it often. Call it day-dreaming 
if you like, but you’ve seen yourself in a 
-bigger job — giving orders and making de* 
eisions — driving off in a smart oew car — 
buying your family a fine, borne. 

There’s nothing wrong with dreams. But 
bow about making them come true? You 
can do it, if you’re willing to try] 

Look around you. The men who-are going 
places are the trained men. They’ve learned 
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B SMARTEST THING HE EVER DID | 

0 




a. **I BoUceO that the tralneU men held the 
better jobe. Thai's «heo I decided to take 
I an I. C. 8. course. Enrolling with 1. C. S. 

was .one of the Baartest things 1 eTor'dld. 
■ JThei^ position as Plant Engineer 1 hold 

« today- Is largely due to the 'know-how' 
derived ftoin toy 1: C. B. texts. I. C. 8. 
g can help any man wlra will study." 

• L. P. 6.. Elkhart, Ind 



special skilb that bring them better' jobs ; 
and higher pay. It’s the men without training 
whose dreams never come true. 

Wbat are you going to do about it? Just 
wait and wish? If you really want to succeed, 
you can get the training you need: by stWy-..- 
ing at home in your spare time. iDternational,' 
Correspondence Schools offer' you' a, course 
in just about any field you choose, giving, 
you the practical plus the bedrock;f8Cts-and 
theory. Ko skimtuing or skimping] And 
you’ll be earning while you learn. Students 
report , better jobs and- more pay -within a 
few months. 

Look over the list of subjects in the cou* 
pon below. Pick out the one that interests 
you most — the one that holds the greatest 
future for you. Then, mark-.the coupon, and 
mail.ii today. "Find out what-I.-^C:S..can do 
foe you. It costs only a stamp or postcard, 
but it’s the first step if you want to go placesi 



GOING INTO THE 
ARMY OR NAVY? 



k Esn 

W br^ 
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Earn more pay, win a higher rating, quicker promotion 
having this spaoialiied hnowledge and ere^ 1. 6. 8i 
rses have helped thousands advance )n the sefvleeai 



INTERNATIONAL ’CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 




' NittnuiteratoroMIgstlon, plwse 

ART 

'□ Commerctel Art 

□ Msguine and Booh 
lllustrsting 

□ Cartooning 

□ Show Card and Sign L«Rsr tng 
•□Fashion lllinlrating 

AUTOnaOTIVE 

□ Automobile/'MechaniC' 

□ Auto-Elec. Tachnicisn 

□ Auto Body Rebuilding 
.and ReHniahing ■ 

□ Diasol— Gas Enginaa 
AVIATION 

□ Aeronautical Engineering h. 

□ Aircraft Engine -Mechaak 

□ Aiiotana Drafting 
BUILDING • 

□ Arehitactura 

□ Arch. Drarting 

□ Building Confracter. 

□ Estimating 

.□Caipenler aixl MiH Werfc 
-□Carpenter Foreman 

□ Reading Blaeprinb 

□ House Planning 

□ Plumbing 



,BOX 3966-J, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 

send mo the booklet about tha eouria BEFORE which I have mariiid X:- 



ENGINEERING 

□ Civil Engineering 

□ Structural Engineering 

□ Surveying and Mapping 

□ Structural I 

□ Highway £- 

□ Reading 6 

□ Concrete Conslruclion 

□ Sanitary Engineering 
DRAFTING 

□ Aircraft Drafting 

□ Architectural Drafling 



□ Heating 

□ steam fitting 

□ Air Conditioning 

□ Electrician 
BUSINESS 

□ Business Administration 

□ Certifiad Publie Accountant 

□ Accoun ling 

□ Bookkeeping 
'□ Sterrography a'nd Typing 

□ Secretsriei 

□ Fe.^nrjl T« • 

□ Bttsinass Corraspondenca _ . 

□ Personnel andlaborRelatione O Electrical 

□ Advertising □ Mechanical 

□ Retail Business Mahagement □ Structural t 
n Managing Smatl Gusioens □ Sheet Metal 

□ Sales Management 

□ Salamanship 

□ Trelfic Mansaenwit 
CHEMI^RY 

□ Ctiemkal Engineering 

□ Chemistry -. 

□ Analytical Chemistry 

□ Petroleum-'- Nal'l Gas 

□ Pulp and Paper Making 

□ Plastics 



CIVIL, STRUCTURAL □ College Preparatory 



□ Plaatft Mfld irrformitioR ibout LC.S, mplPNe 
trilaiiii tor (onpablN. 



il Drafting 

IST' 



OraMing 
al Drafting 
eying and Dr 



□ Mathematics 

□ Commercial 

□ Good English 
MECHANICAL 
AND SHOP 

'□ Mechanical Enginaerini 
O Industrial Engineering 

□ Industrial Supervision 

□ Foremanship 

□ Meehan kil Drafting 

□ Maditne Design-Drafting 

□ Machine Shop Praetka 
■ □ Tool Design 

□ Industrial Instrumentation 

□ Machine Shop Inspection 



□ Mine Surveying and DraTtlng 
ELECTRICAL 

□ Elatrical Engineering 

□ EItttrkian 

□ Elatrical Malntenanea 

□ Electrical Drafting 

□ Elecbk Power and LigM 

□ Lineman 

HIGH SCHOOL 

□ High School ^bjab 



□ Stationary Staam EoglMorlBg 

□ Statlanary Fireman - 
RADIO, TELEVISION. 
COMMUNICATIONS ' 

□ Ganarat Radio 

□ Radio Operitien' 

□ Radio Servking:— FM 

□ Tdivlsion 

□ Elatronks 

□ Tdaphone Worh.- 
RAILROAD 

□ Locomollva Englhaaf 

□ Oioiel LKOirMfiva 

□ Air Brakos ‘ □ Car Inspector 

□ Railroad Administration 
TEXTILE : 

OToitila Ehgintorlnt 



□ Gas— Elwtric Welding □ Rayon' ManufKtura 

□ Heat Treatment— Metallurgy □ Woolen Manufacture 

□ Sheet Metal Work □ Loom Fixing 

□ Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting □ Finishing and Dyeing 

□ Refrigeration □ Teilila Designing 

POWER . HOME ARTS 

□ Combustion Enginaerini . □ Dressmaking and Dasighlnt 

□ Diesel— Elacirk □ Cookery 

□ EIccbic Light and Power □ Tea Room ManagamanI 



Special tuition rates b members of the Armed Fores. Canadian residents send 
coupon to International Correspondence Scfwols Canadian, Ltd.. Mor^ltasl. Canada. 
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A NOVEL 

THE BIRD OF TIME . . Wallace West 10 

He didn't want a four-sided honeymoon and a share-the-bride arrange- 
ment, but when oh Mars, it was best to do as the Martians did 



TWO NOVELETS 

THE KOKOD WARRIORS,. .Jack Vance 60 

Magnus Ridolph was hired to stop the gambling racket at Shadow Valley 
Inn, where men made big wagers on war in miniature 

THE POLLUXIAN: PRETENDER ... .Kendell Foster Crossen 90 

When Manning Draco took a little run up to Pollux to spring a client, his 
business trip zoomed into a surprising emotional mix-up 



SHORT STORIES 
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They argued all the way to Mars^-r-and there each found his proof 
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They stepped backward in order to go forward 
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Vanity's name is woman — -insanity's name is man! 
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is your best value 
in Work Clothes! 



Amerka^s Besf-Mads, Bes9-Known Work Clothes 

Union Made. Buy them at leading retail stores coast to coast. 




COrvAiQHT. 

THE H. 0. UC CO. 






T RS pauses in its own hectic dash toward 
the stars to say a word about a brand 
new magazine which is joining the terrible 
twins. SPACE STORIES makes its bow this 
month, October, with its first issue. 

Not' designed to compete with SS and 
TWS; SPACE STORIES will supplement 
them, to round out the full variety we have 
endeavoured 'to bring you-in the science-fic- 
tion field. As you are doubtless aware, the 
chief difference between SS and TWS is in 
the lengths of stories' offered. SS has gener- 
ally featured the dong novel and a novelet, 
TWS two short novels and a novelet. yAs to 
quality, we have been. working'to push it up 
all the time, and we have belabored the point 
before now that we try to achieve both good 
science and good drama in all the stories we 
publishr" 

In SPACE STORIES the emphasis will 
be frankly on 'action. The cerebral type of 
story which is welcome in both SS and TWS 
is not likely to see the light of publication 
there. The slant is for those who crave good 
hot space opera; it is in a sense an answer 
to those fans who have been bewailing the 
passing of the good old-time kind of story. 
If you are one of these, SPACE STORIES 
is your dish. If you like all kinds, you will 
find the red-blooded virile kind in SPACE 
STORIES, .while the twins will continue to 
cover all types. 

As to frequency, SPnCE STORIES will 
appear every other month, like TWS and 
FSM; the price will be two bits, the editor 
the same as now inflicted upon you in the 
rest of the group. We think, with our usual 
modesty, that this makes the Thrilling group 
the biggest, best-balanced and most varied 
source of science fiction available today. 
Don't take our word for it; ask Captain 
Slater, esteemed British' fan who trains a 



gimlet and appraising eye upon all the pro- 
zines. 

Our Cover Changes 

Reactions have been coming in to the cover 
changes on-SS and TWS. We didn’t bally- 
hoo them much in advance — some fans even 
complained about that, muttering crossly 
that all we had done was mention casually 
there would be a' change, .and thus leaving 
them unprepared for the magnitude of the 
change. But we have since been inundated 
with letters; most of them pure screams of 
joy. True, a niodernization was overdue — ■ 
type, format, logo ancl so on — and this is all 
to the good. Also, we have resisted any 
temptation to go digest size and there are 
good reasons for this! For one thing you 
get a better-coverand-a* better-picture in'the 
larger size. Second, inside the magazine you 
get bigger, easier-to-read type and also big- 
ger and better illustrations because of the 
larger size. More than one reader has men- 
tioned to us that he is going blind reading 
certain digest-sized magazines, and with blind 
readers, what happens to circulation? On 
the whole we believe there is more reader 
comfort in a bigger magazine. 

Apart, from the modernization of coyer 
layouts, there has been a great and per- 
haps little-understood improvement in the 
art work itself. Dig out some of your old 
copies and compare the Bergej^ of five years 
ago — one year ago— rwith the Bergey of today. 
Some readers couldn't believe this was realty 
Bergey, thought we’d rung in a new artist 
altogether. 

A particular favorite of our own is the 
August cover of TWS. The gal, you’ll no- 
tice, is covered right up to the neck. (a switch’) 
(Continued- on page 129) 
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WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POS 



Benjamin Franklio, 

(A Rosicrucian) 



Why was this nian great? How does any- 
one — man or woman — achieve greatness? Is 
it not by mastery of the powers within our- 
selves? 

Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to, the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
rhe inner power of your mind! Learn the 
secrets of a full and peaceful life! Benjamin 
Franklin — like many other learned and great 
men and women — was a Rosicrucian, The 
Rpsicrucians (NOT a religious organization) 
first came to America in a6S>4. Today, head- 
quarters of the Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually to all parts of 
the world. 

^he Rosicrucians 

SAN lOSE • (AMOAC) CALIFORNIA 




tHIS BOOK FREE! 

Write for YOUR FREE 
COPY of 'The Mascery of 
Life"— TODAY. No obliga- 
cion. No salesmeo. A , non- 
profit organization. Address^ 
Scribe IjI.W, 



SEND THIS COUPON 



Scribe I.A.W; 

The ROSICRUCIANS <AMORC) 

San Jose. California 

Please send me rhe frte hook. The Maiiery cf Life, which 
explains how I may learn co use my faculties and powers 
of mind. 

NAME 

ADDRESS ^ 

CITY_ 

ZONE STATE , 



\ 




'10PAWEEK>CASH 

PAID DIRECT TO YOU 



Policy Pays for a Day, a Week, 
a Month, a Year-yu^f long as 
for you to be hospitalized! 



JUST LOOK 

The Large Benefit This Low 
Cost Policy Provides I 

The Service Life Family Hospital Plan 
covers you and your family for about 
everything— for every accident, and- fora// 
common and rare diseases alter the policy 
has been' in force 30 days or more. Very 
serious disease such as cancer, tuberculo* • 
sis. heart disease, diseases involving female 
organs, sickness resulting in a surgical 
operation, hernia, lutnbago and sacroiliac 
conditions originating after the policy is 
in force six months are all covered . . . 
Hospitalization caused by attempted suU 
cide. use of intoxicants or narcotics, in* 
sanity, and venereal disease is naturally 
excluded. 

The money is all yours — for any pur- 
pose you want to UM it..jrhere are no. 
^hidden meanings or big words in the 
policy. We urge you and every family and 
also individuals to send for this policy 
oih our 10 day free trial offer— and be con- 
vinced that no other hospital plan olTers 
you so much for your $1.00 a month! 



3c A DAY IS ALL YOU PAY 

for this outstanding new Family Protection 

Wonderful newa! This new policy covers eve^one from infancy to an 70! When sickness 
or accident sends you or a member of your family to the hospitd^thia policy PAYS 
$100.00 PER WEEK for a day; a month, even a year ... or just as long as you stay in the 
hospital. What a wonderful feeling to know your savings are protected and you won't have 
to go into debt. The money is paid DIRECT TO YOU to spend as you wish. This remark- 
able new Family Hospital Protection costs only 3c. a day for each adult 18 to 59 years of 
age. and’ for age 60 to 70 only 4Hc a day: This policy even covers children up to IB years 
of age with cash benefits of $50.00 a week while in the hospital — yet the cost is only I He 
a day for each child! Benefits paid while confined to any recognized hospital, except 
government hospitals, rest homes and clinics, spas or.sanit^iums. Pick your own doctor. 
Naturally this' wonderful policy is issued only, to individuals and families now in good 
health; otherwise the cost would be sky high.. But once protected, you are covered for 
about every sickness or accident. Persons o^vered may return as often as necessary to the 
hospit^ within the year. 

THIS is What $100.00 a Week Eiamine This Policy Without 
Can Mean to You When in the cost or Obligation -Read It- 
HospitalforSicknessorAccident Talk It Over— Then Decide 



TWO SPECIAL FEATURES 
MATERNITY 

BonontsAt SmaREilriCoEl 

Women who will some day 
have babiea will want to 
takeadvantageofaspMial 
low cool maternity rider. 
Pays SSO.OO for childbirth 
CDohnement either m tb* 
hospital or at home, altv 
policy has been in /ora 
10 months. Double the 
amount on twins. 

POLIO 

Banofits At Ko Eitra Coat 

In lieu of other regular 




Money melts away fast when you or a 
member of your family has to go to the^ 
hospital. You have to. pay costly hospital 
board, and .room . : docior^s. bills and 
maybe the surgeon's bill too . .''I necessary 
medicines, operating room fees — a thou- 
sand and one things you don't count on. 
What a Godsend this READY CASH 
BENEFIT WILL BE TO YOU. Here's 
ca^ to go a long way toward paying heavy 
hospital expenses — and the money left over 
can help pay you for time lost from your 
job or business. Remember— all cash bene- 
fits are paid directly to you.- 



10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 

You are invited to inspect this new kind of 
Family Hospital. Plan. -We will send the 
actual policy to you for ten days at no cost 
or obligation. Talk it over with your bank- 
'er. doctor, lawyer or spiritual adviser. Then 
make up your mind. This policy backed by 
the. full resource.s of the nationally known 
Service Life Insurance Company of Omaha. 
Nebraska — organized under the laws of 
Nebraska and with policyholders in every 
state. SEND NO MONEY— just your 
name and address! No obligation, of course! 



REMEMBER -$100.00 A WEEK CASH BENEHT IS ACTUALLY $14.25 PER DAVI 



Uie. hospital, up toSSOO.Ob' 
For Orihopedic Appli- 

anccA up to S5CO.OO 

TOTAL OF $1,500.00 






CDCE inspection . . . 

FKCE' MAIL COUPON 

:';^hVAc'(uo‘ Pblicv Will Come lo You 
iibl Once Wilhoul Cost or Obliyation 



SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



AsteU ot S13,iaa, 604.16 as el Janvary 1, 16 S 1 
Maipital eeparlm4!il H>17, OmMia $> • 



1$e SenrfM life htsamscd Georpany 
Hospital Department H-17, Omaha 2, Nebraska 

i Please rush the new Family Hospital Protection 
k Plan Policy to me on lO'days Free Inspection. 
B I uadezBtand chat 1 am under ao obligation. 

Nome 

Addftas. 

CHyoT Town Sla/e 




Ixfhcd'A 7bw 

in Schncc? 




HIS “HEADQUARTERS” WERE on a remote 
planet. He was a true “Master of the 'Universe, 
. using '’spaceships to conquer and destroy enemy 
planets and iven whole solar' systems.” 

The case of Tommy, “the space child,” was re- 
cently reported to the American Psychiatric Asso- 
elation. As a result of early childhood frustratiocis 
and feelings of hostility toward his real environ- 
ment, Tommy created a strange dream world of his 
own,' light years away, and in it he lived for years 
as its Master, completely indifferent to our Earth 
about him. In a new method called “distance” 
analysis, Tommy...was gradually brought back men- 
tally from planet To planet, finally to “land on 
Earth” fully recovered from his fantasies. 

Or were they fantasies? 



MATTER WHICH LASTS ONLY from one 
ten-millionth of a second to one ten-billionth of a 
.second may become a- new source of intense atomic 
energy. Positronium is .composed of the simplest 
atom yet discovered, made by pairing up a positron 
with a negatively charged; electron. Its life is so 
short that it can be determined only by measuring 
the amount of its gamma output. The existence of 
positronium was deduced in theory fifteen years ago, 
but Dr. Martin Deutsch of M. I. T. is the first to 
work with' it experimentally. 

f? 



TIT FOR TAT’ IS FAIR PLAY: insects have al- 
ways killed plants; now ^ plants are killing insects. 
Not gobbling them up, like the time-honored Venus 
Fly-trap, either — these plants do it with their own 
natural-bom sap, carefully poisoned so that the 
plant itself is not injured but the juice is a lethal 
mickey for any thirsty bug that happens along. 
New phosphorus compounds are this answer to a 
farmer’s dream, some of them so highly selective 
that the plant’s sap kills injurious chew-and-sucking 
bugs but will not harm beneficial ones! Perhaps the 
next step will be to poison the human blood-stream 
once over lightly — just enough so that one nip of 
our juice will send a mosquito Co happy-land. 



RADIOACTIVE DUST. HAS BEEN FOUND 
on wood-samples dug up from old Egyptian tombs 
. but don’t get excited:' the “hot” dust settled 
on the specimens only recently while they were in 
the possession of Dr. W. F. Libby of Chicago, not 
centuries ago when they .belonged to the Pharaohs. 



And Dr. Libby is very unhappy about 'the whole 
thing. For he is the man who determines the age 
of things by measuring the radioactivity still con- 
tained in them, and, unbelievable as it seems, the 
atomic bomb explosions in Nevada are kicking up 
.enough radioactive “dirt” to drift to Chicago, settle 
oil his s^cimens, and louse up his* computations 1 
Of course, the “dirt” is drifting- to lots of other 
places, too . . how about it, Atomic Energy 
Commission? Floods? Tornadoes? Crazy weather? 
Let’s have a correlation on. this. 



ETA CARINA IS FLARING up again. You don’t 
know the- lady? She a star, rather well known for 
temperament. Every so often Eta Carina blows het 
top. The last explosion was about a hundred years 
ago; the first recorded eruption was in 142 A.D. 
If she follows her usual pattern she may grow to 
a brilliance equal to the brightest star in the sky, 
then subside for a cooling off period again. 



DO YOU LOVE your grandmother? According, 
to a survey made at the University of Nebraska, 
grandma' docs best if she refuses to retire to the 
old rocking chair, but remains as modern as Her 
grandchildren. 107 coeds have answered a ques- 
tionaire in which they reveal that they like grand- 
ma if she does not become querulous and wrapped 
up in her own troubles, but remains considerate of 
others, helpful, refrains from constant criticism, 
nagging and interference, does not snoop, does not 
try to take over and rijn other peoples lives, but 
offers advice and guidance only when asked. 

Sounds Jike someone’s ideal blueprint for the per- 
fect. grandma. 



ETJLL COLOR PHOTOS can now be sent by wire 
or radio in a single transmission instead of three or 
four, as the result of a patent' issued to Harold 
Carlson, Westchester, N. Y., inventor. The- former 
system broke a color print, down into its primary 
colon, necessitating .. three prints and possibly a 
fourth for black. Each color was then sent individu- 
ally. The . result was usually distortion.- Now two 
photo-electric eyes scan the picture simultaneously, 
one reacting to the density or tone of color,- the 
other .to the density or tone of an area, regardless of 
color. The re/^ult is instantaneous reproduction in- 
full. color. 



He didn't want a four-sided honeymoon and a shaie-the-bride 

arrangement . but when on Mars, do as the Martians do. . . . 





A S THE long, low light of sunset 
- washed through the plastic roof of 
the Agan Theatredrome, a princess, sat 
among the purple shadows of her preen- 
ing room , and shed two precious tears. 
Scarlet wings drooping until their'tips 
brushed the gold inlaid floor; an un- 
touched pipe of Gurlak ‘ cooling and 
curdling on its golden tripod before her, 

10 




Yahna was bemoaning that cruel fate 
which insists on marrying young royalty 
against its will; 

It wasn’t sharing the nesthold with 
another female that disturbed her. 
Awoni was charming and intuitive, even 
though she had no wings and was a 
’vision addict. 

As for Kawl, the princess had adored 
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the big brute ever since she had sprout- 
ed pinfeathers- — his basso profundo, a 
thing almost unheard of — his fierce 
litheness, evoking tingling mental im- 
ages of what males rhust have been 
when' they too could fly — even his stoic 
suffering whenever he broke a leg sand- 
skiing. 

No, it was Pitaret Mura, her prime 
spouse-to-be, who sang flat in the quar- 
tet. Mura, whose wing ^cars turned a 
ghastly white whenever he became angry 
with her, which was often — Mura, who 
made Awoni and Kawl swoon with love, 
but who filled Yahna with distrust' in 
spite of his charm and telepathic genius 
— Mura, who was s'Mh a good perch.- If 
only he were not such a pretentiously 
humble servant of the Anarchiate. If 
only he were not so overpowering. If 
only he were not so so basically 
stupid ! 

Yahna, last.of a Line of Flight.stretchT 
ing back to The.Dawn, dropped two tnore 
tears .(which she should have been sav'i 
ing fbr tomorrow) upon her gold-san- 
dalled toes. 

“Sauk,” (Her coloratura could charm 
relefs out of the canal rushes.) "were 
you ever in love?.” 

“Twice once,” her preener answered 
in a sOothing alto. “Once twice. Never 
thrice. Wouldn’t wed.” 

“But you are not of The Line,” Yahna 
sang. The Line! That thin chain Of liv- 
ing fossils who had bred true through 
the millenia while the main branch? of 
the Martian race was regaining, its san- 
ity and losing its wings. ' . • :■ 

“Why should I help hold The Line?" 
she continued, to fret'. “Who wants to 
fly, anyway, under a pressurized coop?” 

T ITTLE SAUK was answering long 
•^ before the princess finished. Their 
voices made exquisite harmony as she 
protested : “Nature’s laWa .must be 

obeyed." 

“Nature’s laws!” Yahna hit a High C 
in her exasperation. She was well ac- 
quainted with the argument that her 
race had reverted to barbarism and fall- 



en under the .insane influence of the 
Avron because it had disobeyed genetic 
laws by intermarrying with an alien 
race. 

“We have had a second chance, some- 
thing Nature seldom grants her chil- 
dren. We must'never fail again, though 
each princess have a thrice-loveless mar-, 
riage!” 

“You’re so matter-of -factual you must 
think love's unnatural!” Yahna snipped. 

Sauk drew in her breath with a hiss 
of pure agony. 

“Child! Child!” she chirped. “How 
often must I tel! you it is bad taMe to 
make rhymes? A girl in your position 
can’t afford. to be ill-bred.” 

il’But it’s all right for her to make 
a-stupid marriage!” Yahna fluttered her 
■Wings, half in anger, half in despair 
.( at her preener’s conventionality. “Get 
me new Gurlak, please, will you, Sauk?” 
she added. “Mura is coming to see me 
tonight,” ;and she rhymed defiantly, ”1 
may survive if I get a bit tight.” 

Sauk fled, shaking her old head and 
trying to hide a smile. 

Alone in the little /room with its chaste 
Ionic columns and ceiling apparently 
. open do. the evening- sky,- Yahna began 
limbering up .for The Ritual. She rose 
on tiptoe anfiv slim as a lance, stretched 
her wings until they touched the clear 
plastic ten feet above. She beat them 
together like flariies until the chamber 
roared with air currents and she was 
forced, to take graceful backward apd 
forward hops to keep her balance. TheUi 
folding those.-.pinions until they clung 
■ hke caresses' :tb every sweet line of her 
body, she mpvOd to a bar along the wall 
and engaged in bending and stretching 
exercise that would have caused a human 
toe dancer to blush with shame for 
sheer awkwardness. 

By the time Sauk returned, the princ- 
ess was half-intoxicated from the oxy- 
gen which the violent exercise had driv- 
en into her lungs. She waved the Gurlak 
pipe aside, stepped out on the balcony 
that encircled the underground audi- 
torium and sounded the niercing mer 
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A S THE climax of the “show,” as she 
bitterly insisted on calling it, Yah- 



lodious rallying call. 

From adjoining rooms eleven other 
living myths appeared on the translu- 
cent ledge. Together they spread wings 
that ranged from pink to a scarlet just 
a shade less brilliant than Yahna’s own. 
It was the old salute to thousands of 
groundling Martians who filled the au- 
ditorium, sipping their first drinks of 
the day, dining frugally and waiting 
for The Ritual. 

So it had been on every eventide for 
ages. 

The flyers, in telepathic cpntact now, 
needed no further vocal signals from the 



na did her solo number — the long, slow, 
fluttering Fall From Grace that had 
made her famous. Down she came, 
screaming, from the very top of the 
dome, feathers in flaming disarray, arms 
and legs flailing — a bird winged by the 
. hunter. Just as it seemed she must crash 
into the audience she landed, poised and 
vibrant, on the gossamer balcony and 
lifted her wings in response to thun- 
derous plaudits. 

“Georgeous . as usual,” came the 
possessively admiring thought as she 



——BivJiwahiL, 0 JmuLl — 
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LURE OF POLARIS and thereby deduce correctly that Mr. 
West is doing something very much like a. series. This ihdeed he is, 
but unlike a conventional series THE BIRD OF TIME does -not 
follow LURE OF POLARIS chronologically. Instead it precedes it 
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will precede BIRD. This wholly novel manner of writing a series 
backward intrigues us and our appreciation of the fact was in no 
wise spoiled by author West’s assurance that it wasn’t^planned that 
way. “It just happened that way,” he said, untroubled by it all. 

Backward or forward, these' are delightful, witty tales.- And if 
there is a bit of a stinger concealed under the feathery badinage 
that too is the essence' of humor, isn’t it? 

— T/te Editor 



princess. In unison they sprang into the 
air and began the majestic evolutions 
constituting the' only religious ceremony 
extant on Mars. Their massed .flight, 
accompanied by occasional songs and 
drifting instrumental music, was sheer 
poetry in motion and sound, exquisite as 
the memory of a dream. 

They continued, without repetition of 
figures, until Deimos rose, to supplant 
the dying twilight with its dim glow.- 
Sitting in the rarified dehydrated air 
beneath an invisible barrier, the audi- 
ence watched, enthralled, always re- 
membering, at decent intervals, to shed 
twin ceremonial tears for past glories 
— tears that dried almost instantly on 
their ruddy, upturned faces, 



stumbled, half-dazed, into the preening 
room, “No one who has seen you fly 
can ever doubt that Mars still is des- 
tined to inherit the Galaxy.” 

“Oh, Mura !” Her gesture of distaste 
went unnoticed as she was warmly 
wrapped in a robe held by the Pitaret. 
“You don’t believe a word of that non- 
sense.” . 

He cocked his sleek head and licked 
his lips with a pointed, scarlet tongue. 

“What does it matter what I believe? 
The point is that you believe. And Yah- 
na’s belief can bridge space.” 

“I wish you would be serious, Mura.” 
“So you could be stupid?” he mocked 
her mentally. “No, my fledge. You may 
act like a spoiled child before others but 
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Mura knows you have a fine head on 
those pretty shoulders. If only you would 
use it as you do your wings.” 

“Bo get me a hot Guflak,” she plead- 
ed, sitting down at the golden preening 
table. 

"My dear, I kiss your sacred wing 
tips.” (In thought he did kiss her wing 
tips while she reacted prettily. She was 
careful not to project her thought: That 
Mura was a presumptuous egomaniac 
not worthy of kissing her twelfth toe!) 
"I also,” the Pitaret rattled on mentally, 
"realize that Princess Yahna is an ar- 
tiste, as the humans would say, whose 
every whim must be granted, even to 
supplying Gurlak that she never drinks. 
However, I bring news more stimulat- 
ing than liquid. He touched his fore- 
head with a forefinger in respMt to the 
last word, or, more correctly, in respect^ 
to the concept of liquid that flicked 
through his mindi 

“????” She had busied herself with 
the cosmetics in their golden flasks. 

"We are to be reinforced by Terres- 
trials.” 

Yahna trilled with surprise. 

“What would poor old dying Mars do 
without my telepathic powers?” he 
preened himself. “The second ship from 
Earth will land near’ here tomorrow. 
Duodecuple days behind it come three 
much larger rockets that make up the 
Second Expedition. Tomorrow’s arrival 
is small and carries only two men. They 
are in suspended animation still, so I 
can’t read their minds clearly. I do know 
they were both members of the First 
Expedition that came here two years 
ago; that their present trip was not 
authorized by ^any Earth government 
and that they are driven by a boundless 
cupidity.” 

“Why' tell ine this?” She was apply- 
ing cold flame to her fingernails- with 
exaggerated care. 

"Why? Because you are an angel.” He 
studied her bowed head quizzically. 

“What’s an angel?” 

“According to a dictionary I exam- 
ined while I was playing my role of gook 



servant to Captain Brown of the First 
Expedition, an angel is ‘a superior be- 
ing, usually a winged messenger.’ In 
fact, of course, angels are racial memo- 
ries of that old Martian attempt to 
colonize Earth. But Terrestrials don’t 
know that. Brown and his crew didn’t 
get und’erground, you remember, and 
they met only wingless, apparently prim- 
itive Martians. I saw to that!” 

“So you want me to beguile the crea- 
tures who arrive tomorrow, keep them 
from finding out too much about us and 
discover what designs upon us they, and 
the Second Expedition, may have? I’m 
afraid yoii overrate my abilities.” 

“Nonsense. That thought itself proves 
you are very clever indeed. Also, any 
human will fall violently in love with 
you at sight. That’s the way the nasty 
things, are. Why twoi years ago they 
went absolutely wild" about wingless 
girls they met,. We had the Avron’s own 
time with them.” 

“With the girls?” Yahna glanced at 
him out of the .corner of her golden 
eyes. 

“Well, not too much,’’ he answered se- 
riously. “Most girls found the monoga- 
mous mating habits of the humans re- 
volting.” 

“I should think so!” She, rustled her 
plumage in distaste. 

“But returning to your original ques- 
tion. I know pretty well what designs 
our visitors have .on us.” 

“Conquest ?” 

"Y^AHNA rebuked him. “Don’t be Mar- 
-*• tian! Humans are always ‘out- after 
the almighty dollar,’ as they express it 
so beautifully. Recently they have found 
out that military conquest has never 
paid dividends throughout their entire 
history. So they have formally de- 
nounced and abandoned it. No, my little 
relef, our Terrestrial cousins come as 
peaceful traders.” He shadowed the final 
adjective. 

“Why, that’s wonderful !” She clapped 
her flfime-tipped hands. “Then maybe 
they’ll bring us jewels and other pretty 
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things. I’m so tired of gold, gold, gold.. 
My mothers told me there used to be, 
a.diamond in pur family but it wore out 
long ago.” 

"Yahna, my love!” Mura paced the 
room in annoyance. “We vi'ere speaking 
of affairs of state !” , 

“But they will bring jewels and 
things, won’t they ?” she pouted. 

“If I have scanned their history cor- 
rectly, they may bring nothing but junk. 

I tried to put a suggestion in Captain 
Brown’s mind while I was ‘serving’ him, 
but he is so obtuse . . so obtuse.” 

“Even if they do bring junk at first, 
they’ll bring things we really need, later 
on, won’t they ?” 

“Only if we virtually' ' enslave our- 
selves. to them in payment . or if we 
manage to deceive them again. Like 
all traders, they bring the cheapest 
possible trade goods. In exchange they 
will want precious things . . things 
precious to them at least. Now, what 
is so precious that it could drive a race 
of traders across deep space ? Once they 
exchanged shoddy knives and glass beads 
to the American Indians for the gold 
they use as money. They know we have 
some gold, so I suspect they’ll try the 
same trick here. It shall be your priv- 
ilege, as an humble servant of the Anar- 
chiate, to help me turn their cupidity 
against therh to the benefit of Mars. I 
will, of course, transfer to your mind all 
the things I learned about their lan- 
guage, customs and, ah, lack of morals.” 

“I’m to be a sort of royal prostitute?” 
She smiled wistfully. 

"Oh, come now," heyvinked. “Don’t be 
ill-bred!” 

“Pitaret Mura!” The force of her an- 
ger made him press both hands to his 
temples. “I don’t like what I see in your 
scheming mind. You are an utterly 
selfish, unscrupulous, completely con- 
temptible. .” 

A pink slip of a girl bounced into 
the preening room from the balcony, her 
arms full of cactus blossoms. 

"Are you two. fighting, again?” she 
scolded cheerfully. “Do stop now and 
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run along.. Dear Kawl is outside with 
the sand skis. We’re camping on the 
dunes tonight, remember? I’ll put these 
flowers in vacuum and join you.” 

She shooed them briskly. 

II 

T 

HE meteor-scarred little ship came 
in much too fast, its rockets guttering. 
Missing its destination by a mile, it skid- 
ded to rest on Forked Bay in a V of red 
dust. 

A youngster with a mop of carroty 
hair.and an oversized freckle on the side 
of. his nose, wriggled out of the port. 
Staggering erect on legs that had not 
been exercised since he had gone under 
Suspense three months previously, he 
leaned against the ship, retching and 
gasping in the thin, piercing air. 

. Reaching into that fetid straightjack- 
et of a cabin, he found a tin of stewed 
tomatoes, hacked open the top, gulped 
the contents and, in true picnic tradi- 
tion, dropped the can on the ground. 

^ Approaching normal as his tissues 
sucked moisture and nourishment out 
of the vegetable, he puffed a cigarette 
alight . . . and cursed as it expired from 
lack ofoxygen. 

“Bill,”, he yelled. “Time to get up.” 

No answer. He groaned and crawled 
back: into the ship. Came the sound of 
scuffling,^: more burses and several hard 
slaps. He reappeared, glummer than 
before. Slumping down on the dust-fine 
sand and resting his back against the 
ship, he stared at the long dunes wash- 
ing the pale green "shores” of Syrtis 
Major, nibbled at the cigarette and conr 
templated. 

Given: A devilishly clever sergeant 
who had been lucky enough to go — and 
far -luckier to return — with the First 
Martian Expedition ; a stake represent- 
ing gifts from cooing bobby sbxers and 
lonely old ladies who had admired his 
profile during a homecoming Ttr ap- 
pearance; an M.I.T. scholarship from a 
grateful government leading to a B.S. 
in physical chemistry, complete with 
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field trip' to the, recently-opened Moon 
mines. 

Given, finally, a providential meet-' 
ing with Bill Newsome, First Expedi- 
tion communications officer. Bill, now 
a correspondence school psychologist 
trying to straighten out kinks among 
the workers at an isolated mine, had 
been fed up aiid d,ying to get put into 
space again. Together, they had pulled 
enough stidngs to acquire dubious own- 
ership of a junked but still half-way 
spaceworthy experimental rocket. Then, 
since they remembered the awe — almost 
the veneration — with which Martians 
had regarded the sparkling stone.in Cap- 
tain Brown’s ring, they had shoveled up 
a cheap cargo of zirconium crystals. 

The next step was obvious: Phony 
jewels to the Martians. Make a fat 
profit. Buy another cargo of trade goods. 
Then on out to the moons of -Jupiter, 
or even to Pluto. Work -it right and 
■they’d come home world-famous and, 
better yet, millionaires! 

Now, as soon as Bill came out of the^ 
suspended animation by means of which 
spacers conserved air, water and food 
on long hops. 

Hops! Jack scrambled to fiis feet 
and goggled at a creature that was hop- 
ping across the dunes. A welk! No, it 
was much, too sfhall to be Mars’ only 
carnivore; A gopk, of dourse; He had 
forgotten that, with the light gravita- 
tion, they really could move .With that 
hopping gait. 

“Hello, Earthling,” sang the creature 
as.it appeared. (A tenor. Jack noted with 
a shudder.) “We were expecting 'you 
at the old landing place.” 

“Expecting us?” He stared at the. Mar- 
tian \vith conflicting emotions — ‘amaze- 
ment that it wAs chanting excellent Eng- 
lish in a sort of operatic recititive; a 
vague distress, as though an out-sized, 
rooster had engaged him in conversation, 
and sornethihg else he cpuldnlt put a 
finger oh. In a dim light a nearsighted 
man might have-mistaken the newcomer 
for a human. But Jack, Harkness ■ had 
20-20 vision and the small but brilliant 



sun shone high' in the sky. 

“Expecting us?" he repeated stupidly 
as he took note of the Martian’s large, 
free-wheeling eyes, wide, . somewhat 
thick shoulders, and extra digits. He 
had forgotten that the gooks could be 
so handsornely ugly., 

“Oh yes,” caroled his welcomer, “I’ve 
been watching since you left the Moon. 

,‘Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken.’ ” 

“Say,” blurted the„Terrestrial, blue 
eyes -widening, “you sound like Captain 
Brown. He was always quoting that 
thing by, uh, Byron, isn’t it?” 

“Keats,” the Martian corrected. 

“But I You. ” To Jack, the 
dunes started pitching, like waves on a 
real ocean. He grabbed at the edge of 
the port, missed, and sprawled on the 
dust. 

npHE Martian emitted a bell note of 
surprise as he bent over the fallen 
man, then clucked: with amusement. 

“You’re, slipping, Sergeant Hark- 
ness.” he snapped in perfect imitation 
of Captain Brown. “Breathe! Hurry up! 
Breathe deeply!” 

Jack gasped, spluttered and gradual- 
ly returned to normal. 

“What happened?” he panted, sit- 
ting up groggily. “Oh,, I remember now.. 
Mars’ atmosphere is: short on carbon 
dioxide. Breathing must be a conscious 
act for humans who'vcome here.” 

“You’re all right how?” 

“Yes.” He stood up. “But . . you 
knew we were coming! I- thought you 
goo . you Martians. had a rather low 
state of, uh T . ” He- burned almost the 
color of his hair mhder that steady 
gaze. 

“We manage. In' fact, we’ve been 
waiting for - your arrival .with bated 
breath.;” 

“Well, uh, that’s mighty nice of you, 
Mr. .” 

“Mura... Pitaret'Mura .' . humble 
servant of the Anarchiate.” The golden 
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eye that was surveying him at the ino- how in hell do you know all that, any- 



ment didn’t look in the least humble. 

“Anarchiate? You mean Mars has 
a government?” (Psychologists with the 
First Expedition had surmised that the 
red people had lost most of their culture. 
It was thought they lived in primitive 
iwarrens near the half-empty canals and 
crawled out, on warm days, to tend their 
cactus crops.) 

“That changes everything,” he rushed 
on. “If you’re an official, you should look 
at my cargo right now. It’s fabulously 
valuable. If you can use influence, may- 
be we could make a deal. ...” 

“Hmmm.” Mura licked his Hps. “What 
have you brought us?" 

“Uncut diamonds,” Jack whispered 
after a stealthy look around the empty 
desert. 

“Diamonds? What are diamonds?” 

“Why, uh, precious jewels. The 
same kind you . it was you, wasn’t' 
it? . made such'’ a tremendous fuss 
over when you saw one in Captain 
Brown’s ring.” 

“But that was a . ” Mura frowned 

delicately. “Do you have samples?” 

“Sure.” Jack dug three glittering 
zircons out of his pocket and unwrapped 
them tenderly, ‘“rhese are already cut, 
so you may see them at their best. This 
red one is called a jacinth, or hyacinth 
— after Terrestrial flowers, yoii know. 
Matches the color of your skin, doesn’t 
it? The colorless one is a jargon. This 
blue beauty is a starlite.” 

Mura wasn’t listening. He was croon- 
ing wordlessly, both eyes focused on the 
stones. j 

“How many of these did you bring?” 

"Why, uh, a few hundred . sunk 
every penny I had into them." 

“Liar! You have at least a ton of, 
them in your ship. You were planning 
to sell, the first few as dear as possible, 
then reduce prices until you ‘broke the 
market’ Right?” 

“Well, gosh!” Jack felt about three 
years old instead of his proper twenty- 
three. “A fellow’s got to make a living 
... go to look out for Number One. And. 



how?” He was getting angry now. 

“We Martians know many things.” 
Mura preened himself. 

“But When you hung around the First 
Expedition base. . . Oh; I remember yoU' 
now you couldn’t talk English, let 
alone quote Shakespeare!" 

"Keats!” 

“You were reading pur minds then!” 
Jack really was horrified. !‘You were- 
learning our language; Spying on us ! ^ 
We should have shot you!” 

“Quite!” The Martian studied him 
like a bug. “But you didn’t shoot me and 
now we take precautions.” 

“By picking me' up? But I’m nobody. 
You just wait. .” 

“Ever hear of Commodore Perry?" 
the Martian cut off his tirade. 

“The the-one who said tWe have, 
met the enemy and they are burs’ !’ ? 

“No. Captain BroWn’s hero. The one 
who met the Japanese and they were 
his . the Perry who opened up the 
Hermit Kingdom to American trade by 
pointing American guns around.” 
"That was a long time ago.” Jack de- 
flated. 

‘‘One hundred twenty-odd Earth years 
isn’t long, to us at any rate. Servants 
of the Anarchiate have no intention of 
letting a new Perry open up poor old 
dying Mars like an oyster.” 

“But I’m not a member of the Second 
Expedition.” Jack clapped a hand over 
his mouth, too late; 

“Don’t be upset. We know the second 
wave is on its way. You are just an ad- 
vance bacterium of the plague. Perhaps 
we have time to use you in the prepara- 
tion of a vaccine that may prevent con- 
tagion. You, my dear boy, have been 
chosen to be Commodore Perry-^n re- 
verse.” 

“Doesn’t sound very- nice,” murmured 
Jack. 

TpULLY alert now, Jackb immature but 
agile mind scrambled like a mouse 
as it tried to grasp the situation. The 
Martian eyed him with what he guessed 
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was a Speculative Expression^ 

“Personally, you will benefit, barring 
accidents,” Mura cooed. “If you’ obey 
the Anarchiate, it will present you with 
a handsome gift in exchange for your 
. . diamonds. Your peculiar ambition 

to become a millionaire may be ful- 
filled;” 

“Funny!” Harkness was fishing 
among a .few remembered fragments of 
a snap course in political economy. 
“Funny that anarchists should be giv- 
ing orders.” 

“Isn’t it?” Mura fixed the human with 
his other glittering eye. s 

“And your title . Putteret, is it ? 
What does that mean?" 

“Oh ” Mura lost some of his 

reptilian poise. “I’m a sort of official 
greeter, police captain or public rela- 
tions man. Come!” He changed subjects 
briskly. “We’ll go to The Station. There 
everything will be made clear.” After 
retrieving the discarded tomato tin as 
though it were something precious, he 
stalked off toward the green “shore” 
of Syrtis Major. 

“Hey,” Jack called after him .“What 
about Bill . . my partner?” 

“He won’t become conscious for sev- 
eral hours,” Mura ahsvvered confident- 
ly. “We shall -return for him after your 
indoctrination." 

.“Wait till I lock the port, then.” 

■^‘Of course. I keep forgetting your 
private property fetish." 

After the locking-up had been done 
they set forth. Mura made the pace in 
a gliding walk that Jack imitated to 
avoid being tripped by the low gravity. 

Five minutes brought them to irri- 
gated fields that rimmed the sea of dust. 
A further jaunt among rows of russet 
cactus growths of all shapes and sizes 
and they stood at the foot of a tower’ 
of opaque yellow glass or plastic. A lens 
on its roof quested slowly, studying the 
empty desert and the equally lifeless 
sky. 

“Watching for Indians?” the Earth- 
man ventured to wisecrack. 

“Whites!” the red man chirped. 



“Caught one, too.’’ 

Frank felt his age again. 

“Couldn’t you manage, somehow, not 
to sounti so .exactly like Captain 
Brown?” 

“Coitenly, chum. You want I should 
talk dis way like?” 

“Why,, -I had forgotten him!" Jack 
chuckled and relaxed a bit at this perfect 
imitation of the First Expedition’s 
greased monkey. 

The main room inside the tower some- 
what resembled a police station. Under 
a bright light in one corner, a' big fel- 
low with an eyeshade was punching 
entries into a calculator. Only the spots 
of scar tissue on his bowed shoulders 
distinguished him greatly from a human 
desk sergeant who had dared to strip 
down to long-sleeved red flannel under- 
wear and a gold-encrusted Sam Brown 
belt. 

Around the severely functional hall, 
a dozen or so off-duty guards were 
lounging. They came to attention as 
their Pitaret entered, then relaxed at 
his nod and a few bars of Martian. 

“This way,” said Mura, pointing to an 
elevator. “Your guardian angel is wait- 
ing.” 

“I beg your pardon !” 

“Your guardian -angel will see you 
now.” 

“You mean ?” Jack looked about 
for a way of escape. 

“Don’t be juvenile! I meant exactly 
what I said. The Anarchiate assigns 
an angel to every being from outside 
who visits Mars. Its duty is to protect 
said being and to see that our laws are 
obeyed. Mostly, angels are never seen by 
their proteges, but yours has expressed 
a desire to make itself manifest.” 

“Gah!” Jack recovered and amended 
his remark to : “Must be a gag' of some 
kind.” 

TTE ALLOWED himself to be guided 
to the elevator and, a mornent later, 
to be led into the observatory at the 
tower top. (From inside, the yellow dome 
was transparent, allowing a view of, 
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miles over the depressingly flat coun- 
trysidej In the room’s center bulked an 
instrument that he surmised must be 
an. electronic telescope. He had one brief 
glimpse of it before his attention fo- 
cussed, with -a painful wrench, upon, 
the room’s occupant. 

The creature stood facing him,' wings 
outspread in a gesture of welcome; 

Wings ! Angel ! His thoughts tum- 
bled. Female ! That was doubly, angel- 
ically, delightfully obvious under their 
sleek armor of feathers. Feathers! He 
realized, as spots swam before his eyes, 
that he had forgotten to breathe in his 
astonishment, and gasped wildly for air. 

Scarlet as sin itself . with golden 
eyes that probled into the depths of his 
soul. Little more than five feet tall. 
Exquisitely slim, like fragile Venetian 
glass. A classic Greek profile. .But with 
wings ! 

A sextuped ! Ridiculous! Any biologist 
could give you six excellent reasons 
why. 

An angel? Not with that build, that 
quirk to her sweet lips'and the wicked 
twinkle in those wonderful amber eyes. 

Mammalian. . . Oh, definitely! Hu- 
manoid. Related to the dominant. Mar- 
tian race, certainly. But with wings . 
wings obviously meant to fly with. 

No ! Flight must have been impossible 
in Mars’ dissipated atmosphere for at 
least a hundred thousand years. Dissi- 
pated?' Who was dissipated. Not Jack 
Harkness. He was sober as, a judge. 
But WINGS! "The Bird of Time!.” he- 
whispered. 

“Go away,” he said aloud. “Vanish. 
Aroint thee!” 

The vision persisted, smiling like a 
pixilated Mona Lisa. 

“Mura,” he pleaded, “I’ve had all I can 
stand. Call off your telepathic dogs.” 

Mura did not answer, but the angel 
began singing in faultless English and 
in an equally faultless soprano : 

“'Welcome, Earthling, brave and daring; 

Welcome to the soil of ancient Mars. 

Have no fears while. here you’re faring; 

There shall be a peace among the stars.” 



That did it! Jack had caught his 
breath at the unearthly quality of the 
first notes. Then his expression of com-, 
plete idiocy changed to an amazed grin. 

"rN MEMORY Jack was attending the;'? 

Christmas party staged by members 
of the First Expedition four years pre- 
viously. He was hearing Captain Brown 
direct the singing of that ancient carol; 
“Deck the Hall.” 

By the time the angel had finished the 
first verse of her version he was leaning 
against the telescope and laughing so 
hard that* tears streamed down his 
freckled face. This was superlative and, 
he suspected, deliberate satire. 

When he recovered, dead silence 
shrouded the observatory. Mura and the 
angel were glaring at each other while 
the air practically sparked with the 
intensity of their warring thoughts. 

“I told the little fool not to overdo it,” 
the Pitaret gritted at last, “I had hoped 
. . . But never mind that! Mr. Jack 
Harkness, may I introduce Mars’ first 
citizen. Princess Yahna, of The Line.” 

(Royal angels, yet, in an anarchy, 
thought Jack to' himself — so he imag- 
ined.) 

“Qh, yes,” sighed the Princess, “even 
I am sometinies- confused by our cus- 
toms.” 

“This is like. going around without my 
skin,” Jack grumbled. “Isn’t there any 
way I can keep you two from reading 
my thoughts?” 

“If there were, I wouldn’t tell you.” 
Mura licked' his lips in what Jack had 
decided was the equivalent o^f a smile. 
“But let’s get down to business, as Cap- 
tain Brown was so fond of saying. 

“You see before you. the highest rank- 
ing 'representatives of the government 
of a dying planet. Mars is rapidly be- 
coming uninhabitable, particularly now 
that humans are moving in on us. Oh, 
we realize why you have to move in. A 
.capitalist economy can remain healthy 
^ only if it expands constantly. It must 
extend its frontiers or sink into anar- 
chy, just as our Martian economy did 
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several duomillenia ago.” 

He sounds like a Senator, thought 
Jack. 

“Thank you for the compliment. l am 
a statesman of sorts ; one who objects to 
Mars becoming humanity’s new econom- 
ic frontier. I don’t want to see the time 
come when our ancient culture is 
laughed at by tourists just because it is 
different from yours. I don’t want to see 
Mars deluged with your manufactured 
goods so you may have markets for your 
surpluses and thereby maintain your 
prosperity at our expense. Is this 
getting too deep for you?" 

“No,” lied Jack. 

“In 'other Words,”- Yahna ruffled her 
feathers proudly, “we are not interested 
in playing cowboys ’n’ Injuns with you.” 

“Qh!” He looked at the princess with 
growing respect. 

“Since Mars long ago used up most of 
the metals, fuels and chemicals needed 
to build and power weapons strong 
enough to. keep humans from overrun- 



ning us again,” Mura resumed, “we have 
decided. .” 

“Overrunning you again?" 

“Oh, yes. I had forgotten that glacier- 
bedeviled humanity doesn’t know its 
own history. You are incorrigible overr 
runners. When Mars was young we 
drove you back to. your planet, where- 
upon you tumbled into savagery for a 
gratifyingly long time. Really intelli- 
gent Martians emigrated to the ends of 
the universe to avoid a second encoun- 
ter. Those, who remained couldn’t let 
well enough alone. They tried to re- 
civilize Earth. Atlantis and all that. 
Not only was our colony a failure but it 
gave, you the leg.-up you needed to go on 
another rampage.” 

“Then you have space travel?” Jack’s 
eyes were popping. 

“Of course. Unfortunately, though; 
one doesn’t do much travelling without 
a plehtful supply of fissionables. That 
is our situation at present. We are al- 
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ready living largely in the age. of wood 
and silica toward which Earth is rapidly 
heading. 

"Not only does Mars lack most raw 
materials,” Mura went on sadly, "but it 
is practically depopulated. Our capital, 
Cretan, is the only large city we can 
maintain. Under such circumstances we 
can’t possibly defend ourselves so we 
plan to move out and let you have our 
husk of a planet by default.” 

"Earth won’t like that!” said Jack 
firmly. 

“No picturesque pleasure dome,” Yah- 
na sighed. “No flying girls. No living 
fossils.” 

"I think I understand.” He tried to 
stop staring at her and couldn’t. “You 
two want me to stage a delaying opera- 
tion until the Martians can get safely 
away I” 

"Correct But we. also want you to 
help us make a graceful exit,” said the 
Pitaret. "You’ve heard of teleporta- 
tion?” 

“As a screwy theory, yes.” 

IITURA seemed to be enjoying Jack’s 
bewilderment. “Screwy is exactly 
the word. Teleportation twists space into 
a knot. And it lets those who use it go 
far beyond the reach of any rocket ship. 
But only one teleport exists intact on 
Mars. We do not have the resources to 
construct another. So the Anarchiate is 
hoping that, for a suitable fee, of course, 
you. will steal the original for us.” 

“I don’t get it.” Jack was beyond his 
depth again. “I thought anarchists — ” 

“—owned everything in common.” 
As usual, Mura was far ahead of the 
Earthman’s spoken words. “That is true. 
But consider.: If everything belongs to 
everybody, then nobody can take forci- 
ble possession of anything. Do you fol- 
low?” 

“No!” 

‘‘He means Martians don’t steal.” 
Yahna looked up from studying her 
fiery fingernails and smiled impishly. 
“Like George Washington couldn’t tell 
a lie.” 



“Look,” said Jack making another un-, 
successful effort to light a cigarette,.- 
“maybe it’s because I’ve been in sus- 
pended animation. Maybe it’s' because,!.. 
have to keep thinking about my breathr' 
ing. Maybe it’s just because I’m stupid. 
But .nothing either of you says makes a 
particle of sense to me. In fact. I’m berj, 
ginning to think you are ghosts.” 

“What’s a ghost?” asked Yahna,,, 
(Members of the First Expedition had 
neither believed in nor mentioned such 
things, so her education had some gaps 
in it.)' 

“Never mind,” Harkness went pn dogr. 
gedly. “If you’re not figments of my 
imagination, how about proving it by 
ordering up a square- meal? Then we’ll 
go out and get Bilk Then I’ll sleep a day 
or two. After that, if you still want any 
ownerless teleports stolen, and your 
price is right, why I’m your man.” 

He leaned his forehead against the 
cool plastic of the dome and closed his 
eyes. ’Then he roused himself suffiic'ent- 
ly to ask one more question: 

“What do- you use for rhoney up 
here?” 

“Well,” 'Mura began, “wfe are fresh 
out of uranium, thorium, hafnium and 
all the other fissionables except barium. 

. . . Oh!’-’ He licked his lips. “You’re 
thinking of gold ! 'Why, I think we could 
find some of that lying around.” 

11 ! 

.SSilL? You awake?” 

“Ummm? Oh,- yeah. Yeah. Boy, did 
I, sleep! ’Sfunny, isn’t it?' "You go on a 
Suspense jag that keeps you flat on your 
back for three months. And when you 
come out of it, you have to sleep some 
more.” 

“You believe that story Mura and the 
Princess told us last night?” 

“A dreamboat,” breathed his sandy- 
haired pal, raising himself on a lean el- 
bow, “An aphrodisiac! A double-dis- 
tilled, potently-personified fairy tale. 
Wow!” He. fell back and studied the 
gold-etched glass ceiling. ..a 
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“You mean the yarn they spun us at 
dinner?” 

"Of course not, stupid. Neither am I 
referring to that awful yeasty stuff they 
fed us. I’m speaking of the angel I love.” 
“I saw her first.” 

“Doesn’t matter. Nothing matters.'If 
she asked me to steal Deimos and Pho- 
bos, bring them doivn here and play 
marbles with them. I’d do it. 

“But a teleport!” 

“No crazier than a bird woman with, 
uh, one thing and another.” 

“But to transform solid particles into 
waves, project ’em through a space warp 
and then change ’em back to particles 
and- reassemble -’em good as new and 
alive. I don’t believe it.” 

“Hey, you’re stealing my lines.” Bill 
sat up, tried to dangle his. shanks over 
the edge of a bed, and found the bed was 
a collection of cushions spread on a gold- 
embossed glass floor. “I’m the pessimist 
around here, usually. But this time I’ll 
have to say teleportation is possible, 
though improbable. Basically, it’s no 
more remarkable than telephony, you 
know.” 

“So all right. We steal the thing from 
the Avron, whoever or whatever that is. 
Then what do we do with it?” 

“Probably we get killed stealing it. 
But, if we succeed. . . Why Jack, what- 
ever can you be thinking about? We 
hand it right over to Pitaret Mura and 
dear little trusting Princess Yahna.” 
"Then we go find a hole, crawl into 
it and pull it in after us.” 

“Uhm huh. After all, we humans were 
painting our bodies blue when Mars was 
digging her canals.. Even yet we’re a 
bunch of gullible hillbillies, aren’t we?” 
“Seriously, Bill.” Jack sat up and 
hugged his knees thoughtfuly. “If your 
maternal aunt, say, willed you a tele- 
port, what would you do- with it?” 
“I'd. .” He drew in his breath softly. 
“First thing I’d do Would be to put 
Moon Mines, Inc., out of business. What 
they did to me! Sent me out to their 
damned hole on a one-year, renewable 
contract. Agreement was they’d arrange 



transportation home if I wanted to quit 
after the year ended. 

“You know what happened? Every 
one of their rockets that touched at the 
mine jiist happened to be full- up. Oh, 
Moon 'Mines were desolated. The next 
ship would have a shock hammock re- 
served for me sure. But I’d have stayed 
there till I rotted if you hadn’t bailed me 
out. For that. Jack, you can have a gal- 
lon of my blood any time you ask. And 
if you make. any passes at my 'angel, 
you’ll be needing transfusions soon.” 
“Make any passes ai rhy angel and I’ll 
take every, drop in your body/’ 

Jack got up and headed for the bath- 
room. A moment later he was splut- 
tering in bewilderment. 

“Hey, Bill,” he Called. “Come see how 
the other half lives. A bathroom with- 
out running water without nonrun- 
ning water. How the devil. .” He 
pushed buttons and watched the results 
with delight. "Now what do you know? 
So that’s what passes for the shower? 
Sterilizing light of some kind.” 

“You can’t sing in a thing like that.” 
“I’ve been thinking about that tele- 
port half the night,” said Jack after they 
had finished their toilets and were dress- 
ing as best they could in the dimly light- 
ed bedroom. “Earth is only about one 
jump behind Mars on its way to the 
junk heap. We’ve used up our raw iron, 
copper and petroleum. We’ve washed 
our best topsoil into the sea. We’re liv- 
ing on scrap metal and hydroponic food. 
We’re dying like flies from cancer, 
droopneck and pernicious anemia, be- 
cause the trace elements have leached 
out of what soil is left. 

“But Venus is a jungle not fit for 
dinosaurs. Mars is a dustbin. Jupiter’s 
m'oons may be traveling refrigerators, 
as Mura insists. With a teleport, though, 
we could probe the universe. We could 
find warm, fertile, uninhabited or eas- 
ily overrun planets of other stars.” 

T>ILL stopped trying to comb his un- 
ruly hair and stared straight ahead. 
“Millionaires! Huh! We’re gonna get a 
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corner on the teleport market and be- 
come the first trillionaires !” 

“And how,” asked Bill as he tightened 
his belt, "are you going to keep our fine • 
feathered friends from reading your 
mind?” 

"Ulp!” The' telegrapher-psychologist 
looked horrorstruck at such a possible 
invasion of his perfidy. “Do'you think,” 
he fumbled, “that Chanticleer under- 
stands Spanish?” 

“I doubt it, unless he learned it out 
of a grammar in the ship’s library. In 
that case the pronunciation wpuld throvir 
even his great birdbrain into a loop. Re- 
member, he learned what he knows 
about us humans by listening to the. 
thoughts of everyone on the First Expe- 
dition. Well, nobody except us knew any 
Spanish, far as I recall. And we weren’t 
advertising that we were deserters from 
Sahara Irrigation by talking it, or even 
thinking in it. But what has Spanish' 
got to do with telepathy?” 

"More than you think, my base, un- 
feathered friend. All thoughts -must be 
expressed. No, that’s riot it! All 
thoughts have to be thought in words of 
some kind. Take away a man’s language 
and he becomes little more than, a beast 
until he invents another one. (There’s 
my fool degree in psychology talking.) 

“Very well — if, in the pinches, we 
think in a language no Martian knows. 
I’ll bet my trillion against yours they 
won’t have the slightest inkling of what 
we’re up to.” 

“It’s worth a try. Let’s go see what 
happens. I hear ^breakfast calling!” 
After some tinkering they found a 
small lever that, when pulled, dilated 
an opening in one bedroom wall. Mura 
was standing just outside! 

“Dios!” thought Jack. “Es possible, 
que el estaba eschuchando?” 

Aloud he said: “Hello, Pitaret. Nice 
morning.” 

In his confusion. Bill tripped himself 
up. He thought: “Good morning, Mura.” 
He said aloud: "Mil diablos aggarte, 
Chanticleer.” 



"You boys must have had a bad 
night.” Mura looked at them dubiously, 
“Yes,” Bill agreed. "Takes a while 
to get used to gravity again.” niiV: 
They walked down a chilly corridor, 
lighted at long intervals by ceiling pap-, 
els of luminescent glass. JThey entered 
a windowless, shadowy room where .na 
score or so of Martians were perched 
around spidery trestles, eating. .One, .or 
two looked at the humans a moment, 
then turned their scarred backs. 

“Brrr!” Bill’s exclamation was invol- 
untary. “Oh, I beg your pardon, Pifa- 
ret.” 

“It is bold, even underground,” the 
Martian sighed. “Dreadful weather 
we’ve been having these last few sum- 
mers. It goes down to twenty below 
zero, topside, at riight. The canals will 
choke if it drops lower than that.’’ 
Chatter about the weather on Mars, 
Earth and the Moon kept them occupied 
until a moving belt along ‘the center of 
their -trestle delivered breakfasts. 

Bill studied his with disfavor : A small 
cup of hot green fluid and a fluffy pyra^ 
mid of purple vegetable. He took a gin- 
gerly sip and, after watching how Mura 
picked up the fluff with his long fingers, 
a bite. — 

“Not bad,” he had to admit. 

“Food isn’t too much "of a problem,” 
said Mura. “Most of our artifacts are 
made of plastic or glass. Solar energy 
runs our factories and keeps us from 
freezing down here in underground Gro- 
tan. But solar engines are too bulky for 
use in vehicles. We’re trapped. We can’t 
migrate seasonally from pole to pole, 
the way our ancestors did,. the way 
instinct bids us.” He stared owlishly at 
his -guests. “I wonde'r if you can even 
begin to .imagine how distressing a 
thwarted migratory instinct feels?” 
“Probably just the opposite of home- 
sickness.” This from Jack. “And the tele- 
port will remove that and other frustra- 
tions ?” 

“It will.” Mura licked his fingertips 
delicately. “It most" certainly will.” 
“Does it operate on solar energy ?” 
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“What? Oh yes, yes. Solar energy, 
naturally.” 

"What a pity we can’t read j/ow mind, 
Mura,” Bill piped up between bites. 

“Gentlemen, I am crushed by your 
suspicious attitude. Last night a con- 
tract was signed. In exchange for one 
thousand pounds of gold you transferred 
to the Anarchiate aU right and title to 
your cargo of diamonds. Said contract 
also stipulated that (1) Mr. Harkness 
would accompany Princess Yahna in an 
attempt to regain possession of the tele- 
port and'(2) Mr.. Newsome would remain 
at Cretan to bring me up'to date regard- 
ing developments on Earth since the 
First Expeditioh'left Mars. Is that cor- 
rect?” 

They nodded, each thinking in Span- 
ish for all he was worth. 

Mura shook his bright head repeated- 
ly, as though trying, to dislodge an in- 
sect. 

“What language is that?’’ he snapped. 

“Griego," thought Jack. 

“Ingles,” was Bill’s mental rejoinder. 

“Very clever. I will discuss this mat- 
ter further with you, Mr. Newsome. Mr. 
^Harkness, I have requisitioned a boat. 
You start south as soon -as the canal 
melts.” 

“Look,” said Jack uncomfortably, “do 
I have to have my guardian angel tag- 
ging along? Isn’t it a bit excuse me 
a bit indecent?” 

“Indecent?” 

“Well I mean, a man and a woman, 
alone on a long trip. On Earth. .” 

■^^HAT Jack had' come to think of as 
^ “that bug look” appeared on Mura’s- 
face. “In the first place, it would seem 
to me that Terrestrial morals are not all 
they might be for such thoughts to cross 
your ihind. In the second place, you 
spoke of a man and a woman. For your 
peace of mind and ultimate survival, T 
suggest you do not. think of the Princess 
as a woman.” 

“She looks, sounds and even smells a 
lot like one!” Jack was nettled. o 

“She is. however, of a different spe- 



cies. I assure you that, being only a 
martoid, so to speak,' you are repulsive 
to her. Even I find myself barely able, 
to tolerate your presence and I’m sure 
you feel the same way about me. That 
being the case, let us have no more spec- 
ulation about miscegenation.” 

Bill snickered. Jack shut his mouth 
on a hot retort. They finished the meal 
in silence and left the dining room under 
a barrage of black looks from other oc- 
cupants. (They, too, had been eavesdrop- 
ping, Jack realized with a shock.) 

An elevator shot them up a good many 
storeys to the watchtower. Yahna,'look- 
ing as pretty as a redbird in spring, 
was waiting with a heavy garment re- 
'sembling a ski suit. 

“What’s the- Princess wearing on this 
jaunt?” asked Jack after he had donned 
the thing and adjusted its self-sealing 
edges. 

“1 don’t need a parka,” Yahna caroled. 
“My feathers are warmer.” 

"And more becoming,” he grinned. 
(No female, even if she had seven heads 
and ten horns, was going to find him' 
repulsive very long if he could help it.) 

His guardian fluttered long, feathery 
eyelashes, just as he -had known she. 
would. 

Mura veiled his eyes disapprovingly 
and was thankful once more that telepa- 
thy was not a human trait. Bill approv- 
ingly touched forefinger to thumb at the 
sally, but added out of the corner of his 
mouth : 

“Pero no olvides las transfusiones de 
sangre!” 

Lifting a wingtip in farewell, Yahna 
led her protege out of the tower and into 
the fields. She was fairly bursting with 
excitement. Every now and- then she 
would leap into the thin air.and sustain 
herself for several seconds with a great 
beating of pinions that filled Jack’s eyes 
with sand. 

‘(You don’t' kno,w. You can’t know,” 
she chanted in the upper register after 
one such abortive flight,^“what it means 
to be going south with the spring. When 
Mars was young all of us followed the 
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seasons, just as your birds do. Even 
after the air became so thin we no long- 
er could fly, the whole population con- 
tinued to follow the sun in swift canal 
boats and dune scooters. Now there is 
little fuel for motors and even less metal 
to make motors. We -huddle in our 
caves and wait.” 

“Do you find me repulsive?” As he 
blinked his eyes clear. Jack came back to 
the thing that had been bothering him. 

“Not repulsive!” she exclaimed. “I 
look upon you, rather, as- a child. Why, 
you can’t even read my thoughts!” 

"Si piensos tienes!” Jack thought 
sourly. 

“I wish you wouldn’t do^'that . . think 
in that outlandish language. You can 
trust me.” 

“Why?” 

“Well,” she floundered, “you can trust 
me because. I don't trust Mura. He is 
one of my fiances but I can’t bring 
myself to love him. He’s too sleek.” 

They had reached the canal by this 
time. It^ was a weed-and-ice-choked 
stagnant cut, running from horizon to 
horizon, in which only a faint current 
stirred. Atla crumbling wharf a small 
boat waited. It had a Y-shaped bottom 
and a sort of Archimedes screw instead 
of a propeller. 

“You know how to run. that contrap- 
tion?” 

"Contraption? Ohj you mean the boat. 
Certainly I do.” She hopped aboard, then 
hesitated over the turbine and boiler that 
took up most of the space in the open 
hull. “You put hydrocarbon under, 
there.” She pointed at a firebox already 
filled with charcoal. “You set it afire and 
turn on this blower to get more oxygen. 
Then. .” She looked charming and 
helpless. 

“Never mind,” he said. “I can, handle 
it.” 

When they were puffing south at a 
good clip Jack boastedj v 

“A physical chemist gets a pretty 
good briefing in mechanics, you know.” 

“Maybe humans are piore intelligent 
than we thought.” 



CHE fluttered those amazing eyelash- 
^ es again, “We flying girls are more 
interested in thei arts than in riiechan-;.; 
ics.’’ 

“Aren’t there any, flying men?” 

“Oh dear no. Hayen’t been for ages.,,, 
except among the, Avron, of course.” ,, 
“Hmm!” Jack had a sudden vision pf,, 
some real competition. “Who, what and 
where are these Avrons?” 

“Avron,” she corrected. “Why, every-,( 
body knows that, The Avron is the last , 
of a race that ruled Mars ages ago. They 
live . . she lives under' a great dome 
at the South Pole, according to legend.” 
“According to legend!” In his amaze- 
ment he almost capsized the boat pn 
an ice hummock, “You mean you’ve 
never seen them. . . Mura’s never visited 
them ?” 

“Oh no,” she answered demurely. “No 
Martian dares go there alone. We would 
come under the spell again.” 

“Then why in blue blazes . ?” 

“You are going to protect me,” she 
beamed; “You are not a sensitive. I 
mean I can read your thoughts, of 
course, but I can’t dominate you . no- 
body can. So when we get tcT the Avron 
I’ll hide behind ypur tough, immature 
mind and they won’t dominate me either. 
That’s what Mura thinks,' anyway.” 
“We’re going back to Crotan!” He put 
the tiller hard over. 

“Oh, no.” With surprising strength 
for one of ^such a slight build,, she 
snatched the stick from him and got the 
boat on course. “We can’t do that. The 
Avron knows we’re coming. It would 
be terribly hurt.” 

“Have it your-fway. But I don’t like 
this. Maybe Bill and I had better take 
our gold and hightail it out of here,” 
“Mura wouldn’t let you do that.” 

' “Wish I could smoke on this crazy 
planet,”, he groaned. “I need a ciga- 
rette.” 

“Try sitting in the draft from the 
boiler blower,” she suggested. , 

He did so. The excess oxygen kept 
^the cigarette going. 

He eyed her speculatively and thought 
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Spanish. Then he thought about her. 
Though the sun was well up by now, 
the temperature was still below freez- 
ing. Yet she sat at the tiller, while the 
thin wind whistled about her, in perfect 
comfort, Then there was the matter of 
her shoulders. They Were as wide as his 
own to support those unbelievable wings 
and they . rippled with muscles, visible 
even under her plumage. Yet, despite 
her triangularly athletic build, she 
seemed as delicate as an autumn leaf, 
and as colorfully beautiful. 

“Legend says,” she startled him out 
of his smoke-wreathed reverie by chim- 
ing, “that there was intermarriage 
among Martians and humans when we 
ruled Atlantis. Do you suppose there 
could be any truth to it?” 

“ ‘When the sons of God came in unto 
the daughters of men and they bare 
children unto them,’ ” he, quoted. “May- 
be that explains my red hair? Or, Indi- 
ans? ©r our stories about angels? Or 
Jove’s thunderbolts and Thor’s ham- 
mer?” Then he came down to earth with 
a thump. “Hey ! Why did you ask- me a- 
question like that?” 

“It just occurred to me it might be 
more fun marrying you and Mr. New- 
some than Mura and Kawl. They’re both 
so dreadfully stuffy.” 

“Me and Bill !’’ Jack -choked on the 
cigarette butt. “ 

“I know it wouldn’t be proper unless 
there were a fourth. So, before we left, 
I asked Awoni, my co-bride, to be espe- 
cially charming to your friend.” 

Jack hummed grimly between set 
teeth. 

“Why, Mr. Harkness, I didn’t know 
you could sing,” she sang. “But it’s some 
funny language you’re thinking in 
again. What do the words mean ?” 

' “It’s an old French song called ‘Alou- 
ette’,” he grinned. “It goes thisaway: 

‘Alouette. 

Dear sweet Alouette. 

Alouette, I shall pluck your feathers. 

I shall pluck you on the head. 

I shall pluck you on the head. 

Alouette. Alouette. Oh! 

.1 Oh— oh!’ " 



“Barbarian! Dolt! Jackass!” Yahna 
spat at him, so shaken she dropped the 
tiller. "To insult a Princess of The Line! 
Any Martian would have kissed my 
sacred wingtips at such a proposal. 
While you ! You compare me to a dreadr 
ful old hen you would pluck for dinner. 
Imfang! Catacoust! Welk!” 

Two tears trickled down her straight 
little nose. 

J ACK came out of his shock and made 
a grab for the thrashing tiller. Tod 
late ! , 

The boat slammed its bow deep into 
the reed-covered bank; 

“Now you’ve done it,” he groaned, 
scrambling to his- feet for a quick look 
around. 

A musical thrum, like that of a giant’s 
guitar, made him duck. 

“Speaking of welks !” he yelled. 
Something like' a ten-foot-long black- 
snake whip snapped through the air 
where his head had been. The thrum 
sounded, much louder now. 

He looked frantically for a weapon 
and snatched the tiller from its pin. As 
the whip lashed out again from the reeds 
he swung with all his might. The blow 
connected solidly. The stick was ripped 
from his hands. The thrumming-shot up 
to a shrill keening, just on the thresh- 
old of audibility. 

“Yahna,” he shouted. “Gut of .the boat. 
Quick.” 

There was no time to find out Whether 
his order was obeyed. Death was at 
his elbow! Death in the gullet of an 
overgrown frog! 

Jerking open the boiler fire door, he 
snatched up a double handful of live 
coals in his heavily gloved "hands. 

Before he could straighten, the whip 
struck again. It coiled itself tightly 
around his middle, contracted, jerked 
him off his Yeet and dragged him 
toward the bank. 

He grasped the slimy thing, with his 
fire-filled hands. Despite the agony as 
the coals started burning through his 
gloves, he hung on doggedly. 
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He was whipped back and forth like 
a rag doll. Although he willed to., hold 
on, the torture in his fingers forced them 
to relax. 

The whip started withdrawing, loos- 
ening its' rib-cracking grip and , sliding 
through his smoking hands like a 



“They’re nob much In 'evidence, are 
they ?” 

“We. were speaking of other matters, 
Mura shifted eyes. 

“We were speaking of a gadgetcallc4- 
a teleport.” .,j 

“Between ourselves, Bill, I gravely^ 



greased cable. The thrumming made his —doubt that there is such a gadget. I 



bones rattle as it rose into the super- 
sonic' register. He blacked 'out..; 

He came to with Yahna bending over 
him, splashing his face with the fetid 
canal water. 

“What happened to the welk?” He 
labored to pump air back into his lungs. 

“It’s over there in the mud bleeding to 
death. I cut off its tongue with . a reed 
knife while you .were holding it taut. 
Look.” She held up the monstrous, ichor-' 
dripping appendage. 

“Oh.” 

“I do think,” she comforted his ego, 
“that the welk would have run away 
after the way you burned it. Do all hu- 
mans think, that fast?” 

“Not all of us,” Jack confessed. “We 
Harknesses are pretty quick on the trig- 
ger, though.” Then, as he studied his 
blistered hands he added: “Angel, I 
guess you’ll have to steer us into 
heaven.” 

IV 



OU may as well know, Mr. New- 
some,” said Mura, “that we have cracked 
your Ingles-Griego code.” (They were in 
the observatory several days after Jack’s 
departure.) 

“just call me Bill.” The human forced 
a grin. 

. “We set an analyzer to work.- It in- 
forms us that you have been thinking 
in. a language basically quite similar to 
English and supplied us with"phqnetic 
transitions — Ingles equals English, 
Griego is Greek and so forth. We find 
"that you afid Harkness plan to appropri- 
ate the teleport.” 

“Who, is 'we’?” 

“Servants of the Anarchiate, natur- 
ally.” 



suspect it’s just part of th^ legend that 
has grown up around the Avrori.” 

“Then why did you send Jack and the 
Princess on that wild goose chase?” .. 

“To get them out of the way, princi- 
pally, a;lthough there is no harm iiTspy- 
ing on the Avron when an opportunity 
offers'. I said ‘principally’ with a double 
meaning, however. I fear that your 
friend has some of those unfortunate 
inhibitions known vulgarly as prin- 
ciples." 

“Tlfat’s news to me.” 

“On the other hand, you are a,;reason- 
able man. You don’t let principle stand 
in your way.” 

“Oh no. I’m. a stinker of the first 
water.” 

“You are not alone. For example, 
whoever sold you that cargo as diamonds 
bilked you. Those stones are zircons . . . 
zirconium orthosilicate.” 

“You mean,” Bill bristled, “that you’re 
going to welch, on our contract?” 
“Quite the contrary. I just want to 
tell you a story . one I scanned in a 
history book when I was supposed to 
be sweeping out Captain Brown’s cabin. 
You have heard of Peter Miriuit?” 

“The man who bought Manhattan Is- 
land “from the Indians for 24 dollars’ 
worth of trade goods?” 

“Clorrect, as far as you go. But here 
is something you may not have noticed: 
Those'goods, that Cost the white man so 
little, represented untold wealth to the 
Indians. Think of it! Weapons that 
could kill game at a great distance and 
make a loud noise into the bargain. 
Knives and tomahawks sharp as razors. 
Cloth such as no red princess could have 
bought at any price. Diarnonds or 
their equivalent.” 

' ‘’I don’t get -you.” 
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“Hiere’s more to it,” Mura went on. 
“The Ijiclians knew very well they didn’t 
own Manhattan. The earth, like the 
water and the air, was a gift from Mani- 
tou. If stupid white men were willing 
to trade a fortune in exchange for a 
worthless title, why, everyone knew that 
white men were crazy." 

“But Manhattan Island is worth bil- 
lions today.” 

“Until such time as an atom bomb 
drops on it.” 

“And the Indians are 'on reserva- 
tions.” 

“Again until such time. And mean- 
while they- pay no taxes 1 Also you must 
remember that Indians were a primi- 
tive, trusting people. Yet even they have 
had their revenge, after a fashion. Gold, 
which- Aztecs and Incas used only to 
make ornaments until the white man 
took it from tl\em, corrupted and ruined 
the Spanish Empire. If I am not mis- 
taken, that same gold is on the verge of 
touching off a war that may wipe out the 
human race." 

“What are you getting at?" Bill’s face 
had gone white. 

“Just this. The people of poor- old 
dying Mars are neither primitive nor 
trusting.” 

“So?" 

“So why do you suppose I, and other 
Martians, made such a fuss over that 
zircon ring that Captain Brown pre- 
tended was a diamond? Why did we 
practically roll on the sand whenever 
we got a look at it? iWhy did we beg' 



him, ‘Please, Br'er Fox,’ to bring us 
thousands of those sacred stones to wor- 
ship in our underground joss houses?” 
“Well?” Bill found himself shouting 
in the echoing dome. “Why did you?” 
“Harkness could have told you if he' 
had stopped to think about anything but 
my girl with the red feathers. That was; 
another reason why ■ I . . we . sent 

him south': So he wouldn’t put two and 
two together in a spare moment; Even 
you, my trusting primitive, have worked 
on the Moon and know the answer. What 
is zirconium used for?” ~ 

“Why,_uh. The psychologist cUd- 
gled his brains. “It weights silk, 'makes 
glass opaque and preserves food.' It cures' 
ivy poisoning. .” 

“Don’t be puerile!” Mura was hop- 
ping with proud impatience. 

1>ILL spoke oh, “It is a component’ of 
incandescent lamp filaments. It 
toughens steel. It . . Holy Smoke . it 
is a ‘getter’ in creating high vacuums 
used in electronic work and, because of 
its extremely high melting point, is the 
only really satisfactory coating for the 
interiors of rocket tubes and . and 
atomic breeder furnaces!” Bill sank into 
the nearest chair and stared out over the 
red desert. 

“Here,” said Mura, extending a smok- 
ing Gurlak. “Drink this'. It will make 
you feel better.. 

“Zirconium,” he crowed, “is fairly 
common on the Moon. But it is one su- 
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premely impprtant metal we Martians 
can neither mine any more, find a really 
good substitute for or even synthesize 
now that our supplies of uranium are 
exhausted. 

“Two thousand of our years ago the. 
last pinch of it was used up, due to the 
stupidity of some of our engineers. .Oh 
yes, Martians can be stupid; Too late we 
realized we should have made, any sac- 
rifice to send ships in search of new 
sources. That was a black day in our 
history. Since then our civilization has 
disintegrated as we have been forced 
back to the use of chemical fuels. 

“Now you two innocents come along. 
For a few bars of worthless gold you 
trade us barrels full of precious zirco- 
nium . . . enough to get one of our atomic 
piles back in operation. The- Second 
Expedition, will bring more. 

“Thinkvwhat it will mean!” Mura 
leaped to his feet and threw his arms 
up and back as if trying to fly. “Our 
furnaces turning out plutonium again. 
Our ships perhaps our teleport . 
probing space again. Our weapons in- 
vincible. again. Nothing will be able to 
stand against us.” His sharp teeth came 
together with a click ; his sharp nose and 
sharper chin worked like the halves of 
an eagle’s beak. 

“Worm!” he sneered at the^'human. 

“Upon my word,” Bill sneered ba'ck. 
“The mad scientist in the flesh.” 

“It is time, worm,” said the Pitaret, 
“for you to tell me all you know, accord- 
ing to the terms of our contra,ct. My 
first question is this;, Has the balance of 
power in the United Nations shifted be- 
tween the Eurasian-African and the All- 
American Alliances since the First Ex- 
pedition left Mars?” 

“Our 'contract was based on fraud 
and is therefore invalid,” Bill fenced 
aloud, but his mind automatically of- 
fered the information Mura had asked 
for. 

“Well!” cooed his tormentor. “I had 
expected as much. The Russians are re- 
taliating against a western trade block- 
ade by dumping their, gold reserves. And 



the United States must buy that gold 
or let the world’s currencies collapse. 
Hmmm. How much more .gold would ft 
take to break the market ?” 

“Twenty-five hundred tons,”' 

thought Bill. 

“Childish stratgems won’t help! YoUm 
are thinking that, twenty-five tons or so, 
dumped at just the right moment, might 
do the trick. ^ We have that much’ aijd; 
more, For untold generations, gold was,, 
an end-product of our,atomic piles.” 

“Now you’re being childish,” Bill 
jeeredi “Even I know that the end-prpd-|., 
uct of radioactive decay is lead. Gold’s, 
in a different column of the atomic ta- 
ble, the one containing copper, silver 
and other non-fissionable metals.” 

“All metals are fissionable to a degree 
and under the right conditions,” Mura 
corrected. “In .the good old days, when 
we had plenty of natural fissionables and 
power to burn, we used to knock three 
protons out of the end-product lead nn- 
cleus and' transmute it into gold for the - 
embellishment of our cities and our- 
selves. 

“Later, when, uranium, thorium and 
"the other ‘natui-als’ ran out, we took 
advantage of the fact that our abundant 
supplies of lead had a greater positive 
packing fraction , than gold'. We fissioned 
the lead, although it took some doing, 
obtaining rriore gold and a bit of energy 
into the bargain.” 

“Have it your way.” Bill was out of 
his depth. 

‘“ihis Second Expedition, now,” Mura 
resumed his questioning. “Is it financed 
by the United Nations or is it a business 
venture that the U.N. merely oversees?” 
“Wie befinden Sie sic'h?” gibbered the 
human. “Eeenie, meenie, minie, moe.” 
“Ah. That’s really interesting.” The 
Pitaret licked his lips excitedly. “So 
there’s a struggle going on between 
those who want to reach other planete 
.out of scientific curiosity and the jin- 
goes who want to exploit and colonize 
them? You needn’t tell me which side 
Captain Brown’s sponsors are on, 

Has your military developed any spec-,. 
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tacular new weapons recently?" he in- 
quired. 

Frantic as a child lost in a maze, Bill 
dodged and parried. He even shifted his 
thoughts back into Spanish, the only 
foreign language he really knew. No 
good! 

“Is that all they’ve come up with?” 
chortled the Martian. “I was afraid a 
guided missile base might have been set 
up oh the Moon. It’s a pity you don’t 
know Japanese, my friend. I doubt that 
our analyzer could have cracked an ag- 
glutinated language and, of course, we 
Martians do not resort to violence in 
obtaining information. Now tell me. .’’ 

Hour after hour the grilling went on 
while Bill, fighting every inch ' of the 
wayj laid- his min’d bare, -synapse by 
synapse. 

Once he attempted to strangle his 
tormentor and was dissuaded by two 
husky guards. 

Once he tried to hurl himself through 
the dome, only to be bounced hack, 
bruised and bleeding, by the resilient 
panes. 

“That’s enough for today,” said Mura 
when the human was on the verge of 
nervous collapse. “I leave you with this 
final thought: For telling me what you 
have had to, you will be considered a 
traitor by your kind. Better stop this 
foolish resis’tance and join us. There is 
an honored post for you in the Anarchi- 
ate.” 

“Go to hell;” Bill sobbed, his-aching 
head on his knees. 

“Now I have a treat for you.” Mura 
laid a hand on the sandy head. “After 
you’ve had a rest, Awoni, my co-bride- 
to-be, will, show you around Cretan. 
She’s a dear child . a groundling, 
unfortunately, but charming, neverthe- 
less. If you knew our customs better, 
you^would appreciate the great fayor I 
am showing you. Come along now, my 
friend. I’ll take along you to your 
room. ” 

Eyes dull, shoulders drooping with 
exhaustion. Bill allowed himself to be 
led away like an obedient dog. 



A S THE days passed. Bill's sense, of 
degradation developed enough scar 
tissue so he could at least look at him- 
self in a mirror. After all, he could 
not help himself. And there might still 
come a -time when he could pass along 
information about Mura’s plans to the 
proper authorities. 

The proper authorities! The thought 
brought him up short ; made him realize 
for the first time how much he had ma- 
tured since his arrival on Mars. No long- 
er was he the insolent — and naive — 
freebooter who looked upon the suns and 
planets as pearls in his oyster, and owed 
allegiance to no one unless it was his 
friend Jack. Now he owed allegiance 
to Earth ! , 

No, he fumbled, he owed allegiance to 
human decency; even perhaps to Mar- 
tian decency. His recent seance with 
Mura made him unalterably opposed to 
all people who pushed other people 
around. The Second Expedition, now: 
It, too, unless he was badly mistaken, 
was based on fraud. He was, opposed to 
that. 

Well, so was Mura! Bill’s knowledge 
of psychology, superficial though he 
knew it to be, pounced on that idea and 
shook- it. Was he going to fall for a 
shallow “My planet, right or wrong” 
philosophy? But what was the alterna- 
tive? His tendency toward pessimism 
told him there probably was no alterna- 
tive. 

He groaned in despair. Then, since no 
restrictions had been placed on his move- 
ments, he went in search of Awoni. She ■ 
had, in a few days, become the one 
bright spot in his dilemma. Dumb she, 
was; no doubt — although her I.Q. proba- 
bly was double his own — but a delight- 
ful diversion and surprisingly compliant 
for a co-bride-to-be. 

Chattering like a magpie ; clinging to 
the arm of her great big spaceman like 
any bobby soxer, .she showed him the 
few sights of underground Cretan. 

Sipping Gurlak and squeezing out cer- 
emonial tears as required by the ritual, 
they held hands as they watched the 
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almost unbelievable sunset dance of the 
eleven remaining flying girls. (A six- 
fingered hand “holds” just as pleasantly 
as a five-digited one, he noted with a 
touch of guilty surprise.) 

They visited power plants and fac- 
tories where puzzled technicians were 
stripping protective coatings from ma- 
chines unused for ages and mulling over 
well-preserved instruction films. 

Once they even peered into a great 
room where other scientists were toiling 
like ants to get an atomic breeder pile 
back in operation. 

Mostly, though, they just became ac- 
quainted with the residents of Crotan . . . 
a handful- of charming, well-educated, 
smiling people who ignored the fact that 
their race, and their planet, were dying. 
When not engaged in farming or per- 
forming duties in the little city that had 
been hacked out of the sandstone of 
Mars over the millenia, they enjoyed 
themselves by dancing, engaging in 
group singing of everything from eerie . 
folksongs to extemporized operettas, 
camping on the windswept icy dunes, or 
exchanging ideas either orally ,or tel- 
epathically. 

The downy people gave Mura, and his 
belted policemen a respectful but wide 
and pointed berth. (In fact. Bill was 
baffled by wondering wha,t purpose the 
cops served in such a law-abiding com- 
munity.) And they treated Awoni like 
some odd child who had taken a fancy 
to a tame and presumptively harmless 
exotic animal. 

“Gan he' actually cross space?” they 
marvelled. “Didn’t he get terribly cold ? 
He’s practically hairless. And unable to 
read a single thought? The poor thing. 
Can he actually tallc?” 

“He’s almost Martian,” Awoni would 
defend her pet, “especially when — ” At 
that point she would break ,off with a 
secret smile. 

On occasion she dragged him across 
town to visit Mura and the mighty Kawl 
at a monastically-furnished apartment 
the trio shared. Mura ^invariably was 
polite, never referring to his session of 



catharsis with Bill. Kawl talked only 
about his exploits as a sand skier. Awoni, 
curled up on the most comfortable perch 
and watched tri-di color television-^,evi- 
dently the only organized diversion 'bn 
Mars — until she fell asleep. . 

They sipped Gurlak — it resembled; 
strong mulled wine. Bill had decided^sr, 
and, having nothing particularly .in 
common, bored one another with smbP 
talk until it was time to go. Just, , Bill, 
reflected with a grin, like a, group of 
neighbors back at his home town. in 
Texas. 

So the time drifted until one day Mura 
announced that three ships of the Sec- 
ond'. Expedition had established orbits 
and were braking in for a landing. 

V 

^iW^ITH another companion. Jack 
would have become bored by his slow 
progress toward the Avron’s eyrie. But 
Yahna’s vivid personality and musical 
Chatter kept him, by turns, fascinated; 
and irritated but never bored. 

Even when they reached a main south- 
southwest canal, several times wider 
than the branch that passed Crotan and 
beginning to flood with water from the 
melting ice cap^ the scenery remained 
depressing to the ultimate degree. . It, 
consisted largely of flat sea bottoms 
planted with endless rows of cacti. Yet,, 
when Yahna told him that the rotation, 
of lifers itself, instead of the' giant, 
pumps he had envisaged, pushed water 
to-ward the Equator, the sheer engineer- 
ing genius of .those forgotten builders 
made him gasp. 

The cacti ranged from spiny, barrel- 
shaped spring'growths to towering, stiff- 
ly-branched old monsters. Caricatures, 
of weird animals in poses, of pain or 
mockery reminded hiin of Joshua trees 
he had seen in the American Southwest. 
His-guide said that many varieties need- 
ed only simple processing to supply both 
thermo-plastic and thefrno-setting mate- 
rials of almost every degree Of utiliiy, 
from fabrics to structural materials as. 
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tough and ductile as steel. What, he won- 
dered, could such' grown 7 to-prder_ plas- 
tics mean to an Earth where inetals 
were becoming harder to find with every 
passing year. 

Occasionally the Grand Canal did cut 
through highlands. Here the landscape 
was worn, humpbacked hills covered 
with mounds of brick-re4 shale. Those 
mounds, Yahna said, were tailings from 
mines that had tunnelled to fantastic 
depths under the surface of the planet 
before the search for minerals was de- 
spaired of. 

“All our farmers now . live in aban- 
doned old mines to escape the cold 
nights,” she sang in the.wistful anapests 
she affected when in a melancholy mood. 
“There is little charm left on the surface 
of Mars, you can see.” 

Jack understood why she had made 
that reference to the' surface when the 
sun sank on the first evening of their 
trip and cold creeping in from outer 
space drove them to shelter in one of 
those farming communities. The family 
that made them charmingly welcome — 
but not worshipfully so, despite the 
Princess’ ennobling wings — consisted of 
four softspoken adults ' and an equal 
_mjmber of noisy children. (Four off- 
spring' was the quota, Yahna whispered, 
since Mars could not support more.) 

The youngest was a winsome baby as 
heavily furred and, despite her sad stubs 
of wings, as cuddly as a kitten. (“We had 
hoped she would fly,” Yahna translated 
the sigh of one of the colfathers, “but 
we were not so blessed. We must take 
her to the hospital for amputations next 
month.”) 

Eldest of the children was an adoles- 
cent in the embari’assing process^ of 
shedding his natural fur coat and as- 
suming the soft down of ah adult. (“Our 
philosopher,” one of the mothers intro- 
duced him 'proudly.) 

The family lived in the topmost level 
of an abandoned mine, apparently con-, 
tent despite the primitive facilities. 
They had painted or stuccoed the walls 
in bright colors and had highlighted 



them at intervals with vegetable oil 
lamps or the inevitable gold plaques and 
intricately woven screens showing 
scenes of the planet^s robust youth. They 
set an ample, though monotonous, table. 
And they knew about Jack, Bill, the 
quest for the teleport and the early ar- 
rival of the Second Expedition. 

“We keep in telepathic contact with 
our friends at Cretan,” one of the men 
explained. "It is. almost like living in 
town. Tell us, though, Princess, if you 
approve of your present trip. All Mars 
is talking about it and, as you know, 
much of the comment is unfavorable. 
Why chance stirring up the Avron? 
Hasn’t;she already done enough harm?” 

“It is Mura’s feeling-that Mars will 
need all of its defense -weapons when 
the Terrestrials came,” Yahna replied. 

“Defense?" The sweet- v.pice of the 
adolescent cracked with the intensity of 
his feeling. “Didn’t Quirtades teach self- 
defense is never justifiable? And wasn’t 
it passive resistance that broke the Av- 
ron’ s grip on us?” 

rpHERE followed an eight-way discus- 
sion that, despite Yahna’s transla- 
tions, drifted far beyond Jack’s depth. 
As he fought to grasp its subtleties he 
had the disturbing impression that the 
furry, round-eyed infant understood 
much more of what was Being said than 
he. He did decide; before he nodded off 
to sleep on the cushions they had spread 
that, in addition to a pathological fear 
of the Avron, all looked dubiously upon 
the machinations of their dynamic 
Pitaret. 

“Now maybe you will explain,” he 
said to Yahna the next frigid morning 
after their boat was on its whirring 
way, “how such charming, proper people 
have developed such, uh, peculiar family 
relationships?” 

“Peculiar?” A ruff of tiny feathers 
encircling the., base of her slim heck 
stirred as she sensed his meaning. 

“Why yes. Four men and women liv- 
ing together like that. I’m pretty broad- 
minded, but still. . .” 
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"How else should theiy live, you filthy 
barbarian?” 

“Oh, come now.” He backed water fu- 
riously. “Don’t get mad, I was just pull- 
ing yoUr . . your wing. Didn’t know 

you were that touchy about it.” 

"Since we're on the subject,” 'she 
ruffled all her feathers at him now, “why 
not tell me how beings who call- them- 
selves civilized can possibly tolerate, let 
alone enjoy, such a spiritual, physi- 
cal ' and emotional straight jacket as 
monogamy ?” 

“I could teach you to like monogarhy.” 
He winked at her brazenly. 

"Some Earthlings do enjoy the bless- 
ings of polyandry and polygamy, don’t 
they?” she shot at him. triumphantly. 
“I remember Mura telling me that in 
Tibet—” 

“Well, if you ..call sueh things bless- 
ihgs, yes,” he admitted grudgingly. 

“So that’s why your infant mind was 
so horrified yesterday when I proposed !' 
And I merely thought you found me, re- 
pulsive. Why . Why, if we ever get 
back to Crotan, I’ll, scratch your ugly 
eyes out. Jack Harkness!” 

“ ‘Alouette, charming Alouette’ ” he 
sang, not too badly out of tune. 

"Stop that horrid cacophony!” she 
shrieked while his heart leaped to see 
how utterly divine she looked when 
angry. , ' 

“ ‘I shall pluck your feathers. I shall 
pluck your heck.’ ” ‘ 

“No. No! Stop it, I say. Please!” 
Amazingly, she dropped the tiller, put 
both hands to her neck, shrouded herself 
in her wings and. burst into sobs. 

"Now Yahna!” He brought the boat 
back on course with one bandaged hand 
and patted her clumsily with the other. 
“I didn’t mean it. Honest I didn’t. I don’t 
care a damn how Martians conduct their 
love lives. I Was just talking.” 

The sobs did not abate. 

"Gee whiz.” He pressed her against 
him despite her halfhearted wriggles. 
“Look, Bill’s my best friend, but I’ll be 
a three-toed sloth if I want to be married 
to both of you.” (What did one do when 



a birdwoman wept?) 

' “You horrid man" she wailed inside 
her barrier of feathers. “If you really 
loved me. . .. I know : You have a sweet- 
heart back on Earth.” 

“No !” he protested. "It’s you I love, 
Yahna.” (M’gosh, why had he said.that?) 

“You really do?” One damp eye broke 
cover to study him., 

“Of course I do.” (Well, he thought 
in astonishment, I guess I do at that!,) 

“And you won’t yowl ‘Alouette’ at me 
any more?” 

“I won’t. I swear it,” (Except under 
extreme, provocation, he made a mental 
reservation.) 

“I’ll try not to provoke you.” She sat 
up and preened. Then she started to 
laugh, not maliciously, but wholeheart- 
edly and merrily. “Earthmen are funny, 
too,” she cooed and took the sting out of 
the words by kissing him soundly. (Kiss- 
ing, he decided, must be an old inter- 
planetary custom!) 

So it went: Visits to the cultured 
Martians at night; endless discussions 
mixed with .lovers’ quarrels and recon-- 
ciliations by day. In the process Jack 
came to understand and appreciate the 
variety and Captivating charm, both of 
the brave inhabitants of the gutted plan- 
et in general, and of Yahna in particu- 
lar. She ceased to be an alien life form. 
She was human! 

“And to think,” he marvelled' on one 
occasion, “that Bill and I came Kfere to 
rob the socks off a bunch of gooks. Lord, 
were we green !” 

“I like you' for saying that. Jack.” 
Yahna patted his healing hand. 

4^N THE tenth day they encountered 
fields still unplowed and covered 
with patches of melting snow. .On the 
■thirteenth, they reached the slowly re- 
treating edge of the polar ice cap. Water 
had cut deep channels through the gla- 
cier at many points. Down these, fresh- 
ets poured into the canal. Their little 
craft soon could make no progress 
against such currents. 

“Now what?” Jack stared out over the 
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white blanket that stretched, unbroken, 
to the pole. 

“We take to the ice,” the Princess re- 
plied. “The bottom of the boat is made' 
to serve as sled runners. The screw will 
dig into the ice and push us.” 

“What will we use for fuel?” 

“If we loaded everything in sight,” 
she hazarded, “we might make it.” 

“All that distance?” ' t 

“The pole is only a hundred of' your 
miles away. .Mars is a small planet.” 
They dragged the boat onto firm ice. 
They prowled the muddy canal bank 
collecting burnable debris. Last season’s 
cactus stalks and roots ; branches of 
stunted trees resembling sagebrush, and 
even dead rushes, were loaded until their 
craft resembled a haystack. Then they 
squeezed themselves into the stern. With, 
Yahna steering and Jack stuffing the 
boiler at frequent intervals, they 
bumped southward at fairly respectable 
speed through ever-thickening mists. 

They made it too, just before sunset 
—and almost killed themselves in the 
process. Suddenly, out of the fog, a 
perpendicular, milk-white cliff loomed. 
So nearly did it match the snow that 
Yahna saw it only at the last minute.- 
She slammed the tiller hard over. The 
boat skidded wildly, hurling Jack over- 
board, and came to a bone-shattering 
stop against the barrier. 

“Jack! Are you hurt? Jack darling!” 
Yahna cut the thrashing screw and 
rushed to the Earthling. He was spread- 
eagled on the icepack, unconscious. 

"Great Land of Nod!” She wrung her 
hands, then rubbed his face with snow. 
“What shall I ,do now?” she moaned 
when he did not respond. “Avron! Av- 
ron, help me.” 

The temperature, which' had been rea- 
sonably warm during the day, was plum- 
metting now. Soon it would become un- 
bearable, even for a Martian. They must 
find shelter, and at once. 

Yahna bent her . head, listening; 

“The portal,” she- crooned after a 
time. “It must be near. Yes ! To the left.’’ 
She grasped the.unco.nscioiis man by his 



ankles, set her teeth and began drag- 
ging him across the ice. 

Minutes later, when she was gasping 
from exhaustion, a crazy door of 
cracked arid eroded plastic caught her 
eye. It was not locked. Only a drift of 
snow kept it- from tumbling off its 
hinges. But through its cracks trickled 
a stream of warm air. 

P RINCESS YAHNA dug madly at the 
drift with fingers’ and toes, sweeping 
the loosened particles away with strong 
wing beats, much like the ‘Alouette’ she 
hated. With the last dregs of her 
strength she cleared the lintel and forced 
the portal open wide enough to admit 
passage. Bending almost double against 
a wash of dense air, she dragged Jack 
inside and fought the door closed. 

For long moments she leaned against 
the white wall, sobbing in utter weari- 
ness. Then she went back to her task 
of resuscitation. 

“Hey. Don’t. Stop it!” Jack mum- 
bled at last. "I’m awri’. Lemme rest.” 
"You’re sure you’re not killed?” 

"No. Jus’ battered but unbowed.”, He 
sat up, then lay back with a groari. 
“Knocked the wind outa me. Ow! 
Cracked a rib,, too,. I thirik. But I’ll sur- 
vive.” His eyelids dropped. “Warm 
here,” he whispered. “Gotta sleep li’l 
while. Then we’ll go on.” 

She cradled his head in her lap and 
listened to his snores.- (Did snoring ex- 
plain, maybe, why Earth women could 
tolerate only one husband ? It certainly 
couldn’t be called musical. Had a kind 
of rhythm, though. Sleepy rhythm.) 

She jerked herself awake. 'This was 
Avron territory. She must stand guard. 
Mustn’t relax for a moment. . Not with 
good old non-sensitive Jack asleep 
sleep slee. 

A long while later Yahna shook her- 
self, pushed her lover’s head oft her ach- 
ing knees and sprang to her’ feet. 

The air! Real" air! Not like the thin, 
wornout stuff outside. Alrriost as dense 
as at the theatredrbme. She could fly 
here! To prove it, she berit her wings 
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until blood sang through her veins. 

There was something she must do. 
What had she been thinking of, lazing 
here? It must be almost dawn.. She 
looked casually at Jack. Gross, raw- 
boned creature . especially with his 
mouth open! He might sleep all .day. 
Meanwhile, she would go to' Mother 
Avron. 

In the gray light she stood sliiti and 
burnished., like some outlandish Joan of 
Arc leading an early morning foray. 
Without a backward glance she fook-to 
the air with a roar of plumes. 

She slanted up for several hundred 
feet under the inward-sloping bulge of 
the wall . up and up until the sand 
scratches 'on its outer surface thiniied 
away and it" became clear as glass 
up until the rim of the sun rose over the 
horizon and gilded her. 

Soft wbodedvhills beckoned to. south- 
ward. The range was composed of three 
miniature peaks amids't a chain of well- 
watered foothills that stretched to the 
horizon. As she reached the- center of- 
the triangle she threw back her wings 
and- slid down-air in the whistling dive. 

The sun slipped back under the hori- 
zon as she dropp^. Rainbows caressed 
her when she landed on a hillside cov- 
ered knee deep with purple sward. 
Brooding silence surrounded her. Not 
a lizard sang. Not a leaf stirred. Noth- 
ing moved except shadows. 

On'impulse, she threw back her head 
and let her throat pulse with the thrush- 
like call that had been the rallying cry 
of Martians- since time began. 

At first- only echoes responded. Then, 
far in the misty distance she heard an 
answering call, sweet as an arpeggio 
played on some fairy harp. Moments 
later she was surrounded by flashing 
yellow, wings. 

As they folded, Yahna beheld three 
beings much like herself. Two were slen- 
'der, laughing girls bearing fruit and 
flowers. The third was a youth with a 
sulky mouth who wore a jeweled wrist- 
'let. 

“A Red One! Welcome!” came the 



boy’s admiring thought. 

"You must be hungry,” ’pathed oneof 
the girls. “This fruit is freshly picked. 
Do have some." . 

"And these.” The other girl was weav- 
ing the flowers she held into a. chaplet. 
“You. must wear them around your love- 
ly' head.” 

"Thank you, friends,” Yahna hesi- 
tated,, "but I .” 

"Oh, come now,” laughed the boy as 
she-drew back. “Don’t be shy:” He broke 
a branch bearing opalescent fruit and 
stepped forward purposefully. 

ri^HERE was something about him that 
^ set Yahna’s heart throbbing uncer- 
tainly. He was so sure of himself. At 
the same time, though, there was a 
queer, lax quality about his face, and 
those of his companions, that repelled, 
her. 

“I" am not hungry,” she lied firmly ,- 
starting to spread her wings. ' 

The others pressed so closely about- 
her that she was earthbound. 

“Well,” the boy was becoming petu- 
lant, “if you insist on being rude. I’ll 
have to. . .” He was raising his. hand 

to press the fruit against her lips when 
his wristlet whirred like a serpent. He 
cried aloud, then , stared at the trinket, 
like a hurt child. 

“It -was she!” This thought leaped 
from the girl at Yahna’s right. It was 
surrounded by images of supreme au- 
thority and of .trembling fear. "Don’t 
touch the Red One.” Her face was'wax- 
like. 

"Yes.” This from the boy. “It had 
been so long . so long. We-fbrgot.” He 
rubbed a hand oyer -his -eyes. Then, tp 
Yahna: "Come. You are awaited.” 

The girls fell back slightly but re- 
mained close enough to intipede any. atr 
tempt at flight. .Gently they,.herded their 
guest toward the b'ottonf of the slope.. 

Turning left when they reached a 
stream that sparkled through the dell, 
they continued on', first at a rapid pace, 
then at an amble, 

"’This is so-ldull,” the taller of the girls 
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complained at last. "We were all going 
to make love- today.’’ 

A whir from tlje wristlet answered. 
The boy winced and quickened his steps. 

"Look! A lizard!” twittered the other 
girl before fifteen minutes had passed. 
"It will be delicious !” She half-ran, half- 
flew in pursuit until the leader’s angry 
shout brought her to heel. All had wor- 
ried looks on their smooth faces when 
the cavalcade reformed. 

"Red One,” frowned the youth, "this 
grass hurts our feet. We haven’t walked 
so far in, . . .ages. Will' you promise 

to go with us if we fly?” 

"Of course. I must see the Avron.” 
They winged upward; -swept along a 
canyon past a waterfall that broke 
thrice during its descent and splashed 
into a pool where sporting Martians 
trilled at them. Turning in formation,'' 
they crossed a plain. 

Now the girls burst into song. Soon 
Yaihna and the boy joined in. It was an 
ancient melody that awakened formless 



yearnings. It told of another age, a 
green world, a people young'and master- 
ful. 

A white building formed among the 
rainbows; Its balconies reminded of the 
waterfall, and of the song as well. They 
alighted on a marble ramp near an 
arched entrance. 

5lo guards barred the- way. A few 
goldeii youngsters flitted through the 
half-lighted, soaring interior balconies. 
They paid the newcomers only casual 
attention. 

They stopped before a round, zircon- 
studded door nestling. ju§t under the 
dome. As it irised the Princess heard' a 
frightened twittering and a -rush of 
wings. Her guides had departed. 

The portal opened to its, fullest and 
disclosed a nest! 

It was an eyrie such as she had seen 
only in metallic tomes recording the 
birth of her race'., . . books so old, so 
worn, so alien that they antedated the 
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time when Martians i^ecame flying mam- 
mals . . . marked the era during which 
they still were ovoviviparous ! 

OMETHING moved in the nest. It 
was naked. It was weak. It was 
incredibly ancient.^ Yet its agate eyes 
were alight with intelligence. And, when 
it lifted a bald head and opened its wide, 
diamond-shaped mouth, the voice that 
poured forth was rich in overtones. 

“Welcome, Princess,” intoned the 
sprawled being from its downy resting 
place. It reached out an arm — or per- 
haps a featherless wing — to touch her 
but she recoiled. 

“Do not fear me. Red One,” quavered 
the Avron. "The danger lies elsewhere. 
Have you touched it?” 

“Touched what?” 

“The food my poor ids must have tried 
to force upon you.” 

“No.” 

“Good.” The creature’s tense fierce- 
vness relaxed and it switched to telepathy 
as though its effort at speech had ex- 
hausted it. “You are from Cro^n?” 
“Yes. 'From Pitaret Mura.” 
“Pitaref.'” The thing actually chuck- 
led. “There was a time when only a Pitar 
sent messengers to the Avron. What 
does the Unspeakable want?” 

“We are being. . The Pitaret fears 
we are about to be invaded by Earth. 
He—” 

“Earth?” The strange mouth opened 
in a hiss of disgust. “That mud puddle?" 
That den of hopping monstrosities?” 
“Earth has . . advanced,” the girl 
stumbled. “It has a great civilization, 
the outgrowth of colonies that Mars 
placed there long ago. Now Earth is 
overcrowded. It also seeks colonies.” 
“And it comes here’ To this hell 
hole ?” The Avron fluttered with feeble 
mirth. “I must know more of this. Yes, 
much more." There was an interval, dur- 
ing which the quiet wrapped about Yah- 
na- like a stifling blanket. 

“Go, Princess," that thread of .thought 
came again. “I am weary. One becomes 
quite weary" after a Time. And I must 



think . Earth ! I was there once when 
young. . Ugh! And yet, it might be 
better than.,this cold prison planet,” The 
fleshless head lifted for a moment on 
its wisp of neck. The eyes regarded 
Yahna speculatively, first the right one, 
then the left. “Have no fear. I will 
watch over you. But let not my ids 
persuade you to eat. And, as you walue 
your soul, return here when I call.” The 
eyes closed. The head sank upon its. 
couch of down. 

VI 

^^TaHNA tiptoed from the room; 
swooped down the central shaft of the 
temple, passed the outer door and min- 
gled with the groups of golden ones who 
wandered the lawns. Her original cap- 
tors did not reappear. The other inhabit- 
ants of the polar dome paid her slight at- 
tention. 

Occasionally a smiling girl would ap- 
proach to offer food or admire her plu- 
mage. Just as infrequently a boy — there 
were no- mature people in evidence — 
would eye her with detached lechery. 
But. the, majority did not speak to her, 
or to each other, for that matter. They 
seemed roaming in a mental fog that 
kept ail contacts fleeting and simple. 

Were they children? No! All Mars, 
the histories said, had passed through a 
-phase like this. That had been eons ago 
when Martians, bruised, and bleeding 
'from .vainglorious attempts to expand 
-throughout the Galaxy, had reeled back 
to their' ravaged planet. Almost to their 
eternal damnation they had heaped their 
troubles on the patient back of 'their 
Mother Demigoddess, the nearly immor- 
tal Avron, Mindlessly they had done her 
bidding, as a bee swarm obeys its Queen, 
letting individual intelligence and initir 
ative waver toward extinguishment/ 
even as their wings trophied in the thin- 
ning atmosphere. 

Then, with the end in sight, a few 
brave souls had .revolted. The Avron 
tried to hold, them to her; as an over in- 
dulgent niother clings to a retarded 
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child. Somehow the bravest had disen- 
tangled themselves. Stripped of their 
wings, left with only a vestige of their’ 
magnificent mental powers, the rebels 
had starved and died by the millions as 
they, started the long, almost hopeless 
process of rebuilding a ruined civiliza- 
tion upon a planet that never could be 
rebuilt. 

But the golden strain had remained 
faithfuLto the Avron. Here in the south 
they had patched up one of the plastic 
domes as a refuge against the cold and 
the near-vacuum. Here they had vege- 
tated. Had something the Avron intro- 
duced in their diet held these descend- 
ants of proud conquerors to the mental 
level of childreif? 

A bit of overheard dialogue between 
two languid, giggling girls partially dis- * 
abused her of this idea. Their remarks 
were couched in terms of sophisticated, 
ageless evil. 

Then, as she turned the corner of a 
hedge, she came upon a reclining youth 
engaged in an utterly impossible pur- 
suit. By means of pure thought, appar- 
ently, he had brought a miniature planet 
into being for his amusement. It spun 
slowly, twenty feet above his head. It 
was complete in every detail of oceans, 
rivers, forests .and even infinitesimal 
animals and people. Fairy castles reared 
beside sapphire lakes. At one castle a 
war w;as being fought between. 

Feeling Yahna’s eyes upon his crea- 
tion, the boy grinned, allowed his toy 
world to vanish' in a puff of light, 
jumped up, and gave her chase ! 

Heart hammering with a terror in 
which she was horrified to find a trace of 
pleasure, Yahna fluttered upward just 
in time to evade the grasp of those round 
arms. She kept a fe’w lengths ahead of 
them until a golden girl crossed the line 
of flight. Thereupon her pursuer waved 
airily and set out after more complacent 
game. 

Well! Yahha dropped to the ground 
in a fury. What manner of creatures 
were these, indeed? Intelligent? Obvi- 
ously ! But flitting from one interest to” 



another like humming .birds, with no 
purpose they could keep- in mind for 
more than a few minutes. What had the 
'Avron called them? ‘‘Her poor ids.” A 
bunch of decadent, sex-ridden, winged 
idiots, that’s what they w,ere! 

Not idiots ! Ids ! She searched her 
memory for scraps of information she 
had picked out of Mura’s mind; The id 
represented the subconscious. . no, the 
unconscious. In the normal being, it was 
confined to the “basement” of the mind ; 
was seldom allowed to sate its primitive 
hungers. The Ego kept the id enchained 
during the daytime. The Super-ego, or 
censor, wielded the whip over it when 
the Ego slept. Only in. times of great 
mental stress could the id partially break 
its bonds and rise to the level of con- 
sciousness. 

“Yet the id must be given its due,” 
Mura had once said. “It is the repository 
of a vast amount of knowledge. Under 
hypnotism it can perform mental feats 
that put the Ego to shame. Probably a 
memory of all the past of our race. . . 
possibly a memory of its future, .is 
locked within the id.” 

Yahna touched the shoulder of a girl 
who was romping past her toward a la- 
goon where others splashed and 
screamed in mock combat. 

“Excuse me,” she ’pathed. “I seem to 
have forgotten the words of Thiurna’s 
‘Song of the Fourth Planet’ Do you re- 
member them?” 

“You’ve forgotten !” The girl clapped 
her hands. “Oh, how wonderful. A hew 
sensation! How does it feel, .to forget 
anything?” 

“Why it feels. . .silly,” floundered' 
Yahna, following her new acquaint- 
ance’s example by sitting down bn the 
turf. 

“You really can’t remember? But 
then, you’re a Red One; Red Ones are 
atavisms and therefore schizoid. Well, 
here’s your stupid old song.” 

Her feathered throat pulsed with 
sweet music. 

“tJona ulam fulador. . .Evain mandran 
ha-. . . .” 
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AND ON, while Yahna listened en- 
^ thralled to the epic of Martian 
springtime. It was a song so ancient 
that only the title, and a few scraps of 
the verses were preserved in even the 
oldest histories. 

“Primitive, but rather pretty,” 
yawned the Golden One as she finished. 
"Much too spiritual, though, doii’t you 
agree? Come, let’s have our swim." 

“Tell me one thing," Yahna ventured. 
"Are you really an id?” 

The child squawked ! Her fingers dart- 
ed out .like claws. Her eyes shadowed 
with hatred, as though she had been sub- 
j^ted to the ultimate insult. Then, 
poised to strike, she laughed instead. 

“Am I an id?” she sneered. “Your se- 
mantics are abominable. We are id, and 
id alone is free.” She did a dance step, 
then burst into tears and fled. 

Shunned from that moment as though 
she carried a plague, Yahna paced the 
garden for slow hours, awaiting her re- 
call by the Avron. What if it did not 
conoe? A night among these uninhibited 
creatures could be full of terror. 

Already, though the sun was still high, 
she saw couples lackadaisically pairing 
off among the trees. In the drowsy after-, 
noon not a bird sang, unless the passion- 
filled, muted carolings of the Golden 
Ones could be called those of birds. Not- 
a relef barked from the pools. This 
world was dead, .long dead. 

In the extremity of her loneliness 
some barrier broke inside her mirid. 
.What was she doing in this awful place? 
Where was Jack? How could she have 
forgotten him? Lying there bruised and 
bleeding. . .perhaps dead from neglect 

.her neglect! 

“Jack!” she screamed. “Jack. Come 
and help me. I’m so very lost.” In de-> 
spair she flung herself on the grass and 
beat the ground with impotent fists. 

"Great grief, Yahna, is it really you?” 
3; startled voice asked above her. 

She rolled over and stared at the boy 
who had chased her. Only. . .no, it wasn’t 
that boy. This one didn’t have wings. 
He was wearing heavy torn clothing. 



And he looked tireu and sick. Why, he 
looked like . . no, this was some evil 

Avron trick! But it had to be Jack. It 
was Jack. She jumped up and flung her- 
self into the waiting arms with a force 
that almost knocked him down. 

“Jack,” she panted. “If it’s really you, 
kiss, me. That’s the way I’ll know.” 

“Of course it’s me,” he said with a fine 
disregard for grammar after he had 
spent a time doing her bidding. “Who’d 
you think it was ?” 

“There was an evil thing who chased 
me.” 

“That could have been me, too. I tried 
to talk to you a w^hile back. You flew 
away like crazy. I almosbthought it was 
your double. Lucky, thing I trailed you. 
The brambles and thickets were almost 
too much for me.” 

“Brambles? Thickets?” She looked 
around dazedly. There was no purple 
grass. They stood oh- a sere, brushgrowh 
hillside, legs scratched and bleeding 
from thorns sprouted in the, eroded soil. 

“I don’t understand,’’ she moaned. “It 
was all so beautiful. And where are 
the Golden Ones ?” 

“You-mean those skinny morons flit- 
ting around? They look more like yellow 
curs to me. Half-starved, too, though 
they kept -trying to make me eat some 
kind of green berries. Got quite nasty 
when I wouldn’t.” 

“How did you get here? I left you 
miles and miles away.” 

“Miles?, What are you taljyng about? 
The barrier is hardly a mile from here. 
What kind of a mad greenhouse is. this, 
anyway, with everything jammed to- 
gether in it, like plums in a pudding?” 

“Mura warned me,” she whimpered 
like a child whosemew toys has been bro- 
ken. “The Avron still has power to make 
Martians see and do what she wants 
them to.” 

“She sure does. And I don’t like peo- 
ple who push other people around, men- 
tally or otherwise. Let’s go knock some 
sense into her head.” 

“No.” She hung back. “I’m afraid." 

“Honey child, if we can whip a welk. 
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we can at least outpoint an Avron. 
Where’s her hangout? That whited se- 
pulchur you swooped out of a while 
back?” Taking her firmly by the arm, 
he walked her toward the building. 

TT WAS awe-inspiring rather than 
beautiful now, like a cliff that had 
withstood the elements for ages. The bal- 
conies were chipped and scarred by for- 
gotten battles. The noble ramp was 
crumbling. The very marble looked tired. 
And the interior of the structure was 
heaped with filth arid fallen cornices. 
Only the zircon-studded door looked the 
same to Yahna when she found it after/ 
endless climbing up tottering stairways. 

Jack hammered on the panels with 
both fists. He would demand an explana- 
tion ! 

As the portal dilated he strode 
through it masterfully, then stopped 
dead. 

That embryonic horror the Avron? 
Skin crawling, hair stirring on his scalp, 
he stumbled backward, and collided with 
the Princess in his unreasoning retreat. 

"Stand still,” whispered the girl. “Say 
nothing!” 

He -forced himself to do so, although 
his impulse was to run-, madly from 
something so alien th'at he could relate it 
to nothing in previous experience 
run until his heart stopped or his mind 
rejected all memory of this monstrosity. 

His brain felt like an apple; one of 
those candy-covered apples- on a ’stick 
that his grandmother always bought for 
him when they went to the Morgan 
County Fair. Somebody was turning the 
apple slowly, .slowly, .trying to decide 
where to take the first luscious bite. 

Even in' his panic he had to marvel 
that such- a fancy should have struck 
him. He had td’ be getting out of here, 
away from those probing agate eyes, 
while he still retained a shred of sanity. 
Damn Yahna! Why did she bar the 
door? He must be getting back into 
space. Even the cold, glittering stars 
were better than .this . . . this mental 
vivisection. Please, Yahna. Pretty 
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please, sweetheart! Leave this place! 

Grandma was like that, though, he 
had to admit. A hard woma!n, the neigh- 
bors said. Made him work like a slave 
on her, little Indiana farm. But, when- 
ever they went to the fair, she would 
spend her last cent~on a candy apple of 
a toy boat to make his boy’s eyes shine. 

"Well!” said Grandma. (She, too, had 
eyes like “aggies”, he remembered now.) 
“Well, I declare! You sartainly are the 
brash youngun, Jackie, cornin’ all the 
way from the big city to rob an ol’ wom- 
an of her fanciest heirloom!” 

“Yes’m. I mean. No ma’am.” He 
kicked a shamed toe at the floor. 

“If I could be sure Yahna ’ and" you 
wouldn’t hurt yerselves playin’ with it. 
I’d be of half a mind,to give it to you. 
It’s so old arid wornout I’d been thinkin’ 
about puttin’ it in the barn anyway.” 

“Yes’m,”‘he stanimered, still unable to 
look up. 

“In love with Yahna, too? She’s a 
mighty nice girl. Still, your folks haven’t 
lived in the neighborhood very long. I- 
don’t quite know how to take ’em. Why, 
land’s sakes, last time I was over to your 
place, your grandpaw was aswingin’ by 
his tail", thumbin’ his nose at-a high arid 
mighty dinosaur, .and prob’ly figgerin’ 
out how to rob it of its back teeth. Guess 
1 sort of underrated his abilities, .bet 
on the wrong primate, you might say. If 
I’da been hs smart as I thought, I 
wouldn’t be in the fix I am now, with the 
old homestead plastered with mort- 
gages.” 

“Yes’m.” 

“I like you and yourn, though, Jackie, 
even if you always were a bunch of 
climbers.” The Avron started to stretch 
out an . . arm ... to pat his head, then 
thought better of it. “And I’m proud as 
can be that you’re sweet on my Yahna. 
Why, most critters would run and 
scream at the bare sight of her, or,” she 
added with a sly side glance at the Prin- 
cess, “start thinkin’ right off about 
plucking her for Sunday' dinner, like 
,Alouette.” 

"Please, Mother,” husked the girl. 
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“I’m sorry. Shouldn’t’ve said that. 
Guess I’m gettin’ senile. 

“Well, Jackie, when I first heard you 
were cornin’ to visit, I'got some mighty 
big ideas. Those notions were senile, too, 

I see now. Nobody’s goin’ to stand up 
against humans for very long, ’specially 
after they intermarry with Martians a 
few more times. There’s yere teleport 
. . .that old thing over in the corner." 
The. Avron’s head sank weakly onto its 
downy cushion. " 

Slowly, wonderingly, not a bit fright- 
ened-now, Jack lifted his eyes and stared 
at a battered, dial-covered box crouching 
in the^shadows. It seemed little larger 
than a telephone booth. 

“That?” he asked in a cracked voice. 
“Gee, I thought it would be. .lots big- 
ger." 

T’T’S LITTLE, all right, but it drinks 
•*- power like water,” answered the 
Avron. “Never was too much good in the 
first place but I’just couldn’t afford to 
build a fair sized one. Now, with plu- 
tonium and electricity scarce as, hen’s 
teeth, I’ve had to turn it off. There’s 
only enough power left to keep this old 
place ventilated and half-way decently 
warm.” She was shivering, although the 
temperature in the room hovered around 
blood heat. “The controls still - are set 
for my old colonies. I wonder what.-ever 
became of them. Sometimes, .but no. 
I’m being senile again. 

“Now you two younguns run along 
with it.” The demigoddess’ voice turned 
querulous. “I’m ah old woman and it’s 
long past time for my nap.”- 

“But how can we get it to Cretan?” 
Jack dared to ask. 

“'Tsk! I’m wbolgatherin’ ag’in. I’ll 
have my poor ids carry it to the boat. 
That’s about all they’re good for any 
more. I, can spare a pinch of fuel for 
your motor, too enough to get you 
home." 

"Thank you very much, Grandma." 
Jack was surprised to find his ey« wet 
.^as he repeated that boyhood rigmarole. 
“Is there anything I can do to make 



you rhore comfortable?” he asked her. 

“Why yes. There is, you know.” The 
bald head rose for the last tirrie and those 
awful eyes looked at him almost bash- 
fully. “If^ou’d ask ’em. to pipe television 
up here, Fd surely appreciate it.. Our re- 
ceiver’s broke down. And it does be 
dreadfully dull, sometimes, for a body 
who can’t get around like she used to/’ 
“I’ll ask Mura as soon as we get to 
Cretan,” -he promised. 

“That’s a nice boy. Now go out in the 
hall for a minute. Yahna is a fine girl 
and much smarter than she sometimes 
talks, don’t you ever forget. But she’s 
young enough to be a bit oldfashioned 
about monogamy and things like that. If 
she’s going to marry you. .and she is, 
no matter what you say. .there are a 
few things I rriust tell her.” 

VU 

OLONEL Horace Brown of the 
newly created United Nations Space 
Army, was first down the gangplank of 
his new flagship, The, Titan. (No space- 
sissy, he!) 

Behind him stumbled three members 
of his staff, their faces drawn and waxy 
from combined after-effects of decelera- 
tion sickness and Suspense. One carried 
a movie camera. 

The cdlonel was- a big man — bony 
frame, wide teeth, leonine head. His 
mane of gray hair stirred in the piping 
wind as he removed his peaked uniform 
cap and stood, while he slowly counted 
ten, with it pressed over his heart. The 
cap held a walkie-talkie microphone. 

“Mars at last: ‘A hope beyond the 
shadow of a dream,’ ” he quoted in a 
magnificent baritone. When silence 
called for more resounding sentiments 
he added : 

“ ‘Much have 1 tfavell’d in the realms 
of gold. 

And' many goodly states and kingdoms 
seen.' "■ ' 

Perfect 1 That should knock them 
dead when the recording was^ ’vised in 
every home bn Earth. '• 
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He looked about like a middle-aged 
eagle and frowned. There certainly 
wasn’t any gold in evidence. The riiddy 
cactus spread in smartly dressed col- 
umns in every direction, though. Some 
of the plants held up round, thick leaves 
as though saluting. 

There was the United Nations flag he 
had planted four years before, only 
slightly frayed by the dry, thin air. 

There was that same mysterious plas- 
tic tower, thrusting out of the flat 
’ ground like a phallic symbol. There was 
the equally mysterious opaque dome that 
the gooks had never allowed him to in- 
vestigate. 

But where were the gooks themselves 
in their golden harness ? They must have 
heard the roar of, the braking rockets 
in time to rush from their caves and 
fling themselves prostrate as they had 
done before. Confound it, he had been 
counting on them to climax a spectacu- 
lar TV scene. 

Ah, there they came, the lazy dogs! 
Brown held out a broad, hairy hand. An 
unerring adjutant filled it with a pair of 
binoculars. 

Hmmm. A hundred .of them had 
popped out of the base of that ,Jower, 
four abreast, like red soldier a^its. Wear- 
ing so much gold they could hardly 
clank. Well drilled, too, and armed this 
'time. There came their leader in the 
van. You never could tell one Martian 
from another but, dammit, that chap 
looked familiar. This whole thing didn’t 
' have the right feel. 

“Have a ^machine gun cover us from 
the ship,” Brown told the adjutant. 

Who in blazes was that fellow wearing 
ipants? He fiddled with the glasses, then 
dropped them. By all the little pink de- 
mons ! That was Sergeant Newsome, his 
old brasspounder. He’d know that ugly 
square mug a mile away. 

“Make it two machine guns,” he 
barked at a lieutenant. 

He considered, withdrawing inside the - 
ship, then flung his head back proudly. 

Not! Face ’em.dbwn. Show no weak- 
ness. White man’s burden. All that! 



Right hand lifted, palm outward in 
what was, or should be, the interplane- 
tary sign of peace, the colonel paced for- 
ward, majestic, undaunted, alone. 

The leaders met at the base of the pole, 
bearing that old U.N. flag. 

"Welcome back. Colonel Brown,” sang- 
the Pitaret. “Welcome to Mars.” 

** ‘charm’d magic casements, opening on 
_ the .foam of perilous seas, in faery land 
forlorn.’ ” 

Mura saluted with a. snap. After a 
second’s hesitation. Brown did likewise. 

"Our seas are stopped with dust, un- 
fortunately," the Pitaret added, “but you 
humans have been a long time getting 
here.” 

“I 'don’t understand,” the deflated 
colonel husked. “Weren’t you my. 
my. , .” 

“Dogrobber’s the word, isn’t it,, 
colonel? Yes, Pm Mura, your own gook."' 

“But how did you learn English, 
and Keats?.!’ 

“My adjutant taught me. I think you 
know Mr. Newsome here?” 

“That, .that Moonjumper!” Finding 
, someone upon whom to vent his spleen at 
last. Brown let loose a blast that made 
^he very cactus quail. “He’s under ar- 
rest.” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Bill, who had 
been enjoying himself immensely. “You 
forget I didn’t re-enlist; I’m a private 
citizen.” 

“Where’s your passport?” 

“Diplomatic relations have not yet 
been established between Mars and 
Earth,” Mura reminded him. “No pass- 
ports are required.” 

"Humph!” The colonel got a grip on 
his emotions. “Sorry, Mura.” 

“Pitaret Mura, servant of the Martian r 
Anarchiate. At your service.” 

“Oh— ah.” 

B rown made one of those switches 
for which he was famous. "I’m in a ■ 
spot of trouble, Pitaret. No use denying i 
it. Nine-tenths' of my crew are pretty 
badly off with space sickness and I’m j 
afraid the other ships will be no better ) 
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when they come. down. We’re short of 
food and our water has gone foul. Could 
you help us out?” 

“With pleasure, sir. I’ll have supplies, 
a doctor and nurses here at once.” 

“Ah yes, a doctor.” The colonel was 
trying desperately to readjust his ideas 
about Martian civilization. He blinked 
at Newsome, for several moments. Then 
a crafty look came into -his ice blue eyes. 
“There’s another thing,” he said. “Both 
my radio operators are in sick bay. 
Would it be possible for me to borrow 
the services of your, ah, adjutant, so I 
could get in touch with Earth?” 

“Well.” It was Mura’s- turn to be dis- 
turbed. “Mars has rather strict censor- 
ship laws, you know. Also, I would hate 
to have Mr. Newsome meet with an. 
accident.” 

Brown growled deep in his throat, 
then shrugged it off. 

“You may come aboard with him and 
inspect all messages,” he conceded. 

“Splendid. Splendid, colonel,” beamed 
the Pitaret,' playing his role of human to 
the hilt. “Now, do you suppose any of 
your men feel well enough to accompany 
me to Crotan ? A welcoming luncheon 
has been arranged.” 

Brown looked at the members of his 
staff, all of whom blanched and looked 
back at him in silent, obedient misery. 

“I’m afraid you will have to excuse 
them this time,” he said with a twist of, 
his firm lips. “I will be delighted to go, 
however. I have a stomach of iron, sir.” 
Then, realizing that this might not sound 
too complimentary, he hastened to add ; 
“Never - been space sick in ,my life. 
Never !’l 

Three hours later Brown and Mura re- 
paired to the tower observatory to ad- 
mire the view, sip Gurlak and “talk busi- 
ness.” 

What a luncheon, .thought the replete 
colonel. Held at the Theatredome arid 
well-planned, sir. Well-planned indeed. 
Golden dishes! And all the guests wore 
big gold badges with their funny names 
printed on theni in plain English. There 
had been' a speech of welcome by the 



Pitaret and he had been at his best in a 
response. The climax had been a “stage 
presentation” starring The Eleven Fly- 
ing Girls.. His hometown Rotary Club 
couldn’t have improved on it much. The 
Martians had done things up in style. 

Horrible stuff though, this Gurlak, 
but one simply niust observe the customs 
of the country. Hrnmm, yes, particular- 
ly if one hoped to drive a good bargain 
for one's trade goods. Wonder if part of 
the .price could be a pair of those red 
pigeons to take back to the States ? What 
a sensation they’d make. 

“I must apologize, sir,” Mura began, 
“because we were not quite frank with 
you when the First Expedition came 
here. However, you can appreciate our 
feelings. We are a dying race, with few 
material resources. We distrusted you 
virile strangers and wanted time to eval- 
uate your motives. It seems ridiculous, 
but we feared you might have plans for 
conquest.” 

“Nonsense, my friend.” (What kind 
of talk is this? Calling an owl-eyed, bird 
friend, thought that half of the colonel’s 
mind which had not.yielded to the suave 
influence of Gurlak.) '“We have no plans 
for cdnquest. None whatsoever. Just ' 
.want to trade on fair terms. You’ll find 
that we of Earth are all honest. Scrupu- 
lously honest. We, are lovers of peace, 
too. Wouldn’t hurt.a fly, Pitaret. I mean, 
■not a living thing.-” .(But let me get my 
hands on your gold horde, his thoughts 
ran on, and you won’t act so cocky. Pity 
I can’t do the oldfashioned thing and' 
just take it, the way Clive and Cortez 
did.) 

M ura leaned back in his perch, 
crossed his legs awkwardly' and 
lighted one of the cigars the ’Terrestial 
offered. “That being the case — ” (Great 
Avron ! If his lungs survived this ordeal 
he would be lucky!) “That being the 
case, let us dispense with ceremony and 
get down to brass tacks.” (Was he 
overdoing things? No, that was impos- 
sible with such an egocentric fool..) “No 
beating around the nest'. - . I mean the 
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bush.. The Anarchiate has authorized 
me to handle all negotiations. Let us 
draw up a contract right now. Then 
you can spend the rest of your time here 
enjoying yourself and getting better 
acquainted 'With poor bid dying Mars. 
Your cargo .consists of . . ?” 

"Uncut zircons, largely, since I under- 
stood those precious stones are highly 
prized here.” The Old Man almost swal- 
lowed his adam’s apple as a' thought 
struck him. “I hope I was not mistaken 
in this.” 

“Certainly not, sir. Certainly not.” 
Mura licked his lips. "We can Use any 
quantity of zircons in our, ah, temples.” 

"As much as three tons?” Brown, 
leaned forward,, ready to back-track, if 
the answer were “No”, by saying he had 
brought only a fraction of that amount. 

"As much as three tons,” Mura 
agreed. “But what can we offer in ex- 
change?” 

"Well,” beamed the colonel, "you seem 
to have quite a lot of gold here. It is 
prized as an ornamental metal on Earth. 
What would you say to a three-for-one 
"exchange— nine, tons of gold for^ my 
three tons of zircons?” (He held his 
breath. With zirconium pretty much a 
drug on the market since Moon Mines 
had opened, with the price of gold newly 
pegged at $50 an ounce. . .) “That would 
mean a profit of — ” (He scribbled on the 
back of an envelope and blinked at the 
result. By all the little pink demons !) 
“ — a clear profit of, let’s say ten per cent 
after transportation. That’s fair, isn’t 
it?” 

“Not at all !” Mura had been doing his 
own figuring,. based on thoughts in the 
colonel’s wide-open mind. 

“Well, uh, the zircons are uncut. Per- 
haps I could shade the price a bit.” (If 
he could only get the little' bastard to 
make a two-for-one trade, his share 
would make him a rich man while the 
companies backing him would coin mil- 
lions.) 

“No, my friend. Your price is not: too 
high. It is ridiculously low. Gold is a 
poor thing to exchange for gems. I can- 



not let you rob yourself. Interplanetary 
friendship must not be based on fraud !” 
"No. Of course not,” Brown gulped. 
“What would you consider fair?” 

“How much cargo can your thr^e ships 
carry back to Earth, sir?” 

“Let me think.” Brown stared out at 
his shining vessels pointing heavenward 
from among the cactus. “Considering 
the low escape velocity of Mars, I should 
say they would lift ten tons each.”, 
“Good.” Mura hopped up. “I shall 
give orders immediately that thirty tons 
of gold are to be loaded in your ships. 
You won’t even have to touch it, except 
to assay it for purity, of course. It will 
be^poor recompense for your labors in 
bridging the vast reaches of space but 
the best we grateful Martians can af- 
ford.” 

;>> Tfig -wheels in Brown’s 
niind revolved madly. (Fifty dollars an. 
ounce. Twelve Ounces to the pound. Sixty 
thousand" pounds. THIRTY-SIX MIL- 
LION DOLLARS!) He snatched at a 
new pipe and drained it at a gulp. “I 
think,” he said. vaguely, “that I should 
be getting back to the Titan. Duty calls, 
you know. Thanks for the luncheon. 
Thanks for everything.” He- stood up 
and smoothed his perfectly tailored uni- 
form. “You will bring Newsome along 
later,’ won’t you? You have the freedom 
of the flagship.” 

“I shall bring him soon,” Mura licked' 
his lips. “And one'thing more, colonel — 
just a whim, you might say. Don’t men-' 
■*tion the terms of our contract in your 
communications. Let them, come as a 
welcome surprise to our Terrestrial 
cousins when you reach hoihe.” 

“Splendid idea!” Brown bared, his 
white teeth. “Capital. Not a word !” 

■VfOUR VISOR must be quite primitive 
if an experUis,needed to operate it,” 
said Mura as he and Bill walked across 
the scorched cactus toward the Titan 
late that afternoon. “However that may 
be, don’t forget that I expect your com- 
plete cooperation.” 

“it isn’t television,” said Bill before 
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he could think anything else. “There are 
too many X’s ' broadcast by the radio 
stars to" permit it. We’re lucky to get 
through, sometimes, with plain old-fash- 
ioned telegraphy.” 

“I beg your pardon?" 

“Dot and dash stuff. Morse-Interna- 
Wonal code. Like this;,dit dit dit; dah, 
dit dit, dah dit, dah dit dah, dit, dit dah 
dit!” 

“How extraordinary.” The Pitaret 
fixed him with a calculating eye. “Trans- 
lates into English, though, I gather. 
Would you run through the code?’’ 
Grudgingly, Bill did so. 

“Ah, I have, memorized it.” Mura 
kicked 'thoughtfully at a cactus stumpi^, 
' then added as he started up the gang- 
plank.- “You will notice that I am armed. 
An Ultra-heat, this little beauty is called. 
Radiates in the infra-red. If you try to 
doublecross me, I will toast you to a 
crisp.” 

Bill said nothing and thought^dammit. 
“One thing more. II any message 
should mention the quantity of gold be- 
ing loaded, you will garble it.” 

^ “Garble is right.” Bill counted the 
number of tractors busily trundling be- 
tween the tower and the ships. 

The "Titan was a shambles.' A few of 
the crew were dragging themselves 
about the decks like ghosts, but they 
were still too weak to clean ship. 

The colonel was an exception. Impec- 
cably uniformed, he welcomed them, with 
^just the proper austerity and led them 
directly to the radio room. 

^“Shouldn’t I check with one of your 
operators?” Bill asked him. ' 

“Not necessary. Same type transmit- 
ter you had on the First- Expedition. 
Tuned permanently to U.N. headquar- 
ters in New York. All you need do is 
send.these messages and get out before I 
lose my temper.” ^ 

"Very well. . .sir.” Bill started flipping 
switches. As the tubes glowed in friend- 
ly response he put on a headphone set, 
plugged in another for Mura and adjust- 
ed ■ a bug. It was a pleasure he had al- 
most forgotten, that feel of the polished 



buttons between thumb and forefinger. 
As full power came on he began sending 
.the well-remembered call letters; UN, 
UN, UN, M. UN, UN, UN, M. Dit dit 
dah, dah dit, dit dit dah, dah dit, dit dit 
dah, dah dit, dah dah. 

Knowing there could be no immedi- 
ate response, he limbered up his stiff 
fingers by rapping out the opening sen- 
tences of “The Gettysburg Address,” 
his customary practice piece. 

“You go too fast,” muttered Mura, 
who was finding Morse more compli- 
cated than he had imagined. “What are 
you sending?” 

“ ‘Four score and seven years ago,’ ” 
Bill quoted aloud as his fingers flew. (A 
first class Telegrapher, can send or re- 
ceive, carry on a conversation and even 
read a' book, all at the same time, so au- 
tomatic have his responses become.) 

“ ‘our fathers brought forth on this con- 
tinent a new nation, conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal.' ” 

“Noble sentiments,” chirped -the Fit- 
aret mockingly. 

“Well, if tain’t oT Gettysburg Bill,’-’ 
the lieadsets chattered faintly."”, Hwd u 
get up tr? Thot u wr ded; 73;” 

.“Pi,” Bill laughed back in code. “Tt u, 
Tom? Thot u’d be UN Sey by nw. 73.” 

“What are. you saying? What are you 
saying?” Mura demanded as the ether 
grew silent again. (Three minutes for 
signals to reach Earth. Three more for 
an answer to return.) 

“That was an old buddy of mine,” Bill 
answered carelessly. “I recognized his 
fist,' just as he knew mine. We were 
passing the time of day.’! 

“Well stop it. Confine yourself to send- 
ing these messages,” growled the 
colonel. “This occasion is too momentous 
for idle chatter. Here. This one’s a Tri- 
ple A. . Reports our safe arrival. Then 
you’d better get this long one out. It’s an 
eyewitness account of oiir reception. 
Written from a shock hammock, worse 
luck. Best our news man can provide 
just now.” 

“U ol sonofagun,” the headset whis- 
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pered across 40 million miles of empti- 
ness, “Bet u own Mars bi nw. Sa, u kw tt 
lil gal u met hr? She. ' 

“25" (Busy), Bill cut in. "Monitored.” 
He looked at the glowering colonel as he 
sent that. “Ware flips.” He chanced at 
reference to the time, years ago, when he 
had hazed Tom, a fledgling operator 
then, by reversing an occasional word in 
a long press release. “Dah, dah, dah dah, , 
dah.” .(Message upcoming.) 

Without waiting for an acknowledg- 
ment he started sending the (Triple A 
slowly. Mura followed it, both mentally 
and by reading over his shoulder. 

“Ack!” he-concluded. “More. Over.” 
The, snubbed man on the other end of 
the "line" sent a stiff acknowledgment. 

I^ESSAGE after dull message fol- 
-l-’-*- lowed as Brown kept pushing them 
ahead of the news story — reports on the 
health of the crews, amount of fuel re- 
maining in the tanks, condition of the 
ships, etc., etc. Each received its glum 
okay from Tom. 

Finally Bill swung into the eyewitness 
account : 

“By Gerald Fortesque 
“United Press Special Correspondent 
with the Second Martin Expedition. 

“CROTAN, MARS, SEPT. ' 13— 
(Copyright 1975, by UPA,) — History 
was made for the second time in four 
years today when three heroic rocket 
ships of the Second Martian Expedition 
set down safely in a dry sea bottom 
destnalp with nedlog-hued cactus at 
Crotan, underground capital of the mys- 
terious, dying Red Planet:" 

("Boy, Gerald sure must be pretty 
sick if that’s the best lead he can write,” 
the sender commented with the faint 
disdain that all operators have for re- 
porters.^ The bug began picking up 
speed and shifted into the telegraphic 
shorthand of Phillips Code. 

“CHB, fwd bi CEP & Lts. RD & AS 
ws fs d.wn -t gangplank & onto t scarlet 
soil. CHB’s fs wds wr. . .” 

In response to Mura’s frantic wigwag- 
ging, Bill translated : 
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" ‘Colonel Horace Brown, followed by 
Captain Earl Pierce and Lieutenante 
Robert Day and Adolph Simmons were 
first down the gangplank and onto the 
scarlet soil. Colonel Brown’s first words 
were. . .’ Look here, Fortesque has writ- 
ten about 5-,000 words of this crap. We’re 
going to be here for a week if you don’t 
let me get moving, Pitaret. The despatch 
is right here in front of your eyes. Sure- 
ly you can tell that I’m sending it word 
for word, even if I do cut it a bit.” V 
“Let him finish, please,” said the 
colonel. “I’m frightfully busy.” 

“Very well.” Ashamed to admit be- 
fore mere Earthlings that he was in 
trouble with"his newly-acquired telegra- 
phy, Mura stared at the typescript and 
whipped his mind into a mad dash after 
those flying “dit dah’s.” 

Bill focussed his own attention to a 
scintillating point and raced the bug 
madly, 65 words to the minute, trying 
to think of nothing but the copy, yet, 
with one tiny corner of his mind watch- 
ing his chance. . .watching his chance ! 

“. . .wr't QN : Mars at last : A hope byd 
t shadow o a dream. Much hv I travelld 
d realms o dlog & many gdly states & 
kingdoms seen. QJ PN U get tt, Tom. 

^ Skeats. Ack. Over.” 

“It’s tough, copying poetry, I mean/’ 
Bill explained to the others. “I want to 
be sure Tom got it down right.” 

;‘Ur nuts,” whispered the earphones 
after six endless minutes, "but I tnk I 
savvy. GA.” 

“One hnd barrel-chested, downy red 
Martians, wrg wt ms hvb snot o dlog q 
harnesses, mchd out o Crotan to greet 
our brave Idr.' .” 

“I’m getting it now. I’m getting it,” 
breathed Mura, as delighted as a small 
boy.with a new toy. “You’re just abbre- 
viating words and phrases. Why, it’s 
music of a sort, isn’t it . , your teleg- 
raphy? Remarkable! But .then, every 
once in a while it doesn’t make sense for 
i flash, Why is that?” 

“That’s just the way it is,” Bill an- 
swered without stopping the message, 
‘‘Have to use your imagination. Tom’s 
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copying ten or'flfteen words behind. So ly. "Mars is going to have to live with 



when one of those X’s hits, he can stili 
figure out the sense of what I’m sending. 
There are probably five Voice of Amer- 
ica reporters snatching that copy put of. 
his mill, sentence by sentence/’ 

On and on he raced, knowing that Tom 
was hanging onto the ropes at the other 
end, pounding his typewriter like a mad- 
man and probably swearing like one. too'. 
But he dared not slow down now. If he 
did he would think. Automatically-, he 
“flipped” the word “thirty” when' it 
showed up in the copy. Since Fortesque 
had been quite impressed by all the gold 
in evidence on the welcoming committee, 
he had two more chances to flip that, 
too. Send! Burn him up. Page 
after page^of the flowery typescript tum- 
bled to the floor as he finished with it. 

“30,” he hammered, after the last' 
word had been sent, “30. 30.” (That 
means ‘The End’, Mura.) Ack. Over.”' 
Again the long, agonizing wait. 

“Gotcha,” whispered the phones after 
an eternity, “toity tonnelada gelt upcnig. 
Wow! Hold eyg. Whole UN’s hr. Stand 
by for Flash. Dit, dit, dit, dit, dit, dit, 
dit, dit, dit dit, dit dit.” 

The paired _dots continued for five 
minutes as Tom “held the wire.” Theli 
Bill started typing a message from 
Earth with trembling fingers. It bore ho 
Triple A priority or fancy official super- 
scription. It read, with cold deadliness ; 
“BROWN, YOU INFINITE IDIOT. 
DUMP THOSE THIRTY TONS OF 
GOLD AND- COME HOME AT ONCE ! 
DO YOU WANT TO WRECK THE 
MARKET AND RUIN US? 

(SIGNED) “HARVARD Q. BATES, 
IIT, SECRETARY, UNITED NA- 
TIONS-” 

“Wd I love to be-lkg at Brown’s face,” 
chortled Tom. “Ack. Ov.” 

Mura’s weapon was out of his holster, 
wavering between the humans as though 
unable to decide which deserved to be 
crisped first. The Martian’s thin dry-lips 
were drawn over his teeth in an insane 
death’s head grimace. 

“I wouldn’t.” Bill tried to speak calm- 



Earth a lohg, long time.”- 

“Do you give me permission to un- 
load?” whimpered Brown. “I didn’t 
think. . .” 

Mura laughed like a welk. 

“Tel! Bates that,” whimpered Brown, 
as empty as an exploded paper bag. 

“THEN TAKE IT OUT AND DUMP 
IT IN SPACE.” came the Terrestrial 
command. “IF YOU TRY TO BRING 
IT HERE WE’LL SHOOT YOU 
DOWN.’’ ■ 

“Tell him I can’t jettison it;” whimp- 
ered Brown. “We can only make the trip 
under Suspense. Wake up the crews in 
mid-trip and the air would be gone be- 
fore we got home. We’d all die of suf- 
focation.” 

Bill told him. 

“THEN GO TO VENUS AND DUMP 
IT IN A SWAMP! EARTH WON’T 
HAVE IT.” ^ 

The Old Man was whipped 
whipped into the ground, after that mes- 
sage came. He was so far gone that he 
made no objection when Bill, after sign- 
ing off with a flourish, took adyantage of 
the Earth-heavy air to light a cigarette 
in defiance of all regulations. 

Mura, on the other hand, seemed to 
have forgotten his rage . seemed air- 
most, to have forgotten- the presence of 
the humans. He was listening, his head 
on one side in that typically birdlike att 
titude. Slowly he relaxed and put the 
Ultra-heat away. Finally he began .to 
laugh again, not wildly this time, but 
with a musical, breathless warble that 
-soon had him leaning against a bulkhead 
in near-collapse. 

“What does it matter?” he astounded 
them by asking as he wiped a tear from, 
each golden eye, “I overplayed my, hand, 
as you would say, but it was a good 
sabotage try- and did- not completely fail. 
Take ba.ck our gold; Colonel, and make 
kewpie dolls out of it, for all I care. Mars 
has its zirconium, and a contract is 
sacred, particularly when both parties 
have been gypped by it. 

“Come along, you remarkable Double 
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X’r,” he said to Bill, not in words but 
in fairly fluent ‘‘dit dahs.” “I’ve just 
made contact with Yahna. She and Jack 
will be home tomorrow. We must pre- 
pare a royal welcome for them , . . and 
for the teleport they bring us." 

VIII 

/k 

LL the lights of Cretan were 
turned on the following night, ending a 
dimbut that had lasted for' centuries. 
Unfortunately, the Second Expedition- 
ers were not oh hand to appreciate 
the glorious sight. Despite Mura’s pleas 
that Cotonel Brown stay until his men 
had fully - recuperated, the Terrestrial 
ships had folded their gangplanks and 
thundered away, like noisy Arabs, into 
the frigid sky. 

There was dancing — and flying by 
those who could — in- the caverns. There 
■was singing, and four-cornered lovemak- 
ing, and the weaving of cactus blossom 
garlands to crown the Princess, the 
humans, the Pitaret and even the bat- 
tered teleport. 

, Weary as he was, and frostbitten too. 
Jack drank in the beauty of the softly- 
glowing avenues. He realized for the 
first time that Cretan occupied a series 
of natural caves, he-wn but ofTimestone 
by underground streams in long-dead 
times. Many of the chambers still were 
roofed with parti-colored stalactites. 
Others had had their ceilings domed or 
arched as settings' for breathtaking 
murals, or intricate, mosaics. 

True, much of the rich ornamentation 
had disappeared from the soaring fa- 
cades and the tessellated pavements. 
Thirty tons of gold, collected in a hurry, 
leave' sizeable cavities. But, like' the 
architecture and statuary of ancient 
Greece, the structures had assumed a 
new, severe beauty when stripped of 
their gauds. And the joy of the red peo- 
ple at being reprieved, even temporarily, 
from a nagging death, made the scars of 
no importance. 

Half asleep in the unaccustomed 
warmth of the city, the humans drank 
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more Gurlak than was necessary and had 
a wonderful time. Mura and Yahna 
bowed or lifted wing tips to the cheering 
throngs as they rode on floats improvised 
from newly-activated motor vehicles. 
Little Awoni sat at the feet of the'great 
ones, basking in reflected glory. Only 
Kawl was absent — he had a broken leg. 

When it was all over and the lights 
had been dimmed again, until more 
atomic generators could be activated 
with Second Expedition zirconium, 
Hafkness and Newsome sat m their 
apartment and fuzzily compared notes. 

Jack laughed until tears came at the 
colonel’s discomfiture. 

"The Old Man is just fool enough to 
dump that gold in plain sight on 
Venus,” he chuckled,. 

"Then some other fools like us will 
come along, dig the stuff out and start 
the merry-go-round turning again,” was 
Bill’s glum rejoinder. 

“No,” said Jack lazily. “Mura Was way 
off-center on that deal. With Uncle Sam 
holding about thirty billion dollars 
worth of gold at Port Knox, I doubt that 
thirty-six Martian millions more would 
be really disastrous. I’m onto something 
much better than that, chum. Did you 
know that our friends here grow all 
sorts of plastics, practically ready to use, 
right outof the ground?' Some trick with 
enzymes and grafting of crystals. Yahna 
told me about it.” 

"So what?” Bill, the eternal pessimist, 
had stretched himself, fully clothed,- on 
some cushions and was starting to doze 
off. “It is much cheaper to make plastics 
in a factory.” 

“It is if you have plenty of cheap fuel, 
and if you have the raw materials. One 
of these daysi though. Earth, like Mars, 
is going to have plenty of nothing but. 
sunshine and soil. Even good soil may, 
run short, the way we’re washing it 
'down our rivers.” 

“Okay,” Bill said. “Let’s buy. a Ter- 
restrial concession on the process from 
the Anarchiate. Probably get it dirt 
cheap. Our collective grandchildren 
might cash in on it.” He wriggled.into a 
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more comfortable position' and gave a 
preliminary snore. 

“That reminds me. Where and what is 
this Anarchiate? Except for Mura and 
his cops, we haven’t met a single govern- 
ment official since we’ve been here. You 
-know what?” 

“What?” His friend opened, one eye 
with great effort. 

“I don’t think Mars has any govern- 
ment. Those cops don’t do anything but 
look chesty and drill when Mura yells at 
them. There’s no crime that I’ve heard 
about. Martians just naturally behave 
themselves. I think the whole crazy 
planet is running on momentum!” 

“In tha’ case, no concession, no 
plastic sprouts, no rich gran’chillen.” 

“That also reminds me.” Jack shook 
the other with considerable vigor. “What 
did you mean by collective grandchil- 
dren ? If you still think you’re going to 
edge in on my love life. . . 

‘IG’way,” muttered Bill, turning his 
face to the. wall. “Le’me sleep, will you? 
Gotta li’I chick all my own now.” 

TI/fURA dragged thern out of their 
slumbers early. “My best engineers 
are working around the clock getting 
the breeders back' in shape,” he said 
worriedly. “The others take one look at 
the teleport and throw up their hands. 
It’s completely beyond their experience 
and there are no instruction tapes ex- 
tant. I need your help.” 

“Why come to barbarians like us?” 
grumbled Jack. 'He was in the so-called 
bathroom trying to shave with the half 
c.up of water that finally had been al- 
lotted to him. 

"Well, it’s an instrument of commu- 
nication, it operates according to. the 
principles of physical chemistry and it’s 
archaic. You humans are archaic and 
you’re also devilishly ingenious.” 

“How can you trust us after the way I 
crossed you up?" Bill wanted to know. 

"Gentlemen,” cried Mura in his best 
Colonel Brown manner, “I cannot-cbn- 
demn^Mr. Newsome, for his brilliant sub- 
terfuge. He did only what I would have 



tried to do in his place. Patriotisni, sirs. 
True patriotism; I deserved what I got. 

“On the other hand,” he licked his lips, 
“you shouldn’t condemn me for that un- 
fortunate episode. I, too, was acting as 
a patriot. I was doing my bit to protect 
poor old dying Mars from threatened 
aggression by a stronger power.” 

“Oh come off it,” said Jack. “Let me 
put Bill’s question in reverse: Why 
should we trust you now 

“Because I am still acting as a patriot. 
I’m trying to place my people forever 
beyond the reach of aggression. You 
don’t deny, do you, that in the long run 
Earth will dominate Mars ? Her. popula- 
tion and resources exceed ours, a hun- 
dred to one, and she must expand or 
die.” 

“It could be,” they agreed uncomfort- 
ably. 

“Well then,” beamed the Pitaret, “you 
must trust and help me because I am try^ 
ing to reopen a path to the stars — to new 
and fertile planets where both of our 
races may find living space.” He led them; 
to a laboratory where the teleport had 
been housed and opened the round door 
with a gesture. “Here it is,” he' cried. 
“Where do we start on it? Polaris, Sirius 
and Vesta are calling.” 

“I should think,” said Bill practically, 
“that we ought to scrape off the dust of 
ages first. No wonder it won’t work.” 

The Earthlings took off their coats,., 
rolled up their sleeves and got busy. 
Mura made half-hearted efforts to help 
but merely got in the way. They shooed 
him off to find tools and materials. Awo— 
ni wandered in later in the morning,, 
watched , them swab and scrape for; a 
time, then curled up and went to sleep; 

By. the time they, were down to the; 
cabinet’s bare metal and had scrubbed; 
up the meaningless electric circuits 
printed on its control-panel, Yahna also, 
appeared. 

“I know all about it,” she said, seeing 
their puzzlement. “The.Ayron told me. 
You just push this lever, turn these 
three dials like this -to select the proper 
channel, and gooooooo!” 
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“Go where?” inquired Bill. 

“I hadn’t thought about that!” She 
looked at'him, round-eyed. 

“And what do we use for power?” 
Jack was studying silver bus bars, big 
around as his arms, that led nowhere. 
“I'd say the imput is about ,equal to all 
of the generators at Niagara falls. Mura, 
do you have^a million kilowatts?” 
“Electricity?” puzzled Mura. “Why, 
I’m not an engineer. I — ” 

“Well — dammit!” Jack ydled at him, 
,“Got get us an engineer, an electrician, 

, three mathematicians and somebody 
who can make sense out of the chicken 
tracks printed on these verniers. 

“And Yahna,’’ he added in even more 
uncivilized tones, “put that transistor 
right back where you found it! If you 
break it we’ll have to invent a time ma- 
chine to take us back to the age when 
someone knew how to build a replace- 
ment.” 

“I’m not hurting anything,” she 
wailed. “And I’m a Princess. I have just 
as much right as you have to play with 
it.”. 

“ ‘Alouette,’ ” he crooned. " ‘Pretty 
Alouette, I shall pluck your tail- 
feathers.' ” 

“I don’t like you,” she chirped right 
back. “I don’t like your song. I don’t like 
your diseased sense of humor. I don’t 
like that freckle on your nose !” 

She made a grab for that rather prom- 
inent member. He retaliated by stepping 
,on her many toes. She flew, at him like 
an enraged mother'heri. \ 

“Children! Children!” shrieked Mura. 
“Stop fighting, this instant or I will put 
you all under arrest.” 

“Just try to arrest me, you atavistic' 
pipsqueak!” Yahna dabbed at the two 
tears in her eyes with a bit of oily waste 
and succeeded in smearing her beauty 
right out of the park. “I’m here and here 
I’m going to stay. If you make me.go I’ll 
appeal to the Anarchiate !” 

“Have it your ‘way. Princess.’^ Mura 
was suddenly meek. “How many mathe- 
maticians did- you say you needed. 
Jack?” 
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T he next week was one of unremitting 
toil as they tried to make sense out 
of that machine. Only the fact that it 
was primitive enabled them to get any- 
where at all. The Martian scientists they 
called into consultation were uniformly 
baffled. 

.“All I can make out is that it warps 
space somehow,” said a wisp of a phy- 
sicist, so old that the down on his wrin- 
kled skin was snow white., “Space, of 
course, is like a. toy balloon. Galaxies 
are. scattered over its surface, almost as 
if they were painted on. With almost.un- 
limited power you might pinch two parts 
of that surface together, momentarily. 
Then the teleport would become a door 
through which you could step from Mars 
to some planet circling Polaris, Sirius, 
Vesta or hmmm . this third dial 
is set for Earth and the fifth for 
Venus.” 

“But how would you know when you 
were on target, so to speak?” Bill asked 
with a shudder, thinking of the light- 
year distances involved. 

“Oh, that’s simple, the Avron said,” 
Yahna piped up. (She had taken over the 
simple task of disassembling, cleaning 
and putting back together the toggles 
and other corrosion-jammed switches on 
the control panel apd, oddly enough, 
handled it with competence.) “The 
Avron said you just open the teleport 
door and look through. If you’re there, 
why you are. If you’re not there, you 
slam the door and bolt it . . ..if you have 
time.” o 

Trouble was that, when all the atomic 
furnaces of Cretan got back into pro- 
duction, when they threw the indicated 
wattage into the machine, the bus bars 
fused and spewed molten silver over the 
laboratory floor. But the interior of the 
teleport remained obstinately black. 

They tried again and again, recasting 
(he bars each time. They checked cir- 
cuits, and crystal controls. They swore. 
The white-furred Martian even wept; 
Then, as the. breaking point approached, 
they went down into Crotan and got 
mildly -stewed on Gurlak. 
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Jack dropped into the habit of attend- 
ing the evening Theatredrome ritual. 
There he, would sit in the dim auditorium 
as. the sun sank and watch the aerial 
weaving of the indefatigable Princess 
and her chorus until he got a crick in his 
neck. Afterwards., he would climb to 
Yahna’s preening room and listen to her 
chatter until his taiiit nerves relaxed. 
Sometimes the other flyers' would flrop 
in but they were so dedicated to their 
esoteric art that he never became really 
acquainted, with them. Sometimes Bill, 

‘ Awoni and the convalescent Kawl 
joined them, but usually the only ihr 
truder was little Sauk, the maid. 

“Is there an Anarchiate, honest now, 
Yahna?” he asked one night when she 
had become silent for once. 

“Of course.” She was touching up 
fingernails chipped by hard work, with 
that amazing flame stuff. 

“Where is it?" He insisted. “You can't 
tell me the Pitaret is allowed to run ev- 
erything just as he pleases. Don’t you 
have a Congress or anything to make de- 
cisions?” 

“What decisions?” 

“Well, like what’s to be done with the 
teleport.” 

“You just attended a meeting of the 
.Anarchiate,” she smiled. "Didn’t you 
know?” 

“Didn’t I know what?” 

"Oh, I keep forgetting you’re not tele- 
pathic. The Ritual-. -the Flight ' 
serves to focus the thoughts of everyone 
in the Auditorium, and, through them 
everyone on Mars who cares to partici- 
pate on any important problem of well, 
art, or science, or logic, or, if we can’t 
avqid it, of government. We’re, alt in 
conference, as you so quaintly put it. 
Really, didn’t you feel any of it, Jack? 
It’s wonderful, that rapport. I couldn’t 
live without it.” 



better run along and get some sleep. Big 
day tomorrow.” 

TT WAS- on that tenth^ hectic day that 
the break came. Bill was resporisible. 
During his endless checking, of the 
printed' circuits, working with a micro- 
scope now, the ex-c.o., found ^a break. He 
patched it with infinite care. ^ 

They' fed power in. The 'machine 
hummed, like a cat full of canary. Its bus 
bars became white hot but did not spat- 
ter. -The news spread through Crotan. , 
Mura, who had been off on the desert 
drilling his policemen, came running. 

"Tune in the Sirius 'V channel for a 
test,” he commanded, hopping from one 
foot to the other in his excitement. 

Bill obeyed but nobody showed any in- 
terest in opening the teleport door, They 
all looked at Jack. 

Feeling as if he were walking to his 
execution, he jerked it wide. 

A blaze of! light poured through the 
opening. They peered inside. A desert 
of yellowish sand, highlighted by one 
far-away oasis or mirage thereof, 
snarled back at them. Nothing moved 
under that brassy sky, but a hot, 
breatheable wind blew in, almost scorch- 
ing their faces. 

“Pfui!” Jack slammed the portal. 
“Now what, Mura?” 

“Tit Polaris III.” , 

This time they looked out- on night- 
mare.. Three hurtling suns of different 
colors sent , eye-twisting, actinic lights 
and shadows 'dancing over a wild mioun- 
tain. Squatted at the exit port, almost as 
though it had been expecting visitors, 
was a diaphanous, faintly humanoid 
• creature. Pointed ears and nose" twitch^’!'* 
ing, it surveyed the operators of the teleii 
port with preternatural wisdorn. 

“What in 'God’s name was that?’’, 

, aslted Jack as he closed the door gently'.' 



“Well,” he said in some confusion, “Pbg, I believe they’re called,” 
“it’s pretty wonderful watching you fly, laughed Yahna. “There are stories about 
although I’ll be damned if I can figure' them in the ancient tapes. Mars used to 
out how you stay up there.” have a colony on Polaris III.” 

“You’re a dear, you poor dumb brute.” “Try the Terrestrial channelj” Mura 
She kissed him tenderly. "Now you had' directed. 
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“We’re going to burn out .every gen- 
erator in Crotan if we keep this up much 
longer,” Bill warned. “Those bars are 
about ready to go.” 

"Try Earth!” The Pitaret licked his, 
lips. 

“Wups! We’re back on Sirius V!” Jack 
started to slam the door. 

“You’re wrong,” said Bill, squinting 
into the glare from another desert. 
“That’s North Africa out there.” 

Jack looked more intently. Just before 
the tortured leads went out again, send- 
ing them all leaping for cover,, he caught 
sight of a well-remembered long low 
ridge of sand. On it, white-garbed Arabs 
with shovels labored' side by side with 
monstrous bulldozers, scooping out the 
channel that eventually would let water 
from the Mediterranean flow in and irri- 
gate the Sahara. 

“Let’s celebrate,” cried Yahna, flap- 
ping her wings delightedly. “Let’s not 
even think of this silly old gadget until 
tomorrow. I’ll clean up here . Jack. 
Bill. Go get into your heavy clothes. 
Mura, you get ready too, and don’t talk 
back to your Princess. We’re all going 
sandskiing'!” 

Well sandpapered, and with more ach- 
ing ligaments than he had known were 
in his body, Bill slept late and limped in- 
to the- laboratory the next morning to 
find it guarded by one of Mura’s huskies. 

“May I see your pass?” said the cop, in 
surprisingly good English. 

, “I don’t need one.” 

“You’ll have to' wait until the Pitaret 
gets here, then. Orders.” 

He waited, fuming. 

A, measured tramp sounded, down the 
corridor. Around a corner came Mura, 
resplendent in his best gold harness, arm 
in arm with Yahna. Jack followed, look- 
ing stunned. Then, in perfect order, 
marched the Cretan police force. 

“Morning, Newsome,” barked the Pi- 
taret. “You’re just in time for take-off.” 

“Why the' rusli and where?” Bill 
grinned uncertainly. 

“Poor old dying Mars is invading 
Earth.” 
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“Oh, come now,” Bill chuckled. “Did 
you drink too rnuch, too, last night?” 

“No joke.” Mura pointed to the last 
men in his company. They were trun- 
dling highpowered weapons of some 
kind mounted on bicycle-type wheels. 
“Must beat the Second Expedition home. 

. . Set' up a bridgehead where we know' 
the country, near lost Atlantis.” His eyes 
glittered and he licked his lips continu- 
ously. 

“He’s hot kidding,” said Jack. “I’ve 
been up for hours trying to tell him he’s 
crazy. No use! He figures that with those 
atomic weapons, the English he has 
taught his cops and their ability to use 
telepathy, he can take over.” *■ 

“Well, Earth’s a big place,” grunted 
Bill. “It’s his funeral. I suppose you’ve 
told him we’ll have no part of it.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Yahna spoke 
up. “You won’t have to do anything un- 
patriotic. I can operate the teleport as 
well as you by this time. I’ve been watch- 
ing.” 

“You!” The humans stared at her 
with loathing. 

, “I obey the will of the Anarchiate.”^ 
She smoothed an out-of -place feather on 
her breast. “Mura and I planned this 
even before I went to the Avron. I’m 
sorry. Jack. Forgive me if you can. But 
poor old dying Mars -comes first.” 

“Such patriotism,” cooed the Pitafef. 
“Now you boys stand over there in the 
far corner and, what is it your detective 
stories say? ‘Don’t make a false move.’ 
“Princess, warm up the teleport !’’ 

As she moved to the controls he turned 
briskly and shouted to his men in Eng- 
lish: 

“Attention! When the door opens, 
form single file and 'march through' at 
the .double, the way I showed you yester- 
day. We have half an hour before these 
silver bars burn out. Any one of you who 
isn’t on Earth by then will be burned 
out; too. Understood ? . . Yahna, are you 
ready? Earth channel. That’s the' one!” 
“Ready,” she murmured. The labora- 
tory lights dimmed like those in an exe- 
cution chamber as she ciit in full power. 
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Mura jerked open the teleport door, 
studied the blazing desert it revealed 
the desert which nearly duplicated con- 
ditions on Mars . and brought his arm 
down in a Brownish gesture of com- 
mand. 

“Forward to Earrrrth and yic- 
torrrry !” 

T IKE well-trained automata Jack 
wondered dully if Mura had been 
feeding them on the same food the Avron 
gave to her Golden ids the policemen 
trotted into the doorway. From his 
corner Jack could see a few of them lined 
up, their faces grim and blank, awaiting 
the arrival of their fuehrer. 

“One, two, three,” he counted, glanc- 
ing alternately at the glowing bus bars 
and at the calmly efficient girl before the 
controls. “Twenty-one, two, three. . .” 
Mura was insane, blit insane men had 
changed world history before. “Two 
hundred.and one, two, three . Where 
were all the cops coming , from? Mura 
must have stripped the town. “Eleven 
hundred ninety-seven, ninety-eight, 
•nine. . . .” He was sweating as though he, 
too, were standing in desert sunshine. 
Twenty minutes had passed and the bars 
-still held. 

When they had all passed through ex- 
cegt Miira, the Pitaret bowed mockingly 
to the humans. 

“Since all I am, T owe to Colonel 
Brown,” he winked, “let rne take, rny 
temporary farewell by quoting his fa- 
vorite lines from Keats : 

“ ‘To one who has been long in city .pent, 

'Tis very sweet to- look -into the fair 

And open face of heaven. 

Hear ye not the hum 

Of mighty workings?.’” 

He snapped a salute, stepped through 
the teleport and slammed the far door. 

Yahna picked up a hammer from the 
floor and proceeded to smash every dial 
on the control panel ! 

“The Pitaret,” she screamed at the 
astounding onlookers when she had quite 



finished the job, "should also have quoted 
Keats’ epitaph : 

" ‘Here lies one whose name was writ on 
water.’ ” 

She laughed a little and fainted. . . 
“But I’m damned if I understand why 
you smashed th.e panel,” Jack said tSat 
evening after the Flight. He, Bill. Awoni, 
and a Yahna who was apparently no 
worse for wear, were in the preening 
room Where gentle Sauk fluttered atten- 
tions on thend. “So Mura and his men are 
marooned for a while. If their plans 
succeed, they can seize the ships of the 
Second Expedition and get back to Mars 
that way. Then I’d hate to be in your 
feathers.” 

“Not where they went, they can’t.” 
Yahna dusted her newly flame-tipped 
fingers together. “Even if he does find a 
space ship it will take him quite a 
number of light-years to get here in it.” 
“You mean. . . .” Bill leaped to his feet 
and stared at her as if she had started 
breathing fire. 

“Of course, silly. Yesterday,' while I 
was cleaning up. the lab, I just shifted 
the “Earth” and 1‘Sirius V” channel 
control dials. Mura saw me .turn' what 
looked to be the Earth Channel on, and 
all deserts look alike.” 

"And you didn’t tell me,” Jack 
stormed at her. “Why, if I had had a 
weapon I most certainly would have 
killed you.” 

“No you wouldn’t. Long before that 
Mura would have picked the true facts 
out of your brain like a vultqre. Bill can 
tell you how he does it. ” 

“Why didn’t you stop him sooner ?” 
“Why should we have done so? So long 
as Mur.a was working for Mars’ benefit, 
the Anarchiate agreed to let him alone. 
Stopping him would have meant killing 
him ' and we don’t murder. As soon 
as we repair the teleport we’ll even take 
an occasional peek at him. Maybe, if he 
behaves himself, out there in that Sirium 
hell’s kitchen, we’ll let him return some 
day. After all, he is just a dumb cluck 
,. isn’t. that the expression?” 



THE BIRD 

“In the meantime,” said .Bill, “what 
about all of us ?” 

“Now that the Pitaret is on leave, so to 
speak,” sighed the Princess, “I’m titular 
head of the Anarchiate. I must spend my 
life caring for poor old dying Mars.” 

“Nuts!” said Jack, and then wished 
he had paid a more poetic farewell to 
his dreams.. 

“Bill,” she went on, “why don’t you 
stay here a while, figure out how the 
teleport really works and-learn our way 
of growing plastics? That will give you 
time to get better acquainted with Awo- 
ni, too.*” 

“Impossible,” said Awoni, looking up 
from the ’vision screen. “The last part, 

I mean.” 

“That calls for another drink, I 
guess,” said Jack with a wry smile. “I 
suppose, Princess, you have it all figured 
out that I will refuel our ship and head 
out alone for Pluto or someplace. Not a 
very cheerful prospect, I must say. 

“.You know,” he added, staring at his 
lost love over the Gurlak and trying to 
, blink back his tears, “Colonel Brown 
isn’t the only human who can quote 
poetry. I prefer old Omar to Keats, 
though : 

‘Come, fill the cup and in the fire of spring 

Your winter garment of repentence fling. 

The bird of time has but a little way 

iTo flutter and the bird is on the wing.’ ” 

“ ‘The bird of time,’ ” whispered 
i^ahna. “You called me that the first 
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time we met. Now I know why.” 
“Yes,” he nodded. “I memorized that 
quatrain when I was a lonely boy on a 
run-down Indiana farm. It haunted me, 
as did the rest of the poerri, with 
glimpses of a rich, full life, so different 
from the narrow Puritanism I had been 
brought up in. It drove me out into space, 
searching for something I couldn’t live 
without. I thought that ‘something’ 
could be bought if I got rich enough, no 
matter how. I was a fool.” 

“I’ve been a fool, too.” Yahna, hands 
pressed to cheeks suddenly grown pale, 
was talking directly to herself. “I’m just 
a bird . out of the beginning of time 
. . trying to be a workaday princess . . . 
although I have ‘but a little way to 
flutter,’ ” 

She bent her head and sat for long mo- 
ments in the hush of the dim room. 

At last she sprang up proudly ; swept 
her wings to the star spangled ceiling 
until she loomed over them like a Vic- 
tory. 

“Jack,” she cried, .“how long will it 
take to refuel and provision your ship?” 
“’Two days,” he answered glumly. 
“Why? In a rush to get rid of me?” 

‘’To get rid of us," she sa,ng wildly, 
and added a defiant rhyme: “Martians 
are broadminded and theyjj'e fond of me, 
but they just don’t cater to moiTogamy! 

“So we’re going to elope, my darling. 
We’ll go out among the stars together. 
Yout bird of time refuses to flutter. She’s 
going to soar!” 
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PART 1 A — Earths of Other Susis 
Mj JAMES BLISH 



A ny survey of the possibilities for, 
life in our solar system — even a 
rather optimistic one, such as ours has 
been — -is. bound to leave the hopeful 
reader feeling a little -depressed. The 
.chances for life' really seem to be so 
small, and- the number of worlds habit- 
able by man so much smaller. . . 

But our sun is only one of an esti- 
mated twenty or thirty billion suns in 
our own- galaxy alone, among an un- 
counted^ — but <^ppallingly ■ large — ^num- 
ber of other galaxies. Do other stars 
support families of planets, ' too ? If so, 
how many of them do? And are we -just 
as unlikely to find life on, such planets 
as we are in our -own solar system? 

Up until about a decade ago, the an- 
swer to the first, crucial question would 
have been : "Probably not.” Although ho 
one then knew, any more, than we know 
now, just how solar systems, are formed, 
the theory that was most popular was 
one involving the collision or near-col- 
lisipn of two stars. Since stars' are 
normally isolated from each other by in- 
conceivably huge mileages, a little figure 
Work showed that the collision which 
was supposed to have formed our system 



must have been the happiest and most 
unlikely sort of accident. 

This meant that there could be. only 
,a few solar systems like ours in the 
galaxy, perhaps only a few in the entire 
cosmos. This melancholy conclusion led 
the famous science-fiction writer Dr. E. 
E. Smith to suggest that our galaxy and 
the next nearest major one (the Andro- 
meda nebula j might once have passed 
through each other. Had that taken 
■place, one might legitimately suspect 
that quite a nurnber of near-collisions _ 
of stars had occurred during, the pas-'" 
sage. Since we do know of two galaxies 
which are side-swiping each other right 
now, this was not exactly a wild specu- 
lation, but it is certainly the biggest' 
IF ever written into the pages of eos- 
molQgy. 

The ■'collision hypothesis,' however, 
turned out to have no more validity than*^ 
all the many" ideas on solar system for-^, 
mation thaj'had preceded it, The theo-” 
ry which is most .widely accepted at 
present is a condensation theory, dis- 
tantly related to Laplace’s nebular hy- 
pothesis. While it is'full of bugs, it does 
at .least allow for a large number of 
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solar systems other than- ours. 

Recent popular bo^oks, however, have' 
' been responsible for circulating some 
misconceptions on our present state of 
knowledge of extra-solar planets. Since 
the subject is important, and will be- 
come more so in succeeding years, it 
would be just as well to get the material 
straightened out. 

For instance : In Donald Keyhoe’s vol- 
ume, The Flying Saucers Are Real.— 
an honest job, by the way, though its 
conclusions are dubious because Keyhoe 
hadn’t the scientific knowledge neces- 
sary to weigh the evidence--^an Air 
Force release is quoted which sets the 
number of known extra-solar planet sys- 
tems at 22. This is flatly wrong; noth- 
ing like that many are known at this 
writing. 

Actually, only three planets or plane- 
tary bodies outside, our solar, system 
have been discovered so far, of which 
only two have been definitely validated. 
These are the planet of the star Wolf 
359, and the body C of the star GlCygni. 
Both are immense bodies, and some 
astronomers prefer to think of them 
as small non-lumino'us stars or “gray 
ghosts”* rather than as planets; but 
the concensus is that they are planets — 
gas' giants so huge that they are proba- 
bly quite hot from sheer pressure. 

Presumably what the Air Force did, 
in guessing at the number of extra-solar 
planets- which might, have served as 
home bases for flying saucers, was to 
count the number of reasonably -near 
stars. Both 61 Cygni and Wolf 359 be- 
long., to the so-called “local group” of 
sta,rs lying in a sphere 24 light years in 
diameter, with our sun at its center. 
This group also includes the Alpha Cen- 
taur! system, Sirius, Procyon, Barnard’s 
Star, Lalande 21185, Kruger 60, 40 Eri- 
dani and Altaic. The sphere encloses a 
known 41 stars altogether, but if you- 
count each double or multiple star sys- 
tem as just one “star,” you cOme out 



*So far as I have been able' to determine, this term was 
coined by Dr. R. S. Richardson of Mt. Palomar, who is 
Incidentally a popular writer for science-fiction maga- 
zines. 



with 26 “stars,” or four more than the 
Air Force mentions. One wonders which 
four were shut put, and why. 

200,000 Earths 

Another recent popular study which 
^ts the number of possible extra-solar 
planets enormously high is the account 
by Fred Hoyle of Cambridge of his own 
theory of how solar systems are born. 
This theory has. been aired on the radio, 
both in this country' and in England ; it 
got a big plug from Time Magazine ; it 
was described, by Hoyle in' a 1951 issue 
of Harper’s; and a book on the subject, 
also by Hoyle, is now available. 

Hoyle’s theory in many respects is not 
greatly different from the current con- 
densation theory. Its biggest 'departure 
from other theories is that it assumes 
that the original cloud of gas was 
formed b.y the explosion of a star — a 
nova. It further assumes that almost 
all stars were originally components of 
double or- multiple star systems, and 
that all stars now solitary must now 
have planetary systems. 

We haven’t the space to examine 
Hoyle’s theorj' closely here ; as a matter 
of fact nobody has had the opportunity 
to subject it to rigorous analysis so far. 
Hoyle is a British example of a phe- - 
nomenon which has been cropping up 
with disturbing frequency • in recent 
years : the proponent of a theory who 
appeals, over the heads of fellow stu- 
dents in his field, for the support of the 
layman. L. Ron Hubbard is the- best 
known American example. Hoyle’s pro- 
fessional reputation is more secure than 
was Hubbard’s, but in both cases the 
conclusions were published popularly, 
together with large claims for their mer- 
its, before the evidence for the conclu- 
sions. and the procedures used in analyz- 
ing that evidence were offered to scien- 
tist's. 

While we’re waiting for the dust to 
settle, we can note here that to the best 
of ourrknowledge only about 52 percent 
of the stars in the universe are compo- 
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nents of double or multiple systems, and 
Hoyle has yet to show us any reason for 
thinking that this has not always been 
the case. His estimates on the number 
of planets existing outside our system, 
therefore, have to be taken with at least 
some grains of salt. 

Nevertheless, it is now pretty gener- 
ally accepted that the formation of plan- 
ets must be a natural part of a star’s 
life-cycle, rather than an unlikely catas- 
trophe. if we estimate cautiously that 
one star in every hundred in j3ur ovvn 
galaxy (to which we shall confine our 
discussion, in order to make any sense 
at all — it is impossible to compute on 
the basis of all the stars in the universe ; 
the figure cannot even be estimated) has- 
planets circling it, that would give us 
a conservative figure of 200” million 
planetary systems. Similarly, if we as- 
sume that only one star in every thour 
sand supports an Earth-like planet, that 
still leaves us with — 

200,000 Earths. 

This estimate, furthermore, has been 
arrived at without recourse to any of 
the current speculations as to how” solar 
systems get formed. Instead, it arises 
out of elementary statistical considerar 
tions : ' 

Both of the “gray ghosts’’ revolve 
around stars which are. very close to. 
us, as stellar distances go. Wolf 359 is 
the feurth-nearest star to us, only 8 light 
years away; 61 Cygni is about 11 light 
years distant. We would not have de- 
tected either of the "gray ghosts” had 
they- been satellites of stars much far- 
ther out. 

This means that among the 41 suns 
lying inside a tiny sphere only 12 light 
years in radius, we already know of 
three_different solar systems (counting 
our own, of course) and strongly sus- 
pect the existence of a fourth. If solar 
Systems happened only by remote acci- 
dent, the chances of sp rnany accidents 
being concentrated' in so small a space 
would be even more remote. Mathemat- 
ically, the assumption is untenable. 

if the distribution of stars and plan- 



ets in this little sphere is typical — and 
astronomers think it is — then at least 
one star in every ten has planets! With 
this in mind, the reader Can see why our 
estimate of one in every hundred was 
labelled “a- conservative figure.”* 

And among these planets may be 200 ,t 
000 Earth-like worlds — not “Earthlike” 
only in the astronomical sense, where 
the term also includes airless, parboiled 
Mercury, but specifically Earth-like 
enough to support human beings. 

Are there human beings there, then? 

Race to the Stars 

Dr. Kuiper doesn’t think so. In the 
Proceedings of the National Academy 
of Sciences, he remarks: 

. “It would be very strange indeed if 
life on these distant planets, millions 
and billions of miles farther away than 
.the Sun’s most distant planet Pluto, 
should be at all similar to life as we 
know it here on Earth.” 

We disagree. The distances of these 
planets from owr-sun are irrelevant. If 
these planets are at distances from their 
own suns suitable for -the maintenance 
of "Earth-like conditions, then Earth- 
like life will almost inevitably arise ; and 
the dominant form will be humanoid. A 
bipedal, upright form, with the brains 
concentrated at the upper end and 
served by binocular vision, is- pro-spr- 
vival. Similar conditions can be counted 
upon to produce similar results, regard.T 
less of how many millions of miles sepaT 
rate .the two sets of conditions. 

If there are as many other Earths as 
200,000, however, it would at first seen} 
that the Air Force’s speculation about 
those saucers should have some truth 
in it. Given that many independent 
chances, at least one race'of humanoids 
should have developed interstellar travel 
by now, if interstellar travel is possible 
at all. Why haven’t we been visited, 
then? Or. — have we? 

?Df. 'Kuiper of Yerkes . recently declared that flll stare 
have planets ; poeslbly he was misquoted^ but if not the 
(jtatenient must have been made in a fit of uncontrollable 
enthusiasm. 
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Speculation on this question' has pro- 
duced thousands of science-fiction sto- 
ries, as well as a number of fantasies 
masquerading as non-fiction, and it’s 
difficult to deal with it solely in terns of 
known facts. There are, however, sev- 
eral apparent reasons why 200,000 hu- 
manoid civilizations might not 'yet have 
produced a single .interstellar visit. 

One of these reasons is the problem 
of distance. No science-fiction reader 
needs to be reminded that free traffic 
between the stars at finite speeds would 
require travellers with long life-spans. 
If. Einstein is right, -the speed of light 
is the top speed attainable by any energy 
anywhere in the universe, and a speed 
which any mass may approach but may 
never actually reach. That speed, about 
186,000 miles per second, is far too slow 
to permit anything but local travel be- 
tween stars, except for a race of people 
who don’t care whether or not it takes 
them a life-span or thirty life-spans to 
make the trip. 

This speed limitation has - recently 
been called, into question by the New 
Relativity ; but the chief exponent of 
that relativity, the late Prof. Milne, has 
suggested an even more serious reason 
why we have not yet been visited by 
inhabitants of extra-solar earths. Milne 
relativity is extraordinarily complicat- 
ed, but one of its less esoteric proposi- 
tions is that all known astronomical bod- 
ies are of exactly' the same age 'in terms' 
of the energy-level of the cosmos. (Ad- 
mittedly the proposition is difficult to 
grasp, but the British astronomer J. B. 
S. Haldane has made an excellent case 
for it..) This means that life probably 
arose throughout the cosmos almost si- 
multaneously,^and that the evolutionary 
levels existing everywhere at the present 



time must be comparable to ours. 

Just as one country often gets con- 
siderably ahead of anoth'er in the devel- 
opment of some specific science or tech- 
nique, so Earth-like planets of the same 
age might also show differences in their 
rate of progress toward practicable in- 
terstellar flight. The^ problem of space 
travel, however, is not a one-science 
problem: the techniques necessary re- 
quire a high degree of advancement in 
-all. sciences ’(including, one suspects, the 
social sciences).. Differences in rates 
of advance in just one or two of these 
fields would tend to be cancelled out by 
individual lags in other fields. 

On 200,000 Earths, then, men or man- 
like races are still looking upward at 
the stars, still wondering how to reach 
them. If Milne and Haldane are right,, 
the race to the stars will wind up in a 
dead heat. 

It should be noted again here, how- 
ever, that our galaxy alone is a huge 
place, and the Earth less than a dust- 
mote in it. It is perfectly possible also 
that interstellar travel may have been 
going on, on a large scale, for centuries 
without any of the , travellers having 
come near us or suspected our existence. 
Among other' things, our sun is not in 
our galaxy’s ' main concentration of 
stars, ibut instead rather far out toward 
the edge. 

Or perhaps interstellar travel over a 
wide field Of stars will never be possible. 
If that turns out to be true — which we 
propose reluctantly. But with the knowl- 
edge that it may be a hard fact we should 
be forced to accept — we may at least ex- 
pect that the human race will not dis- 
appear before it has established contact 
with as many^as four Earths of other 
"suns. 
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A Magnus Ridolph Novelet 

THE KOKOD 



I 

]HaGNUS ridolph sat on the 
Glass Jetty at Providencia, fingering a 
quarti-quartino of Blue Ruin. At his 
back rose Granatee Head; before him 
spread Mille-Iles Ocean and the myriad 
little islands, each with its trees and 
neo-classic villa. A magnificent blue sky 
extended overhead; and his feet, under 
the glass floor of the jetty, lay Coral 
Canyon, with schools of sea-moths flash- 
ing and flickering like metal snow-flakes. 
Magnus Ridolph sipped- his liqueur and 
considered a memorandum from his 
bank ^describing a condition barely dis- 
tinguishable from poverty. 

He had been perhaps too' trusting with 
his money. A few months previously, 
the Outer Empire Investment and 
Realty Society, to which he had en- 
trusted a considerable sum, was found 
to be bankrupt. The Chairman of the 
Board and the General Manager, a Mr. 
•See and a Mr. Helpers, had been p.aying 
each other unexpectedly 9large salaries, 
most of which had been derived from- 
Magnus Ridolph’s- capital investment. 

Magnus Ridoph. sighed, glanced at his 
liqueur. This would be the. last of these ;, 
hereafter he must! drink vin ordinaire, 
a fluid rather like tarragon vinegar, 



prepared from the fermented rind of a 
local cactus. 

A waiter approached. “A lady wishes 
to speak to you, sir.” 

Magnus Ridolph preened his neat 
white beard. “Show her over, by all 
means.” 

The waiter returned ; Magnus Ri- 
dolph’s eyebrows went S-shape as he 
saw his guest : a woman of commanding 
■ presence, with an air of militant and 
dignified virtue. Her interest in Mag- 
nus. Ridolph was clearly professional. 

. She came to an abrupt halt. “You are 
Mr. Magnus Ridolph?” 

He bowed. “Will you sit down ?” 

The woman rather hesitantly took a 
seat. “Somehow, Mr. Ridoph, I ex- 
pected someone more — well. ' .” 

Magnus Ridolph’s. reply was urbane. 
“A younger "man, perhaps ? With con- 
/spicuous biceps, -a gun on his hip, a 
space helmet on his head ?- Or. perhaps 
my^ beard. alarms you?” 

“Well, not exactly that, but my busi- 
ness— 

“Ah' you came to me' in a professional 
capacity.” ' 

“Wellr yes. I would say; so.” 




WARR10RI§; 

Bj JACK VAN'.CE 

That suave, dignified rascal was hired to stop the gambling racket 
at Shadow Valley Inn . . where men wagered on war in miniaturel 
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TN SPITE of the memorandum from his 
bank — which now he folded and 
tucked into his pocket — :Mag7ius Ridolph 
spoke with decision. "If your business 
requires feats of physical, prowess, I 
beg you hire^ elsewhere. My janitor 
might satisfy your needs : an excellent 
chap who engages his spare time mov- 
ing bar-bells (from one elevation to an- 
other.” 

“No, no,” said the woman hastily. 
"I’m, sure you- misunderstand ; I merely 
pictured a different sort of indivi- 
dual. 

Magnus Ridolph cleared his throat. 
"What is your problem?” 

“Well — I am Martha Chickering, 
secretary of the Women’s League Com- 
mittee for the Preservation of Moral 
Values. We are fighting a particularly 
disgraceful condition that the law re- 
fuses to abate. We have- appealed to 
the better nature of the persons in- 
volved, but. I’m afraid that financial 
gain means more to them than decency.” 
“Be so kind as to state your prob- 
lem.” 

“Are you acquainted with the 
world — ” she spoke it as if it were a 
social disease Kokod ?” 

Magnus Ridolph nodded gravely, 
stroked his neat white beard! “Your 
problem assumes form,” 

“Can you help us then ? Every right- 
thinking person condemns the goings- 
on — brutal, undignified, nauseous .” 
Magnus Ridolph nodded. “The ex- 
ploitation of the Kokod natives is hard- 
ly commendable.” 

“Hardly commendable!’’ cried Mar- 
tha Chickering. “It’s despicable! It’s 
trafficking in blood! We execrate the 
sadistic beasts who patronize bull-fights 
— but we condone, even encourage the 
terrible things that take place on Kokod 
while Helpers and See daily grow 
wealthier.” 

“Ha, ha!” exclaimed Magnus Ridolph; 
“Bruce Helpers and Julius See?” ' 
“Why yes.” She looked at him ques- 
tioningly. “Perhaps you know them?” 
Magnus Ridolph sat back in his-chair, 



turned the liqueur down his throat. “To 
some slight extent. We had what I be- 
lieve is called a business connection. But 
no matter, please continue. Your prob- 
lem has acquired a new dimension, and 
beyond question the situation is deplor- 
able.” 

“Then you agree that the Kokod Syn- 
dicate should be broken up? You will 
help us?” 

Magnus Ridolph spread his arms in a 
fluent gesture. "Mrs. Chickering, my' 
good wishes are freely at your disposal ; 
active participation in the crusade is 
another matter and will be determined 
by the fee your organization is pre^ 
pared to invest.” ^ 

“Mrs. Chickering spoke stifflyr“Well, 
we assume that a man of principle rnight 
be willing to make certain sacrifices — ” 
Magnus Ridolph sighed. “You touch 
me upon a sensitive spot, Mrs! Chicker- 
ing. I ■ shall indeed make a sacrifice. 
Rather than the extended rest I had 
promised myself, I will devote my abili- 
ties to your problem Now let us dis- 
cuss my fee^no, first, what do you re- 
quire?’’ 

“We insist that the gaming at Shad- 
ow Valley' Inn' be halted. We want 
Bruce Helpers and Julius See|Prosecuted 
and punished. We want an^nd put to 
the Kokod wars.” 

'Magnus Ridolph looked off into the 
distance and for a moment was silent. 
When at last' he spoke, his voice was 
grave. “You list your requirements oij^ 
a descending level of feasibility.” 

“I don’t understand you, Mr. Ridolph.” 
“Shadow Valley Inn might well be 
rendered inoperative by means of ai:* 
bomb or an epidemic of Mayerheim’^s-- 
Bloat. To punish Holpers and See, we 
must demonstrate that a non-existent; 
law has been criminally violated. And 
to -ha.lt the Kokod wars, it will be neces-... 
sary to alter the genetic herit'^gei,.! 
glandular make-up,- training, instinct, 
and general outlook on life, of each of 
the countless Kokod warriors.” 

.. Mrs. Chickering blinked and stam^ 
mered; Magnus Ridolph held up a 
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courteous hand. “However, that which 
is never attempted never transpires; I 
_^will bend my_ best efforts to your re- 
quirements. My fee— well, in view of 
the altruistic ends in prospect,-! will be 
modest: a thousand munits a week and 
expenses. Payable, if you please, in ad- 
vance.” 
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Although a small world, Kokod's gravity 
and atmosphere make it uniquely habitable 
■for meii. It has never been settled due to 
an already numerous population of. autoch- 
thones and a lack of valuable minerals. p 

Tourists are welcomed at Shadow Val- 
ley Inn, a resort hotel at Shadow Valley. 
Weekly packets connect Shadow Valley 
Inn ■with Starport. 

Kokod's most interesting feature is' its 
population. 



lyf AGNUS RIDOLPH leff^he jetty, 
mounted Granatee Head by steps 
cut into the green-veined limestone. On 
top, he paused by the wrought-iron 0. 
balustrade to catch his breath and enjoy 



TJTan, khjL-lAnwsMSL 

I N THE years since Magnus Ridolph began 
his sleuthing in the pages of TWS he has 
become quite a personality. His latest triumph 
is the breaching of the gates of Hollywood,*' 
HARD LUCK DIGGINGS having been 
bought for a picture by ' 20th Century>Fox. 
Our impeccable goateed dandy will shortly 
burst upon the dazzled vision of millions who 
will undoubtedly never recognize the Holly* 
wood version from any description offered by 
a science 6ction fan conversant with- the origi- 
nal. 

Meanwhile, to tide you over until that day, 
here is a new and rather more rollicking 
adventure of the imperturbable Mr. Ridolph. 
Disaster skirts his heels as always, but triumph 
:and'cash are the twin-goals which beckon him 
onward, ever onward. 

■—The Editor 



the vista over the ocean. Then he turned 
and enteued the blue lace and silver fili- 
gree lobby of the Hotel des Mille lies. 

Presenting a bland face to the scru- 
tiny of the desk clerk, he sauntered into 
the library, vyhere he selected a cubicle, 
settled himself before the mnemiphot. 
Consulting the index for Kokod, he' 
punched the appropriate keys. 

The screen came to life. Magnus 
Ridolph inspected first a series of charts 
which established that Kokod was an 
exceedingly small world of high specific 
gravity. 

Next appeared a projection of the 
surface, accompanied by a slow-mo-vingr 
strip of descriptive matter, 



The chart disappeared, to be replaced 
by a picture entitled, “Typical Kokod 
Warrior (from Rock River Tumble)”, 
and displaying a man-like creature two 
feet tall. The head was narrovv and 
peaked; the torso was that of -a bee — - 
long, pointed, covered with yellow down.. 
Scrawny arms gripped a four-foot* lancer 
a ‘stone- knife hung at the belt. The 
chitinous legs were shod with barbs. 
■The creature’s expression was mild, al- 
most reproachful. 

A voice said, “You will now hear the 
voice of Sam 192 Rock River.” 

The Kokod warrior inhaled deeply; 
wattles beside his chin quivered. From 
the mnemiphot screen \ issued a high- 
.pitched stridency. Interpretation ap- 
peared on a panel to the right. 

“L'am Sam 192, squadronite. Com- 
pany 14 of the Advance Force, in the 
service of Rock River Tumble.- Our 
valor is a source of wonder to all; our 
magnificent stele’ is rooted deep, and ex- 
ceeded in girth only by the steles of 
Rose Slope Tumble and crafty Shell 
Strand Tumble. 

“This day I have come at^the invita- 
tion of the (untranslatable) of. Small 
Square Tumble, to tell of our victories 
and immensely effective strategies.” 

A NOTKER sound made itself hea^d : 
^ a man speaking falsetto in the^ 
Kokod; language. The interpretation 
read : 

Question: Tell us about life in Rock 
Rivet Tumble.- ^ 

Sam 192 ;- It is very companionable. 

Q: What is the first thing you do in 
the morning? 

A : We march past the matrons, to as- 
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sure ourselves of a properly martial 
fecundity. 

Q : What do you eat ? 

Cl A: We are nourished in the fields. 
(Note: The Kokod metabolism is not 
entirely understood ; apparently they 
ferment organic material in a crop, and 
oxidize the resultant alcohols.) 

Q ; Tell us about your daily life. , 

A: We practice various disciplines, 
deploy in the basic ^formations, hurl 
weapons, train the kinderlings, elevate 
the veterans. „ , j 

Q: How often'do you engage in bat- 
tle? 

A: When it is our time: when' the 
challenge has issued and the appropriate 
Code of Combat agreed upon with the 
enemy. 

Q: You mean, you fight in various 
styles ? 

A : There are 97 conventions of bat- 
tle which may be employed: for in- 
^^.stance, Code-48, by which we overcame 
strong Black Glass Tumble, allows, the 
lance to be grasped only by the left 
hand and permits no severing of the leg 
tendons with the dagger.- Code,69, how- 
ever, insists that the tendons must be 
cut tefore the kill is made and the 
lances- are used thwart-wise, as bump- 
ers. 

Q : Why do you fighF? Why are these 
wars? 

A : Because the steles of the other 
tumbles would surpass ours iii size, did 
we not fight and win victories. 

(Note: the stele is a composite tree 
growing in each tumble. Each -victory 
is celebrated by the addition of a shoot, 
which joins and augments the main body 
of^the stele. The Rock River Stele is 
.17 feet in diameter,, and is estimated fo 
be 4,000 years old. The Rose Slope 
Stele is 18 feet in diameter, and the 
Shell' Strand Stele is almost 20- feet in 
diameter.) 

i Q : , What would happen if warriors 
from Frog Pond Tumble cut down Rock- 
River Stele? 

^ Sam 192 made no sound. His wattles 
blew Out, his head bobbed. After a mo- 



ment he turned, marched out of view. 

Into the screen came a man wearing 
shoulder tabs of COmrnonwealfh Con^ 
trol. He looked after Sam 192' with an 
expression of patronizing good humor 
that Magnus Ridolph considered insuf- 
ferable. ‘ ^ 

“The Kokod warriors are well known 
through the numerous sociological stu- 
dies' published on Earth, of which the 
most authoritative is perhaps the Car- 
lisle Foundation’s Kokod: A Militaris- 
tic Society, mnemiphot code AK-SK- 
RD-BP. 

“To summarize, let me state that 
there are 81 tumbles or castles, on Ko- 
kod, each engaged in highly formalized 
'Warfare with all the others. The evo- 
.lutionary function of this warfare is 
the prevention of oveimopulation on a 
small world. The 'Tumble Matrons are 
prolific, and only these rather protean 
measures assure a balanced ecology. 

“I have been asked repeatedly wheth- 
er the Kokod warriors fear death ? My 
belief is that identification with the 
home tumble is so intense that the war- 
riors have small sense of individuality. 
-Their sole ambition is winning battles, 
swelling the girth of their stele and so 
glorifying their tumble.” ' 

The man spoke on. Magnus Ridolph 
reached out, speeded up the sequence. 

O IJ, THE screen appeared Shadow 
Valley. Inn^a luxurious building 
under six tall parasol trees. The com- 
mentary read : “At Shadow Valley Inn, 
genial co-owners Julius See and Bruce 
Helpers greet tourists from all over the 
universe.” 

TVo cuts appeared — a dark man with 
a lowering broad-face, a mouth uncom- 
fortably-twisted in a grin; the other,, 
lanky, with a long head sparsely 
thatched with red excelsior. “See” and 
“Holpers” read the sub-headings. 

Magnus Ridolph halted the progres- 
sion of the program, studied the faces 
for a few seconds, then allowed the se- 
quence to continue.- 

"Mr. See and Mr. Helpers,”- ran the 
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script, “Have ingeniously made use of 
the incessant wars as a means of di- 
verting their guests. 'A sheet quotes 
odds on each day’s, battle — a pastime 
which arouses enthusiasm among sport- 
ing visitors.” 

Magnus Ridolph turned off- the 
mnemiphot, sat back in the chair, 
stroked his beard reflectively. “Where 
odds exist," he said to himself, “there 
likewise exists the possibility of up- 
setting the odds . Luckily my obliga- 
tion to Mrs. Chickering will in no way 
interfere with a certain' measure of sub- 
sidiary profits. Or better, let us say, 
recompense.” 

II 

LIGHTING from the Phoenix Line 
packet, the Hesperornis, Ridolph was 
startled momentarily by the close hori- 
zons of Kokod. The sky seemed to be- 
gin almost at his feet; 

Waiting to transfer the passengers to 
^he inn was an over-decorateid chara- 
banc. Magnus Ridolph gingerly took a 
seat, and when the vehicle lurched for- 
ward, a heavy woman scented with musk 
was^thrust against him. "Really !” com- 
plained the woman. 

“A thousand apologies,” replied Mag- 
nus Ridolph, adjusting his. position. 
“Next time I will take care to move out 
of -your way." 

The woman brushed him with a con- 
temptuous^ glance and ' turned to her 
companion, a woman with the small 
head and robust contour.,of a peacock. 

“Attendant!” the second woman called 
presently. 

.“Yes, Madame.” 

.“Tell us about these native wars, 
we’ve heard so much about them.” 

“They’re extremely interesting, Mad- 
ame. The little fellows are quite sav- 
age.” 

“I hope there’s no danger for .the on- 
lookers ?” 

“None whatever; they reserve their 
unfriendliness fOr each other.” 

“What time are the excursions?” 



“I believe the Ivory Dune and the 
Eastern Shield Tumbles march tomor- 
row-; the scene of battle no doubt will 
center around Muscadine Meadow, so 
there should be three excursions. To 
catch the deployments, .you leave the 
inn at 5 A.M. ; for the ■ onslaught, at 
.6 A.M. ; and at 7 or 8 for the battle 
proper.” 

"It’s ungodly early,” the matron co.m- 
mented. "Is nothing else going oh?” 
“I’m not certain, Madame. The Green 
Ball and . the Shell Strand might possi- 
bly war tomorrow,- but they would en- 
gage according to Convention 4, which 
is hardly spectacular.” 

_“Isn’t there, anything close, by the 
inn?” . 

“No,, Madame, Shadow Valley Tumble 
Only just finished' a campaign against 
Marble Arch, and' are occupied now in 
repairing their weapon's.” 

“What are the odds on the first of 
these — The Ivory Dune and the Eastern 
Shield?” 

"I believe eight gets you five on Ivory- 
Dune, and five gets you four on Eastern 
Shield.” 

“That’s strange. Why aren’t the odds 
the same both ways?” 

'-“AH bets must be placed through the 
inn^management, Madame.” 

The carry-all rattled into the court- 
yard of the inn. Magnus Ridolph leaned 
forward. “Kindly brace yourself, Mad- 
ame ; the vehicle is about to stop, and I 
do not care to be held responsible for a 
second unpleasant incident.” 

The woman made no reply. The chara- 
banc, halted; Magnus Ridolph climbed 
to the ground. Before him was the-inn 
and behind a mountainside, dappled with 
succulent green flowers on lush violet 
bushes. Along the ridge grew tall slender 
trees like poplars, vivid black and red. A 
most colorful world, decided Magnus 
Ridolph, and turning, inspected the view 
down the valley. There were bands and 
layers of colors-^pink, violet, yellow, 
green, graying into a distant dove color. 
Where the mouth of the valley gave on 
the river peneplain, Magnus Ridolph 
glimpsed a tall conical edifice. “One of 
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the tumbles ?” he inquired of the chara- 
banc attendant. 

"Yes sir — the Meadow View Tumble. 
Shadow Valley Tumble is further up the 
valley, behind the inn.” 

Magnus Ridolph turned to enter the- 
inn. His eyes met those of a man in a 
severe black suit — a short man with a 
dumpy face that looked as if it had been 
compressed in, a vise. Ridolph recog- 
nized the countenance of Julius See. 
"Well, well, this is a surprise indeed,” 
said Magnus. 

See nodded grimly. “Quite a coinci- 
dence. . .” 

“After the unhappy collapse of Outer 
-Empire Realty and Investment I feared 
—indeed, I dreaded — that I should never 
she you again.” And Magnus Ridolph 
watched Julius See with mild blue eyes 
blank as a lizard’s. 

"No such luck,” said See, “As a mat- 
ter of fact I run this place. Er, may I 
speak to you a moment inside ?” 

"Certainly, by all means.” 

TDIDOLPH followed his host-^through 
the well-appointed lobby into an of- 
fice; A thin-faced man with thin red 
hair and squirrel teeth rose quickly to 
his feet. “You’ll remember my part- 
ner, Bruce Holpers,” said See with no 
expression in his voice. 

"Of course,” said Ridolph. “I am flat- 
tered that you honor me with your per- 
sonal attention.” 

See cut'' the air with his hand — a small 
petulant gesture. “Forget the smart 
talk, Ridolph . . . What’s your game?” 

Magnus Ridolph laughed easily. "Gen- 
tlemen, gentlemen — ” 

"Gentlemen my foot ! Let’s get down 
to brass tacks. If you’ve got any ideas 
left over from that Outer Empire deal, 
put them away.” 

"I assure you — ” 

“I’ve heard stories about you, Ri- 
dolph, and what I brought you in to tell 
you was that we’re running’a nice quiet 
place here, and, we don’t want any dis- 
turbance.” 

: “Of course not,” agreed Ridolph. 



"Maybe you came for a little clean 
fun, betting on these native chipmunks; 
maybe you came on a party that we 
won't like.” 

Ridolph held out his hands guile- 
lessly. “I can hardly say I’m flattered. 

I appear at your inn, an accredited 
guest; instantly you take me aside and 
admonish me.” 

“Ridolph,” said See, “you have a fun- 
ny reputation, and a normal sharpshoot- 
er never knows what side you’re work- 
ing on.” 

“Enough of this,” said Magnus stern- 
ly. “Open the door, or I shall institute 
a strong protest.” 

“Look,” said See ominously, “we own 
this hotel. If we don’t like your looks, 
you’ll camp out and rustle your own 
grub until the next packet — which is a 
week away.” 

Magnus Ridolph said coldly, “You will 
become liable to extensive damages if 
you seek to carry out your threat; in 
fact, I defy you, put rhe out if you dare 1” 

The lanky red-haired Holpers laid a 
nervous hand on See’s arm. “He’s -right, 
Jiilie. We can’t refuse service or the 
Control yanks our charter,” 

"If he misbehaves or performs, we 
can put him out.” 

“You have evidence, then, that I am 
a source of annoyance?” 

See stood back, hands behind him. 
“Call this little talk a warning, Ridolph. 
You’ve just had your warning.” 

Returning to the lobby, Magnus <Ri- 
dolph ordered his luggage sent to <his 
room, and inquired the whereabouts of , 
the Commonwealth Control officer. 

“He’s established on the edge of Black 
Bog, sir; you’ll have to take an air^car 
unless you care for an all-night hike:” 

“You may order out an air-car;” -'said 
Magnus Ridolph. 

Seated in the -well-upholstered ton- 
neau, Ridolph watched Shadow Valley 
Inn dwindle below. The sun, Pi Sa^t- 
tarius, which had already set, once more 
came into view as' the car rose to clear 
Basalt Mountain, then sank in a welter 
of purples, greens and reds — a phoenix 
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dying in its many-colored blood. Kokod 
twilight fell across the planet. 

Below passed a wonderfully various 
landscape; lakes and parks, meadows, 
cliffs, crags, sweeping hillside slopes, 
river valleys. Here and there Ridolph 
sensed shapes in the fading light — the 
hive-like tumbles. As evening deepened 
into dove-colored night, the tumbles 
flickered with dancing orange sparks of 
illurriination. 

The air car slanted down, slid under 
a copse of trees shaped like feather- 
dusters. Magnus Ridolph alighted, 
stepped around to the pilot’s compart- 
ment. 

“Who is the Control officer?” 

“His name is Clark, sir, Everley 
Clark.” 

Magnus Ridolph nodded. “I’ll be no 
more than twenty minutes. Will you 
wait, please?” 

“Yes, sir. Very well, sir.” 

Magnus Ridolph glanced sharply at 
the man : a suggestion o’f insolence be- , 
hind the formal courtesy ? . He strode 
to the frame building. The upper half 
of the door hung wide ; cheerful yellow 
light poured out into the Kokod night. 
Within, Magnus Ridolph glimpsed a tall 
pink man in neat tan gabardines. Some- 
thing in the man’s°‘physiognomy struck 
a chord of memory; where had he seen 
this round pink face before ? He rapped 
smartly on the door; the man turned 
his head and rather glumly arose. Mag- 
nus Ridolph saw the man to be he of the 
mnemiphpt presentation on Kokod, the 
man who had intereviewed the warrior, 
Sam 192. 

Everley Clark came to the door. “Yes ? 
What can I do for you?” 

“I had hoped for the privilege of, a 
few words with you,” replied Magnus 
Ridolph. 

Clark blew out his cheeks, fumbled 
with the door fastenings. “By all 
means,” he said hollowly. “Come in, 
sir.” He motioned Magnus Ridolph to 
a chair. “Won’t you sit down ? My name 
is Everley Clark.” 

“I am Magnus Ridolph.” 



C LARK evinced no flicker of recogni- 
tion, responding with only a blank 
stare of inquiry. 

Ridolph continued a trifle frostily. "I 
assume that our conversation can be 
considered confidential ?” 

"Entirely, sir. By all means.” Clark 
showed a degree of animation, went to 
the fireplace, stood warming his hands 
at an imaginary blaze. 

Ridolph chose his words for their 
maximum weight. “I have been em- 
ployed by an important organization 
which I am not aVliberty to name. The 
members of this organization — who I 
may say exert a not negligible political 
influence— feel that Control’s manage- 
ment of Kokod business has been gross- 
ly inefficient and incorrect.” 

“Indeed!” Clark’s official affability 
vanished as if a pink spotlight had been 
turned off. 

Magnus Ridolph continued' soberly. 
“In view of these charges, I thought it 
my duty to confer with you and learn 
your opinions.” 

Clark said grimly, “What do you 
mean — ‘charges’ ?” 

“First, it is claimed that the gam- 
bling operations at Shadow Valley Inn 
are — if not illegal — explicitly, shame- 
lessly and flagrantly unmoral.” 

“Well?” said Clark bitterly. “What do 
you expect me to do? Run ouf waving 
a Bible? I can’t interfere with tourist 
morals. They can play merry hell, run 
around naked, beat their dogs, forge 
checks — but as long as they leave the 
natives alone, they’re out of my juris- 
diction.” 

Magnus Ridolph nodded sagely. "I see 
your position clearly.. But a second and 
more serious allegation is that in allow- 
ing the Kokod wars to continue day in 
and day out. Control condones and tacit- 
ly encourages a type of brutality which 
would not be allowed on any other world 
of the Commonwealth.” 

Clark seated himself, sighed deeply.- 
“If you’ll forgive me for saying so, you 
sound for all the world like one of the 
form letters I get every day from worn- 
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en’s clubs', religious institutes and anti- 
vivisectionist societies.” He shook his 
round pink face with sober emphasis. 
“Mr. Ridolph, you just don’t know the 
Tacts. You come up here in a lather of 
indignation, you shoot off your mouth 
and sit back with a pleased expression 
— good deed for the day. Well', it’s riot 
right! Do you think I enjoy see- 
ing these little creatures tearing each 
other apart ? Of course not — although 
I admit I’ve become used to it. When 
Kokod was first visited, we tried to stop 
the wars.' The natives considered us' 
damn fools, and 'went on fighting. We 
enforced peace, by threatening to cut 
down the steles. This meant something 
to them; they gave up the wars. And 
you never saw a sadder set of creatures 
in your life. They sat around in the dirt; 
they contracted a kind of roup and died 
by the droves. None of them cared 
enough to drag the corpses away. Four 
tumbles were wiped out: Cloud Crag, 
Yellow Bush, Sunset Ridge arid Vine- . 
grass. You can see them today, colonies 
thousands of years old, destroyed in a 
few months. And all this time the ’liiin- 
ble-matrons were producing young. No 
one had the spirit to feed them, and they 
starved or ran whimpering around, the 
planet like naked Httle rats.” 

“Ahem,” said Magnus Ridolph. “A 
pity.” 

“Fred Exman was adjutant here then. 
On hi^ own authority he ordered the 
ban removed, told them to fight till they 
wpre blue in the face. The wars began 
half an hour later, and the natives have 
been happy and healthy ever since.” 

“If what you say is true,” Ma^us Ri- 
dolph remarked mildly, “I have fallen 
into the common fault of wishing to 
impose my personal tenor of living upon 
creatures constitutionally disposed to 
another.” 

Clark said emphatically, “I don’t like 
to see those sadistic bounders at the 
hotel capitalizing on the wars, but what 
can I do about it ? And the tourists axe 
no better: morbid unhealthy- jackals, 
enjoying the sight, of death. . . .” 



Magnus Ridolph suggested 'cautious- 
ly, “Then it 'would be safe to say thaf, .., 
as a private individual, you would nbt' he" ' 
averse to a cessation of the gambling at 
Shadow Valley Inn ?” 

' "Not at. all,’!, said Everley Clark. “As 
a private citizeri, I’ve always thought 
that Julius See, Bruce Holp,ers and their' 
guests represented mankind at its 
worst.” 

“One more detail,” said Magnus Ri- 
dolph. “I believe you speak and under- 
stand the Kokod language?” 

“After a fashion — yes.” Clark grim- 
aced in apprehension. “You realize I 
can’t compromise Control officially?” 

“I understand that very well.” 

“Just what do you plan then ?” 

“I’ll know better after I witness one 
or two of these campaigns.” 

Ill 

OFT chimes roused Magnus Ri- 
dolph ; he opened his eyes into the vio-'- 
let gloom of Kokod dawn. “Yes ?” 

,, ’The hotel circuit said, “Five o’clock,;- 
Mr. Ridolph. ’The first party for today’s 
battle leaves in one hour.” 

“Thank you.” Ridolph swung his bony 
legs over the edge of the air-cushion, 
sat a reflective moment. He -gained his 
feet, gingerly performed a set of calis- 
thenic exercises. 

In the bathroom he rinsed his mouth 
with tooth-cleanser, rubbed depilatory 
on his cheeks, .splashed his face with 
cold, water,; applied tonic to his trim 
white beard. 

Returning to the bedroom, he selected 
a quiet gray and blue outfit, with a 
rather dashing cap. 

His room opened upon a terrace fac- 
ing the mountainside; as he strolled 
forth, the two women’ whom he had en- 
countered in the charabanc the day 
previously came past. Magnus Ridolph 
bowed, but the women passed without 
even a side glance. 

“Cut me dead, by thunder,” said- Mag- 
nus Ridolph to himself. “Well, well.” 
And he adjusted his cap to an even more 
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closely you will, observe the Eastern 
Shield armies already on the march." 



izakish angle. 

In the lobby a placard announced the, 
event of the day: 

IVORY DUNE TUMBLE 
vs. 

I EASTERN SHIELD TUMBLE 

at Muscadine Meadow. 

All bets must be placed with the attendant.; 
Odds against Ivory Dune; 8:13 

Odds against Eastern Shield: 5:4 

In the last hundred battles Ivory Dune 
has won 41 engagements, Eastern Shield 
has won 59. 

Excursions leave as follows: 

For deployment: 6 A.M. 

For onslaught: 7 A.M. 

For baUle proper: 8 A.M. 

It is necessary that no interference be 
performed in the vicinity of the battle. 
Any guest infringing on this rule will be 
barred from further wagering. There will 
be no exceptions. 

At a booth nearby, two personable 
young women were issuing betting 
vouchers. Magnus Ridolph passed quiet- 
ly into the restaurant where he break- 
fasted lightly on fruit juice, rolls and 
coifee, finishing in ample time to secure 
a place with the first excursion. 

The observation vehicle was of that 
peculiar variety used in conveying a 
large number of people across a'rough 
terrain. The car proper was suspended 
by a pair of cables from a kite-copter 
which flew" five hundred feet overhead. 
The operator; seated in the nose of the 
car, worked pitch and attack by remote 
control, and so could skim quietly five 
feet over the ground, hover over water- 
- falls, ridges, ponds, other areas of scenic 
beauty with neither noise nor the thrash 
of driven air to disturb the passengers. 

Muscadine Meadow was no small dis- 
tance away ; the operator lofted the ship 
rather abruptly over Basalt Mountain, 
then slid on a long slant into the north- 
east. Pi Sagittarius rolled up into the 
sky like a melon, and the grays, greens, 
reds, purples of the Kokod countryside 
shone up from below, rich as Circassian 
tapestry. 

"We are near the Eastern Shield,” the 
attendant announced in a mellifluous 
baritone. "The tumble is a trifle to the 
right, beside that bold face of granite 
whence it derives its name. If you look 



B ending forward studiously, Mag- 
nus Ridolph noticed a brown and 
yellow column winding across the moun- 
tainside. To their rear he saw first the 
tall stele, rising two hundred feet, spray- 
ing over at the top into a fountain of 
pink, black and light green foliage; then 
below, the conical tumble. 

The car sank slowly, drifted over a 
wooded patch of broken ground, halted 
ten feet above a smooth green meadow. 

“This is the Muscadine,” announced 
the guide. "At the far end you can see 
Muscadine Tumble and Stele, currently 
warring against Opal Grotto^ odds 9 to 
7 both ways ... If you will observe along 
the Une of bamboo trees you will see the 
green caps of the Ivory Dune warriors. 
We can only guess their strategy, but 
they seem to be preparing a rather intri- 
cate offensive pattern — ” 

A woman’s voice said peevishly, 
“Can’t you take the car up higher so we 
can see everything?” 

"Certainly, if you wish, Mrs. Chaim.” 
Five hundred feet above copter blades 
slashed the air; the car wafted up like 
thistledown. 

The guide continued, “The Eastern 
Shield warriors can be seen coming over 
the hill . It seems as if they surmise 
the Ivory Dune strategy and will at- 
tempt to attack the flank . . There!” 

■His . voice rose animatedly. “By the 
bronze tree! The scouts have made a 
brush . . . Eastern Shield lures the Ivory 
Dune scouts into ambush . . They’re 
gone. Apparently today’s code is 4, or 
possibly 36, allowing all weapons to be 
used freely, without restriction.” 

An old man with a nose like a rasp- 
berry said, “Put us down, driver. From 
up here we might as well be back at the. 
inn.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Pilby.” 

The car sank low. Mrs. Chaim sniffed 
and glared. 

The meadow rose from below, the car 
grounded gently on glossy dark green 
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creepers. The guide said, “Anyone who 
wishes may go further on foot. For 
safety’s sake, do not approach the bat- 
tle more closely than three hundred 
feet; in any event the inn assumes no 
'responsibility, of any sort whatever.” 
“Hurry,” said Mr. Pilby sharply. “The 
onslaught will be over before we’re in 
place.” 

The guide good-naturedly shook his 
head. “They’re still sparring for posi- 
tion, Mr.. Pilby. They’ll be dodging and 
feinting half an hour yet; that’s the 
basis of- their strategy — neither side 
wants to fight until they’re assured of 
the best possible advantage.” He opened 
the door. With Pilby in the lead, several 
dozen of the spectators stepped down 
bn Muscadine Meadow, among them 
Magnus Ridolph, Mrs. Chaim and her 
peacock-shaped friend whom she ad- 
dressed as “Mrs. Borgage.” 

“Careful, ladies and gentlemen,” 
called the guide. “Not too close to the 
battle.” 

“I’ve got my money on Eastern 
Shield,” said, Mrs. Borgage with heavy 
archness. “I’m going to make sure 
there’s no funny business.” 

Magnus Ridolph inspected the scene 
of battle. “I’m afraid you are doomed 
to disappointment, Mrs. Borgage. In my 
opinion. Ivory Dune has selected the 
stronger position ; if they hold bn their 
right flank, give a trifle at the center, 
and catch the Eastern Shield forces on 
two sides when they close in, there 
should be small doubt as to the outcome 
of today’s encounter.” 

“It must be wonderful to be so pene- 
trating,” said Mrs. Borgage in a sar- 
castic undertone to Mrs. Chaim. 

Mr. Pilby said, “I don’t think you see 
the battleground in its entire perspec- 
tive, sir. The Eastern Shield merely 
needs to come in around that line of 
trees to catch the whole rear of the 
Ivory Dune- line— ” 

“But by so doing,” Magnus Ridolph 
pointed out, “they leave their rear un- 
guarded; clearly Ivory Dune has the 
advantage of maneuver.” 



To the rear a second excursion, boat 
landed. The. doors, opened, there was ia 
hurrying group of people. “Has any- 
thing happened yet?” “Who’s win- 
ning?" 

“The situation is fluid,” declared PiB 
•by. 

“Look, they’re closing in !” came the 
cry. “It’s the onslaught!” 

Now rose the piping of Kokod war 
hymns: from Ivory Dune throats the 
chant sacred and long-beloved at Ivory 
Dune Tumble, and countering, the tradi- 
tional paean of the Eastern Shield. 

Down the hill came the Eastern Shield 
warriors, half-bent forward.- 

A thud and clatter — battle. The shock 
of small bodies, the dry whisper of knife 
against lance, the hoarse orders of leg- 
leaders and squadronites. 

Forward and .backward, green-: and 
black mingled with orange and white. 
Small bodies were hacked apart, dryly 
dismembered; small black eyes" went 
dead and dim ; a hundred souls, raced all 
together, pell-mell, for the Tumble Be- 
yond the Sky. 

Forward and backward moved the 
standard-bearers — those who carried 
the sapling .from the sacred stele,, whose 
capture would mean defeat for one and 
victory for the other. 

O N THE trip back to the inn, Mrs. 

Chaim and Mrs. Borgage sat glum 
and -solitary while Mr: Pilby glowered 
from the window. 

Magnus Ridolph said affably to Pilby, 
“In a sense, an amateur strategist, such 
as myself, finds these battles a trifle 
tedious. He needs no more than a glance 
at the situation, and his training indi- 
cates the logical, outcome. Naturally 
.none of us are infallible, but given 
equal - forces 'and equal leadership, we 
can only assume that the forces in the 
better position will win.” 

Pilby lowered his head, chewed the 
corners of 'his mustache. Mrs. Chaim 
and Mrs. Borgage studied the landscape 
with fascinated absorption. 

“Personally,” said Ridolph, “I never 
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gamble. I admire a dynamic attack on 
destiny, rather than the suppliance and 
passivity of the typical gambler; never- 
theless I feel for you all in your losses, 
which I hope were not too considera- 
ble?” 

There was no reply. Magnus Ridolph 
might have been talking to empty air. 
After a moment Mrs. Chaim muttered 
inaudibly to the peacock-shaped Mrs. 
Borgage, and Mr. Pilby slouched even 
deeper in his seat. The remainder of 
the trip, was passed in silence. 

After a modest dinner of cultivated 
Bylandia protein, a green salad, and 
cheese, Magnus Ridolph strolled into the 
lobby, inspected the morrow’s scratch 
sheet. 

The announcement read : 

TOMORROW’S FEATURED BATTLE: 
VINE HILL TUMBLE 
vs. 

ROARING CAPE TUMBLE 
near Pink Stone Table, 

Odds against Vine Hill Tumble: 1:3 

Odds against Roaring Cape ^Tumble: 4:1 

All bets must be placed with the attendant. 

In the last hundred engagements Vine 
Hill Tumble has won 77, Roaring Cape 
has won 23. 

Turning away, Magnus Ridolph 
bumped into Julius See, who was stand- 
ing, rocking on his heels, his hands be- 
hind his back. 

"Well, Ridolph, think you’ll maybe 
take a flyer?” 

Magnus Ridolph nodded. “A wager 
on Roaring Cape Tumble might prove 
profitable.” 

"That’s right.” 

„ "On the other hand. Vine Hill is a 
strong favorite.” 

"That’s what the screamer says.” 
“What would be your own preference, ’ 
Mr. See ?” asked Magnus Ridolph in- 
genuously. 

"I don’t have any preference. I work 
23 to 77.” 

“Ah, you’re not a gambling man, 
then?” 

"Not any way you look at it.” 

Ridolph rubbed his beard and looked 
reflectively toward the ceiling. “Nprmal- 
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ly I should say the same of myself. But 
the wars offer an amateur strategist an 
unprecedented opportunity to test his 
abilities, and I may abandon the princi- 
ples of a lifetime "to back my theories.” 
Julius See turned away. "That’s what 
we’re here for.” 

"Do you impose a limit on the bets?” 
See paused, looked over his shoulder. 
"We usually call a hundred thousand 
munits our maximum pay-off.” 

Magnus Ridolph nodded. "Thank you.” 
He crossed the lobby, entered the li- 
brary. On one wall was a map of the 
planet, with red discs indicating the lo- 
cation of each tumble. 

Ma^us Ridolph located Vine Hill and 
Roaring Cape Tumbles, and found Pink 
Stone Table, the latter near an arm of 
Drago Bay. Magnus Ridolph went to a 
rack, found a large scale physiographic 
map of the area under his consideration. 
He took it to a table and spent half an 
hour in deep concentration. 

He rose, replaced the map, sauntered 
through the lobby and out the side en- 
trance. The pilot who had flown him the 
previous evening rose to his feet smart- 
ly. "Good evening, Mr. Ridolph. In- 
tending another ride?” 

“As a matter of fact, I am,” Magnus 
Ridolph admitted. “Are you free ?” 

“In a moment, as soon as I turn in my 
day’s report.” 

Ridolph looked thoughtfully after the 
pilot’s hurrying figure. He quietly 
stepped around to the front entrance. 
From the vantage of the open door he 
watched the pilot approach Bruce Hel- 
pers and speak hastily. 

Helpers ran a lank white hand 
through his red hair, gave a series of 
nervous instructions. The pilot nodded 
sagely, turned away. Magnus Ridolph 
returned by the route he had come. 

He found the pilot waiting beside the 
ship. “I thought I had better notify 
Clark that I was coming,” said Ridolph 
breezily, “In case the car broke down, 
or there were any accident, he would un- 
derstand the situation and know where 
to look for me.” 
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The pilot’s hands hesitated on the 
controls. Magnus Ridolph said, “Is there 
game of any sort on Kokod?” 

"No sir, none whatever.” 

“A pity. I am carrying with me a 
small target pistol with which I had 
hoped to bag a trophy or two . Per- 
haps I’ll be able to acquire one or two of 
the native weapons.” 

“That’s quite likely, sir.” 

“In' any case,” said Magnus Ridolph 
cheerily, “you might be mistaken, so I 
will hold my weapon ready.” 

The pilot looked straight ahead. 
Magnus Ridolph climbed into the back, 
seat. “To the Control office then." 

“Yes, Mr. Ridolph.” 

IV 
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iVERLEY CLARK greeted his vis- 
itor- cautiously ; when Ridolph sat back 
in a basket chair, Clark’s eyes went 
everywhere in the room but to those of 
his guest. I 

Magnus Ridolph lit an aromatique. 
“Those shields on the wall are native 
artifacts, I presume?” 

“Yes,” said Clark qujckly. “Each tum- 
ble has its distinct colors and insignia.” 
“To Earthly eyes, the patterns seem 
fortuitous, but naturally and inevitably 
Kokod symbology is unique . . A mag- 
nificent display. Does the collection have 
a price?” 

Clark looked doubtfully at the shields. 
“I’d. ^hate to let them go — although I 
suppose I could get others. These shields 
are hard to come by; each requires 
many thousand hours of work. They 
make, the lacquer by a rather painstak- 
ing method, grinding pigment into a 
vehicle prepared from the boiled-down 
dead." 

Ridolph nodded. “So. that’s how they 
.dispose of the corpses.” 

“Yes, it’s quite a ritual.” 

"About those shields-rwduld you take 
ten thousand munits?” 

Clark’s face mirrored indecision. 
Abruptly he lit a cigarette. “Yes, I’d 
have to take ten thousand munits; I 



couldn’t afford to refuse.” 

“It would be a shariie to deprive you 
of a possession you -obviously value sp;-,- 
highly,” said Magnus Ridolph. He ex- 
amined the backs of his hands critically,,, 
-“If 'ten thousand munits means so much 
to you, why do you not gamble at the-,,, 
inn? Surely with yoqr knowledge pf^ 
Kokod ways, your special informa- 
tion. . .” 

Clark shook his head. “You can’t 
beat that kind of- odds. It’s a sucker’s 
game, betting at the inn.” 

“Hmm.” Magnus Ridolph frowned. 
“It might be possible to influence the 
course of a battle. Tomorrow, for in- 
stance, the Vine Hill and Roaring Cape 
Tumbles engage each other, on Pink 
Stone Table, and the odds against Roar- 
ing Cape seem quite attractive.” j 

Clark shook his head. “You’d lose 
your-.shirt betting on Roaring Cape. All 
their veterans went/ in the Pyrite carh- 
paign.” 

Magnus Ridolph said thoughtfully, 
“The Roaring Cape might win, they 
received a small measure of assistance.” 
Clark’s pink face expanded in alarm 
like a trick mask. “I’m an officer of the 
Commonwealth! I couldn’t be party to 
a thing like that! It’s unthinkable!” 
Magnus Ridolph said judiciously, 
“Certainly the proposal is not one to 
enter upon hastily ; it must be carefully 
considered. In a sense, the Common- 
wealth might be best served by the oust- 
ing of Shadow Valley Inn from the 
planet^ or at least the present manage- 
ment. Financial depletion is as good a. 
weapon as any. If, incidentally, we were 
to profit, not an eyebrow in the universe 
could be' justifiably raised. Especially 
since the part that you might play in 
the achievement would be carefully 
veiled. .” 

■ Clark shoved his hands deep in his 
pocket, stared a long moment at Magnus 
Ridolph. “I could not conceivably put 
myself in the position of siding with one 
tumble against another. If I did so, what 
little influence I have on Kokod would 
' go up in smoke.” 
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Magnus Ridolph shook his head in- 
dulgently. “i fear you imagine the two 
of us carrying lances, marching in step 
with the warriors, fighting in the first 
ranks. No, no, my friend, I assure you 
I intend nothing quite so broad.” 

“Well,” snapped Clark, “just what do 
you intend?” 

“It occurred to me that if we set out 
a few pellets of a sensitive explosive, 
such as fulminate of mercury, no one 
could hold us responsible if tomorrow 
the Vine Hill armies blundered upon 
them, and were thereby thrown into 
confusion.” 

"How would we know where to set 
out these pellets ? I should think — ” 
Magnus Ridolph made an easy, ges- 
ture. "I profess an amateur’s -interest 
in military strategy ; I will assume re- 
sponsibility for that phase of the plan.” 
“But ' I have no fulminate of mer- 
cury,” cried Clark, “no explosive of any 
kind !” 

"But you do have a laboratory ?” 

Clark assented reluctantly. “Rather 
a makeshift affair.” 

“Your reagents possibly include fum- 
ing nitric acid and iodine?” 

“Well — yes.” 

“Then to work. Nothing could suit 
our purpose better than nitrogen io- 
dide.” 

^HE following afternoon Magnus Ri- 
doiph sat in the outdoor cafe over- 
looking the vista of Shadow Valley. His 
right hand clasped an egg-shell goblet of 
Methedeon wine, his left held a mild 
cigar. Turning his head, he observed 
the approach of Julius See and, a few 
steps behind, like a gaunt red-headed 
ghost, his partner, Bruce Helpers. 

See’s face was compressed into lay-- 
ers ; a smear of back hair, creased fore- 
head, barred eyebrows, eyes like a single 
dark slit, pale upper lip, mouth, wide 
sallow chin. Magnus Ridolph nodded af- 
fably. “Good evening gentlemen.” 

See came to a halt, as two steps later, 
did Bruce Helpers. 

‘Terhaps you can tell me the outcome 
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of today’s battle?” asked Magnus Ri- 
dolph. “I indulged myself in a small 
wager, breaking the , habit of .many 
years, but so far I have not learned 
whether the gods of chance have 
favored me.” 

“Well, well,” said See throatily. “ ‘The 
gods of chance’ you call yourself.” 
Magnus Ridolph turned him a glance 
of limpid inquiry. “Mr. See, you appear 
disturbed; I hope nothing is wrong?” 
“Nothing specif, Ridolph. We had 
a middling bad day-rbut they "average 
out with the good ones.” 

‘‘Unfortunate . ; . I take it, then, that 
the favorite won? If so, my little Wager 
has been wiped out.” 

“Your little 25,000' munit wager, eh? 
And half a'^dozen other 25,000 munit 
wagers’ placed at your suggestion ?” 
Magnus Ridolph stroked his beard 
soberly. “I believe I did mention that I 
thought the odds against Roaring Cape 
interesting, but now you tell me that 
Vine Hill has swept the field.” 

Bruce Helpers' uttered a dry cackle. 
See said harshly, “Come off it,-;^Ridolph. 
I suppose you’re completely unaware 
that a series of mysterious explo- 
sions — ” “Land mines,”" interrupted 
Helpers, “that’s what they were.” 
“ — threw Vine Hill enough oil stride so 
that Roaring Cape mopped up Pink 
Stone Table with them.” 

Magnus Ridolph sat up. 

“Is that right, indeed? Then I have 
won after all!” 

Julius See became suddenly silky, and 
Bruce Helpers, teetering on heel and 
toe, glanced skyward, “Unfortunately, 
Mr. Ridolph, so many persons had placed 
large bets on Roaring Cape that ),on 
meeting the odds, we find ourselves 
short on cash. We’ll have to ask you. to 
take your winnings out in board and 
room.” 

“But "gentlemen !” protested Magnus 
Ridolph. “A hundred thousand munits! 
I’d be here until doomsday!” 

See shook his head. “Not at our spe- 
cial Ridolph rates. The next packet is 
due in five days. Your bill corries to 
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20,000 munits a day. Exactly 100,000 
munits.” 

"I’m afraid I find your humor a trifle 
heavy,” said Magnus Ridolph frostily. 

“It wasn’t intended to make you. 
laugh,” said See. “Only us. I’m getting 
quite a kick out of it. How about you, 
Bruce?” ' 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Helpers. 

Magnus Ridolph rose to his feet. 
"There remains to' me the classical re- 
course. ,I shall leave your exorbitant 
premises.” 

See permitted a grin to widen his lips. 
“Where you going to leave to ?” 

“He’s going to Roaring Gape Tumble,” 
snickered Helpers. “They owe him a 
lot.” 

“In connection with the hundred 
thousand munits owed me, I’ll 'take a 
note, an lOH. Oddly enough, a hundred 
thousand munits is almost exactly i what 
I lost in the Outer Empire Realty and 
Investment failure.” 

See grinned sourly. “Forget it, Ri- 
dolph, give it up — an 'angle that didn’t 
pay off.’ib 

Magnus Ridolph bowed, marched 
away. See and Helpers stood looking 
after hirn. Helpers made an adenoidal 
sound. “Think he’ll move out?” 

See grunted. “There’s no reason why 
he should. He’s not getting the hun- 
dred thousand anyway ; heM' be smarter 
sitting tight.” 

“I hope he does go_; he makes me 
nervous. Another deal like today would 
wipe us out . Six hundred thousand 
munits — a lot of scratch to go in ten 
minutes.” 

“We’ll get it back Maybe we can 
rig a battle or two ourselves.” 

Holpers’s long face dropped, and his 
teeth showed. “I’m not so sure that’s 
a good idea . . First thing you know 

Commonwealth Control would be — ” 
“Pah!” spat See. “What’s Control 
going to do about it? Clark has all the 
fire and guts of a Leghorn pullet.” 
“Yes, but — ” 

“Just leave it to me.” 

They returned to the lobby. The desk 



clerk made an urgent motion. “Mr. Ri- 
dolph has just checked out!, I don’t un- 
derstand where — ” 

See cut him off with a brusque motion. 
“He can camp- under a stele for all I 
care.” 



e 

ll/rAGNUS RIDOLPH sat back in the 
most comfortable of Everley Clark’s 
armchairs and lit a cigarette. Clark 
watched him with an expression at once 
wary and obstinate, “We have gained 
a tactical victory,” said Magnus Ri-' 
dolph, “and suffered a strategic defeat.” 
Everley Clark knit his brows uneasily. 
“I don’t quite follow you. I should 
think—”, 

“We have diminished the financial 
power of Shadow Valley Inn, and hence, 
done serious damage. But the blow was 
not decisive and the syndicate is still 
viable. I was unable to collect my hun- 
dred thousand munits, and also haye 
been forced from the scene of maximum 
engagement. By this token we may fair- 
ly consider that our minimum objectives 
have not been gained.” 

‘Well,” said Clark, “I know it hurts to 
have to admit defeat, but we’ve done our 
best and no one can do more. Consider- 
ing my position, perhaps it’s just as well 
that^ — ” 



“If conditions were to be allowed to 
rest on the present basis,” said Magnus 
Ridolph, “there might be reason for 
some slight relaxation. But I fear that 
See and Helpers have been too thorough- 
ly agitated by their losses to let the mat- 
ter drop.” 

, Everley Clark eyed Magnus Ridolph 
in perturbation. “But what caii they 
do? Surely I never^ — ” ~ 

Magnus Ridolph shook his head grave- 
ly. “I must admit that both See and 
Holpers accused me of setting off the 
explosions %hich routed the Vine Hill 
’Tumble. Adhiission of guilt would have- 
been ingenuous; naturally I maintained 
that I had done nothing of the sort. I 
claimed that I had no opportunity to do 
so, and further, that the Ecologic Ex- 
aminer aboard the Hes^eromis who 
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checked my luggage would swear that 
I had no chemicals whatsoever among 
my effects. I believe that I made a con- 
vincing protestation." 

Everley Clark clenched his fists in 
alarm, hissed through his teeth. 

Magnus Ridolph, looking thoughtfully 
across the room, went on. “I fear that 
they will ask themselves the obvious 
questions, ‘Who has Magnus Ridolph 
most intimately consorted with, since 
his arrival on Kokod?’ ‘Who, besides 
Ridolph, has expressed disapproval of 
Shadow Valley Inn ?’ ” 

Everley Clark rose to his feet, paced 
back and forth. Ridolph continued in 
a dispassionate voice. "I fear that they 
will include these questions' and what- 
ever answers come to their minds in the 
complaint which they are preparing for 
the Chief Inspector at Methedeqn.” 

Clark slumped into a chair, sat staring 
^ glassily at' Magnus Ridolph. “Why did 
I let you talk me into this?” he asked 
hollowly. 

Magnus Ridolph rose to his feet in his 
turn, paced slowly, tugging at his beard. 
“Certainly, events have not taken the 
trend we would have chosen, but strate- 
gists, amateur or otherwise, must expect 
occasional setbacks.” 

“Setbacks!” bawled Clark. “I’ll be 
ruined! Disgraced! Drummed out of 
the Control!” 

“A good strategist is necessarily flex- 
ible,” mused Magnus Ridolph. “Beyond 
question, we now must alter our think- 
ing; our primary objective becomes 
saving you from disgrace, expulsion, and 
possible criminal prosecution.” 

Clark ran his hands across his face. 
“But: — what can we do?” 

“Very little, I fear,” Magnus Ridolph 
said frankly. He puffed a moment on 
his cigarette, shook his head doubtfully. 
“There is one line of attack which might 
prove fruitful . . . Yes, I think I see a ray 
of light.” 

“How? In what way? You’re not 
planning to confess?” 

“No,” said Magnus Ridolph. “We gain 
little, if anything, by that ruse. Our 



only hope is to discredit Shadow Valley 
Inn. If we can demonstrate that they 
do not have the best interests of th* 
Kokod natives at heart, I think we can 
■go a long way toward weakening their 
allegations.” 

“That might well be, but — ” 

“If we could obtain iron-clad proof, 
for instance, that Helpers and See are 
callously using their position to wreak 
physical harm upon the natives, I think 
you might consider yourself vindicated.” 
“I suppose so . . •. But doesn’t the idea 
seem — well,, impractical? See and Hel- 
pers have, always fallen over backwards 
to avoid anything of that sort.” 

“So I would imagine. Er, what is the 
-native term for Shadow Valley Inn?” 
“Big Square Tumble, they call it.” 

“As the idea suggests itself to me, we 
must arrange that a war is conducted 
on the premises of Shadow Valley Inn, 
'that Helpers and See are required to 
■ take forcible measures against the war- 
riors!” 

V 

Everley CLARK shook his head. 

“Devilish hard. You don’t quite get the 
■psychology of these tribes. They’ll fight 
till they fall apart to capture the rally- 
ing standard of another tumble — that’s 
a sapling from the sacred stele, of 
course — but they won’t be dictated to, 
or led or otherwise influenced.” 

“Well, well,” said Magnus Ridolph. 
“In that case, your position is hopeless.” 
He came to a halt before Clark’s collec- 
tion of shields. “Let us talk of pleasanter 
matters.” 

Everley Clark gave no sign that he 
had heard. 

Magnus Ridolph stroked one of the 
shields with reverent fingertips. “Re- 
markable technique, absolutely unique 
in my experience. I assume that this 
rusty orange is one of the ochers ?” 
Everley Clark- made an ambiguous, 
sound. 

“A truly beautiful display,” said Mag- 
nus Ridolph. “I suppose there’s no doubt 
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that — if worse comes to worst in our 
little business — you will be allowed' to 
decorate your cell at the Regional Peni- 
tentiary as you desire." 

Everley Clark said in a thick voice, 
“Do you thihk'they’ll go that far?” 
Ridolph considered. “I sincerely hope 
not. I don’t see how we can prevent un- 
less — ” he held up a finger “■ — unless—” 
“What?” croaked Clark. 

“It is farcically simple; I wonder at 
our own obtuseness.” 

“What? What? For Heaven's sake, 
man — ” 

“I conceive one certain means .by 
which the warriors can be persuaded to 
fight at Shadow Valley Inn;” _ 

Everley Clark’s face fell.. “’Oh. Well, 
how, then?” 

“Shadow Valley Inn or Big Square 
Tumble, if you like, must challenge the 
Kokod warriors to a contest of arms.” 
Everley Clark’s expression became 
more bewildered than ever. “But that’s 
out of the question. Certainly Helpers 
and See' would never. ' .” 

Magnus Ridolph rose ■ to his feet. 
“Come,” he said,, with, decision. “We 
will act on their behalf.” _ 

•Clark and Magnus Ridolph walked 
down Shell Strand. _On their right the 
placid blue-black ocean transfornied. it- 
self into surf of mingled meringue and 
whipped-creara ; on the left, bulked the 
Hidden Hills. Behind towered the mag- 
nificent stele of the Shell Strand 
Tumble; ahead soared the almost equal- 
ly impressive stele of the Sea. Stone 
■Tumble, toward which they bent their 
steps. Corps of young warriors drilled 
along the beach ; veterans of a hundred 
battles who ' had grown stiff, hard .and 
knobby came down from the forest bear- 
ing faggots of lance-stock. At the door 
to the tumble, infant wa,rriors scam- 
pered in the dirt like rats. 

Clark said huskily, “I don’t Tike this, 
I don’t like it a bit If it ever gets 
out — ” 

“Is such a supposition logically ten- 
able?” asked Magnus Ridolph. “You are 
the only living man who speaks- the 



Kokod language.” 

“Suppose there is killing — slaugh'-' 
ter?” ■' 

“i hardly think it likely.” 

“It’s not impossible. And think-’ of 
these little warriors-^theyfil be beafifig^ - 
the brunt — ” 

Magnus Ridolph said 'patiently, '“-Wd^- 
'have discussed these points at length?” ' 
Clark muttered, ‘T’Jl go through with- 
it .-.But God forgive us both if — ” 
“Come, come,” exclaimed Magnus Ri- 
dolph. “Let us approach the matter with 
confidence ; apologizing in advance to 
your deity hardly maximizes our mo- 
rale Now what is protocol at ar- 
ranging a war?” 

Clark pointed out a dan'gling wooden 
plate painted with one of the traditional 
Kokod patterns. “That’s the Charter 
Board : all I need to do is — well, watch' 
me.” 

He strode up to the board, took a lancet 
from the hands of a blinking warrior; 
sniartly .struck the object. It resonated 
a dull musical' note. 

Clark stepped back, and j;hrough his 
nose passed the bag-pipe syllables of the 
Kokod lang'uage. 

From the door of the fumble stepped 
a dozen blank-faced warriors, listening 
attentively. 

Clark M'ound up his speech, turned, 
scuffed dirt toward the magnificent Sea 
Stone stele. ' __ 

The warriors watched impassively. 
From within the stele came a torrent of 
syllables. Clark replied at length, then 
turned on his^^heel and rejoined Magnus 
Ridolph. His forehead was damp. "Well, 
that’s that. It’s all set. Tomori-ow morn- 
ing at Big- Square Tumble.” 

“Excellent,” said Magnus Ridolph 
briskly. “Now to Shell Strand Tumble, 
then Rod: River, and next Rainbow 
'Cleft.” 

Clark groaned. “You’ll have the en- 
tire planet at odds.” 

“Exactly,” -said Magnus Ridolph.. 
'“After our visit to Rainbow Cleft, you 
can drop me off near Shadow Valley Inn, 
where I have some small business.” 
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Clark darted him a suspicious side- 
glance. "What kind of business ?” 

"We mus^be practical,” said Magnus 
Ridolph. “,One of the necessary ap- 
purtenances, to a party at war on Kokod 
is a rallying standard, a sacred sapling, 
a focus of effort for the opposing force. 
Since we can expect neither Helpers nor 
See to provide one, I must 'see to the 
matter myself.” 

IDIDOLPH strolled up Shadow Valley, 
approached the hangar where the 
inn’s aircraft were housed. From the 
.shadow of one of the fantastic Kokod 
trees, he counted six vehicles: three 
carry-alls,' two air-cars like the one 
wMch had conveyed him originally to 
the Control station, and a sleek red 
sportster evidently the personal prop- 
erty of either See or Holpers. 

Neither the hangar-men nor the pilots 
were in evidence ; it might well be their 
dinner hour. Magnus Ridolph sauntered 
carelessly forward, whistling an air cur- 
rently being heard along far-off boule- 
vards. 

He cut his whistle off sharply, moved 
at an accelerated rate. Fastidiously 
protecting his hands with a bit of rag, 
he snapped the repair panels from each 
of the- observation cars, made a swift 
abstraction from each, did likewise for 
the air-cars. At the sleek sportster 'he 
pause(^, inspected the lines critically. 

"An attractive vehicle,” he said to 
himself, “one which might creditably 
serve the purposes for which I intend 
it.” 

He Slid back the door, looked inside. 
The starter key was absent. 

Steps sounded behind him.; “Hey,” 
said a rough voice, "what are you doing 
with Mr. See’s car?” 

Magnus Ridolph withdrew without 
haste. 

"Offhand,” he said, “what would you 
estimate the value of this vehicle ?” 

The hangarman paused, glowering 
and suspicious. “Too much not to be 
taken care of.” 

Magnus Ridolph nodded. “Thirty 



thousand, munits, possibly.” 

“Thirty thousand on Earth. This is 
Kokod.” 

I’m - thinking of offering See a hun- 
dred thousand munits.” 

The hangarman blinked. He5d be 
crazy hot to take it.” 

“I suppose so,” sighed Magnus Ri- 
dolph. But first, I wanted, to satisfy niy- 
self as to the craft’s mechanical condi- 
tion. I fear 'it has been neglected.” 

The 'hangarman snorted in indigna- 
tion. Not on your life.” 

'Magnus Ridolph frowned. “That tube 
is certainly spitting. I can tell by the 
patina along the enamel.” 

No such thing!” roared the hangar- 
man. “That tube flows like a dream.” 
Ridolph shook his head. “I can’t offer 
See good money for a defective vehi- 
cle. . . He’ll be angry to lose the sale.” 
The hangarman’s tone -changed. “I 
tell - you that tube’s good as gold 
Wait, I’ll show, you.” 

He pulled a key-ring from his pocket, 
plugged it into the starter socket. The 
car quivered free of the ground, eager 
for flight. “See ? Just what I told you.” 
Magnus Ridolph said doubtfully, “It 
seenis to, be working fairly Well now . . 
You get on the telephone and tell Mr. 
See that I am taking his car for a trial 
spin, a final check. . . .” 

The mechanic looked dumbly at Mag- 
nus Ridolph, slowly turned to the speak- 
er on the wall. 

Magnus Ridolph jumped into the seat. 
The mechanic’s voice was loud. “The 
gentleman that’s buying your boat is 
giving it the once-over; don’t let him 
feed you no line about a bum tube; the 
ship is running like oil down a four mile 
bore, don’t take nothing else . . . What? 

. .. Sure he’s here; he said so him- 
self . . A little schoolteacher guy with 
a white beard like a nanny-goat. .” 
The sound from the telephone caused 
him to jump back sharply. Anxiously 
he turned - to look where he had left 
Magnus Ridloph and Julius See’s sleek 
red air-car. 

Both had disappeared. 
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l^RS. 'CIIAIM roused her peacock- 
shaped friend Mrs. Borgage rather 
earlier .than usuaL “Hurry, Altamira, 
we've been so late these last few morn- 
ings, we’ve missed the. best seats in the 
observation car.”' 

Mrs. Borgage obliged by hastening 
her toilet ; in short order the two, ladies 
appeared in the lobby. By a peculiar 
coincidence both wore costumes of dark 
green, a color which each thought suited 
the other not at all. ' They paused by 
the announcement of the day’s war ip 
order to check the odds, then turned in- 
to the dining room. 

They ate a hurried breakfast, set out 
for the loading platform. Mrs. Borgage, 
pausing to catch her breath and enjoy 
the freshness of the morning, glanced 
toward the roof, of the inn. Mrs. Chaim 
rather impatiently looked over her 
shoulder. “Whatever are you. staring at, 
Altamira ?” 

Mrs. Borgage pointed. “It’s that un- 
pleasant little man Ridolph . I can’t 
fathom what he’s up to . . He seems to 
be fixing some sort, of branch, to the 
roof.” 

Mrs. Chaim sniffed. “I thought the 
management had turned him out.” 

“Isn’t that Mr. See’s air-car on the 
roof behind him?” 

“I really couldn’t say,” replied Mrs. 
Chaim. “I know very little of such 
things.” She turned away toward the 
loading platform, and Mrs. Borgage fol- 
lowed. 

Once more they met interruption; 
this time in the form of the pilot. His 
clothes were disarranged; his face had 
suffered scratching and' contusion. Run- 
ning wild-eyed, he careened into the two 
green-clad ladies, disengaged himself 
and continued without apology. 

Mrs. Chaim bridled in outrage. “Well, 
I never!” She turned to look after the 
pilot. “Has the man gone mad ?” 

Mrs. Borgage, peering ahead to learn 
the source of the pilot’s alarm, uttered 
a sharp cry. 

“What is it?” asked Mrs. Chaim ir- 
ritatedly. 



Mrs. Borgage clasped her arm with 
bony fingers. “Look. ...” 

VI 

INURING the subsequent official' in- 
vestigation; Commonwealth C.ontrol 
Agent Everley Clark transcribed the fol- 
lowing eye-witness acount: 

“I am Joe 234, Leg-leader of the Fif- 
teenth Brigade, the Fanatics, in the 
service of the indomitable Shell Strand 
Tumble. 

“We are accustomed to the ruses of 
Topaz Tumble and the desperate subtle- 
ties of Star Throne ;. hence the ambush 
prepared by the giant warriors of Big 
Square Tumble took us not at all by sur- 
prise. 

“Approaching by Primary Formation 
17, we circled the flat space occupied by 
several 'flying contrivances, where we 
flushed out a patrol spy. We thrashed 
him with our lances, and he fled back 
toward his own forces. 

“Continuing, we encountered a first 
line of defense consisting of two rather 
ineffectual warriors accoutred in gar- 
ments of green cloth. These we beat 
also, according to Convention 22, in 
force during the day. Uttering terrible 
cries, the two warriors retreated, luring 
us toward prepared positions inside the 
tumble itself. High on the roof the 
standard of Big Square Tumble rose, 
plain to see. No deception there, at least! 
Our strategic problem assumed a clear 
form ; how best to beat down resistance 
and win to the roof. 

“Frontal assault was decided upon; 
the signal to advance was given. We of 
the Fifteenth were first'^past the outer 
defense — a double panel of thick glass 
which we broke with rocks. Inside we 
met a spirited defense which momen- 
tarily threw us back. 

“At this juncture occurred a diver- 
sion in the form of troops from the 
Rock River Tumble, which, as we now 
know, the warriors of the Big Square 
Tumble had rashly challenged for the 
same day. The Rock River warrriors 
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entered by a row of flimsy doors facing 
the mountain, and at this time the Big 
Square defenders violated Convention 
22, which requires that the enemy be 
subdued by blows of the lance. Flagrant- 
ly they hurled glass cups and goblets, 
.and.^by immemorial usage we were al- 
lowed to retaliate in kind. 

“At the failure of this tactic, the de- 
fending w^arriors withdrew to an inner 
bastion, voicing their war-cries. 

“The siege began in earnest; and now 
the Big Square warriors began to pay 
the price of their arrogance. Not only 
had they pitted themselves against Shell 
Strand and Rock River, but they like- 
•wise had challenged the redoubtable 
Rainbow Cleft and Sea Stone, con- 
querors. of Rose Slope and Dark Fissure. 
The Sea Stone warriors, led by their 
Throw-away Legion, poured through a 
secret rear-entrance, while the Rainbow 
Cleft Special Vanguard occupied the Big 
Square main council hall; 

“A terrible' battle' raged for several 
minutes in a room designed for. the 
preparation of nourishments, and again 
the Big Square warriors broke code by 
throwing fluids, pastes, and- powders — 
a remission which the alert Shell Strand 
warriors swiftly copied. 

“I led the Fanatic Fifteenth outsijde, 
hoping to gain exterior access'"to the 
roof, and thereby win to the Big Square 
standard. The armies of Shell Strand, 
Sea Stone, Rock River and Rainbow 
Cleft now completely surrounded Big 
Square Tumble, a magnificent sight 
which shall live in my memory till at 
last I lay down my lance. 

“In spite of our efforts, the honor of 
gaining the eiiemy standard went to a 
daredevil squad from Sea Stone, which 
scaled a tree to the roof and so bore 
away the trophy. The defenders, igno- 
rant of, or ignoring the fact that the 
standard had been taken, broke the code 
yet again, this time by using tremendous 
blasts of water. The next time Shell 
Strand wars with Big Square Tumble 
we shall insist oh one of the Conventions 
allowing any and aUaveapons;; otherwise 



we place ourselves at a disadvantage. 

“Victorious, our army, together with 
the troops of Sea Stone, Rock River and 
Rainbow Cleft, assembled in the proper 
formations and marched off to our home 
tumbles. Even as we departed, the great 
Black Comet Tumble dropped from the 
sky to vomit further warriors for Big 
Square. However there was not pursuit, 
and unmolested we returned to the vic- 
tory rituals.” 

C APTAIN BUSSEY of the Phoenix 
Line packet Archaeomix, which 
had arrived as the Kokod warriors 
marched away, surveyed the wreckage 
with utter astonishment. “What in 
God’s .name happened to you ?” 

Julius See stood panting, his fore- 
head clammy with sweat. “Get me 
guns,” he cried hoarsely. “Get me a 
blaster, I’ll wipe out every damn hive on 
the planet. . .’’ 

Helpers came loping up, arms flapping 
the air. “They’ve completely demolished 
us, you should see the lobby, the kitchen, 
the day rooms! A shambles — ” 

Captain Bussey shook his head in be- 
wilderment. “Why in the world should 
they attack you? They’re supposed to 
be a peaceable race . Except toward 
each other, of course.” 

“Well, something got into them,” said 
See, still breathing hard. “They came at 
us like tigers — beating us with their 
damn little ' sticks . I finally washed 
them out with fire-hoses.” 

“What about your guests?” asked 
Captain Bussey in sudden curiosity. 

See shrugged. “I don’t know what 
happened to them. A bunch ran, off up 
the valley, smack into another army. I 
understand they got beat up as good as 
those that stayed.” 

“We couldn’t even escape . in our air- 
craft,” complained Helpers. “Not one of 
them would start. 

A mild voice interrupted. “Mr. See, I 
have decided -against purchasing your 
air-car, and ' have returned it to the 
hangar.” 

See slowly turned, the baleful aura of 
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his thoughts almost tangible. “You, 
Ridolph . I’m beginning to see day- 
light. 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Come bn, spill it!” See took a threat- 
ening step forward. 'Captain Bussey 
said, “Careful, See, watch your tem- 
per.” See ignored him. “What’s your 
part in all this, Ridolph?” 

Magnus Ridolph' shook his head in 
bewilderment. “I’m completely at a loss. 

I rather imagine that the natives 
learned of your gambling on events they 
considered important, and decided to 
take punitive steps.!’ 

^T'HE ornamental charabanc from_ the 
■^-ship rolled up ; among the passengers 
was a woman of notable bust, correctly 
tinted, massaged, coiffed, scented and 
decorated. “Ah!” said Magnus Ridolph. 
“Mrs. Chickering! Charming!” 

“I could stay away no longer,” said 
Mrs. Chickering. “I had to know how — 
our business was proceeding.” \ 

Julius See leaned forward curiously. 
“What kind of business do you mean?”! 

Mrs. Chickering turned him a. swift 
contemptuous glance; theii her atten- 
tion was attracted by two women who 
came hobbling from the direction of the 
inn. She gasped, “Olga! Altamira! 
What on Earth — ” 

“Don’t, stand there gasping,” snapped 
Mrs. Chaim. -“Get' us clothes. Those 
frightful savages tore us to shreds.” 
Mrs.- Chickering turned in confusion^ 
to, Magnus Ridolph. “Just what has 
happened? Surely you can’t have — ” 
MagnuS' Ridolph cleared his throat. 
“Mrs. Chickering, a word with you 
aside.” He drew her. out of earshot of 
the others. “Mrs. 'Chaim and 'Mrs. 
Borgage — they are friends, of yours?” 
Mrs. Chickering cast an anxious 
glance over her shoulder. “I can’t under-, 
stand the situation at all,” she muttered 
feverishly. “Mrs. Chaim is the presi- 
dent of the Woman’s League and Mrs. 
Borgage is treasurer I can’t under- 
stand them r' nning around with their 
clothing, in shreds. . 



Magnus Ridolph said candidly, “Well,, 
Mrs. Chickering, in carrying out youf'm,i. 
instructions', 'I, allowed scope to-the nat-,.,.c( 
ural- combativeness of the natives, and 
perhaps they — ” 

“Martha,” came Mrs, Chaim’s grat.iiig,.,a:’' 
voice close at hand, “What is yourjcoij^g. 
nection with this man? I have reason tp;. ,.,-.; 
suspect that he is mixed up in this ter- 
rible attack . . look at him!” Her voice 
rose furiously? “They haven’t laid a 
finger on him! And the rest of us-^” 
Martha Chickering licked her lips, 
“Well, Olga dear, this is Magnus Ri- 
dolph. In accordance with last month’s 
resolution, we hired him to close down 
the gambling here at the inn.” 

Magnus Ridolph said in his suavest 
tones,. “Following which, Mrs. Chaiip 
and Mrs. Borgage naturally thought ito 
best to come out and study the situation j - 
at first harfd; am I right?” 

Mrs. Chaim and Mrs. Borgage glared; 
Mrs. Chaim said, “If you think, Martha- 
Chickering, that the Woman’s League' 
will in any way recognize this rogue — ” 
“My dear Mrs. Chaim,” protested 
Magnus Ridolph. 

“But, Olga — I promised him a thou- 
sand munits a week!” 

Magnus Ridolph waved his hand air- 
ily. “My dear Mrs. Chickering, I prefer 
that any sums due me be- distributed 
among worthy charities. I have profited 
during my short stay here — ” 

"See/” 'came Captain Bussey’s voice. 
“For God’s sake, man, control yourself!” 
Magnus Ridolph, turning, found See, 
struggling in the grasp of Captain Bus-- 
sey “Try and collect!” See cried out to 
Magnus Ridolph. He angrily thrust 
Captain Bussey’s arms- aside, stood with 
hands clenching and unclenching. “Just 
try and collect!” 

“My dear Mr. See, I have already col- 
lected.” 

“You’ve done nothing of the sort — 
and if I catch you in my boat again. I’ll 
break your scrawny little neck-!” 

Magnus Ridolph held up his hand. 
“The' hundred thousand munits I wrote 
off immediately ; however there were six 
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other bets which I placed by proxy; 
these were paid, and my share of the 
winnings came to well over three hun- 
dred thousand munits. Actually, I re- 
gard this sum as return of the capital 
which I placed with the Outer Empire 
Investment and Realty Society, plus a 
reasonable profit. Everything consid- 
ered, it was a remunerative as well as 
instructive investment'.” 

"Ridolph,” muttered See, “one of 
these days — ” 

Mrs. Chaim shouldered forward. “Did 
I hear you say ‘Outer Empire Realty 
and Investment Society’?” 

Magnus Ridolph nodded. “I believe 
that Mr. See and Mr. Holpers were re- 
sponsible officials of the concern.” 

Mrs. Chaim took two steps forward. 
See frowned uneasily; Bruce Holpers 
began to edge away. “Come back here !” 
cried Mrs. Chaim. “I have a few words 
to say before I have you arrested.” 
Magnus Ridolph turned to Captain 
Bussey. “You return to Methedeon on 
schedule, I assume?” 



“Yes,” said Captain Bussey dryly. 
Magnus Ridolph nodded. “I think I 
wilfgo aboard at once, since there will 
be considerable demand for passage.” 

“As you wish,” said Captain Bussey. 

“I believe No. 12 is your best cabin ?’,’ 
"I believe so,” said Captain Bussey. 
“Then kindly regard Cabin No. 12 as 
booked.” 

“Very well, Mr. Ridolph.” 

Magnus Ridolph looked up the moun- 
tainside. “1 noticed Mr. Pilby running 
along the ridge a few minutes ago. I 
think it would be a real kindness if he 
were notified that the war is over.” 

“I think so too,” said Captain Bussey. 
They looked around the group. Mrs. 
Chaim was still engaged with Julius See 
and Bruce Holpers. Mrs. Borgage was 
displaying her bruises to Mrs. Chicker- 
ing. No one seemed disposed to act on 
Magnus Ridolph’s suggestion. 

Magnus Ridolph shrugged, climbed 
the gangway into the Archaeornyx. 
“Well, no matter. In due course he will 
very likely come by himself.” © o © 
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Hy PALL LAWREACE PAAAE 

They argued all the way ^r^HERE’S an interesting -sidelight on 

the First Martian Expedition which, 
to Mars and there; so far as I know, hasn’t come out. I 

_ didn’t expect it ever would, because in 

each found his proof! a way it has no bearing on Hop One. It 
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was just a bit of byplay among a few 
of the ship’s company, so to speak. 

Of course, it ' might have come out 
when we wrapped up the Return Leg 
and laid the sizzling Einstein to rest in 
a cloud of North Atlantic steam. The 
minute they cracked us out of there, the 
pressure for copy was on. They got 
the meat off the bone fast and then they 
went after the 'crumbs. Everything 
about us was simply too utterly too too. 
When it got to the point of comparing 
the way each of us sneezed .and a de- 
tailed history of our parent’s ingrown 
toenails, we revolted as nicely as we 
could and each of us went off in a differ- 
ent direction to some quiet place where 
we could write our books in peace. 

And yet, as I say, this business be- 
tween Father Molio'y and Emmy Moore 
'-never came put. I have no right, I sup- 
'^'p'ose, even how that Moore’s dead, to be, 
spreading it around. But it’s a harmless 
enough little story. Father Molloy — 
wherever he is — certainly can’t mind,, 
and Moore’s left.po one behind to take 
offense that I know of. 

Father Gilbert Molloy was not taken 
on as a priest. Nobody' figured oh a 
chaplain as part of the payload.. Nobody 
even asked for one. If the question had . 
come up,. I don’t doubt the answer would 
have been, “Hell, we’re leaving our souls 
behind !’’ Or, maybe, “Since when is 
there absolution for suicides?’’ 

You see, religion didn’t enter into our 
caRulatiohs. Leastways, I assume most 
of-the others felt the way I did when 
they asked me if I wanted to die young 
and out in- deep space. There was no 
question that we all felt it would, be a 
most exciting and wonderful death. Be- 
ing my own peculiar and emancipated 
kind of Jew (Reformed), I by-passed 
my .rabbi and took it up with Jehovah 
direct. I earmarked whatever I had in 
the way of a soul and left it with Him. 

And I don’t doubt the rest made simi- 
lar. 'dispositions, in their own private 
and special ways — with the exception of 
Lieutenant Emmett Moore, who had no 
prayers to say, nor any peace to make. 
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before or after. (Most of the crew were 
Catholics or Protestants; Doc Kaplan, 
the only other Jew, looked Orthodox to 
me, but he never said.) Whatever was 
to be done had to be done be.fore we 
were all buttoned up for initial blast. 

There were simply too many unknown 
factors — acceleration, cosmic radiation, 
meteors,- course, orbit, landing, hostile 
organisms,, impossible ground condi- 
tions, take-off,, return flight, landing, in- 
sanity . . . what the hell,' if a man has 
to hurl himself headlong into a. dark 
hole, what can he do but cross himself 
first or whatever? There’s no time for 
prayers after he’s hurled himself. 

■J^O, GIL shipped out as Molloy, G: 
Geologist. “You’!! find it -that way on 
the ship’s articles down in the Smithson- 
ian. And for a long way out into that 
cold dark nothing he never said a mum- 
blin’ word about being ordained for 
anything but chipping rock off the next 
planet out from the sun, Seeing him 
jettison his oatmeal along with the rest 
of us when we came out of 5G shock and 
found our tummies- gone weightless, I 
figured him for sure enough just- an- 
other of -our crew of tough, quiet spe- 
cialists. 

He Was with' us on the oxygen jags, 
howlingo naughty words and flipping 
from stanchion to handhold and back. 
His first anxiety seemed to ‘be for his 
equipment, just like the rest of us — 
his diamond band-saw with which to 
slice _up- the Martian rocks and his pre- 
cious jars of acids and reagents and the 
field kit and the compact petrographic 
microscope. He was -the dry, wiry type 
that looks older than- it is ; all . his re- 
serve had a professorial, scholarly cast 
about it. Not a' one of us suspected that 
he had his mental collar turned around. 

It would have to be Emmett Moore 
who found him praying. As the Ein- 
stein’s ex.ec it was his business, of course, 
to find and pry into and examine any- 
thing and everything inside that pencil 
with which we were making the first 
entry in the ledger of interplanetary 
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travel. Anybody else, finding a man like 
that, would excuse himself and pass on. 
But not Emmy. He was an atheist — 
and proud of it. 

Interesting job, trying to pray on a 
space-ship. God knows, the setting was 
more than favorable-^it was magnifi- 
cent. One had only to drift away from 
the rest, until their voices became mur- 
murs reverberating down that long tun- 
nel over the hum and clack of the ‘blow- 
ers and generators, cling- to a port-hole 
— and there you were, face to face with 
God, if that was your fancy. I imagine 
several of us had private moments of 
communion, our throats choked with 
exaltation or our hearts, congealed with 
terror. 

But Gil had tried for the position of 
kneeling, and that’s something else 
again. We had a little centripetal grav- 
ity, a very little: — an almost impercep- 
tible tendency to drift to the axial shaft; 
one occasionally found oneself in coy 
contact with it, without so much as a 
bump. In. the privacy, of a food locker, 
about five million miles out, Gil had 
tried for the traditional posture of hu- 
mility by touching his knees to the lock- 
er’s inner wall — toward the shaft. But 
the pull was evidently insufficient and 
the thrust of his breathing or the stroke 
of his heart was enough to float him 
free. ° 

Any of the rest of us would have 
found the thing so silly -as to destroy 
the riiood, but Gil’s fervor carried him 
through. And that’s how. Emmy found 
him, the -way I heard it — ^just hanging 
in the air with his legs drawn up and 
his fingers clasped. Emmy asked Gil 
if he was sick^ or hurt. Gil twisted his 
head and explained with what- was prob- 
ably admirable dignity under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“Praying!” I can just, imagine Em- 
my’s short mirthle.ss laugh. “For the 
love-of God.” 

“That’s exactly it,” said Gil, unable 
to resist so perfect an opening. “For the 
love of God.” 

And that started it. Emmy couldn’t 



let it go. His tone was almost big- 
brotherly as he asked Gil if he’d -said his 
prayers since last change of watch. And 
if he caught Gil opening a concentrate- 
tin for a bite to eat, he’d ask Gil if he 
hadn’t forgottdn something. 

I THINK Captain Perrignaud spoke to 
Emmy. After all, the crew’s .morale 
was as precious and dangerous as the 
pile it was my function to mother, back 
there in the reaction chamber. That 
morale had risen to a high pitch- when 
we all had climbed out Of bur slings 
and realized we were still alive and truly 
headed for Mars. But there_were^tight 
moments ahead, when the word “unity” 
would be as important as the words 
“half-life” or "critical mass.” 

Or maybe some of us straightened 
Emmy out in other ways. I’m afraid he’d 
assumed.from the very.first day of train- 
ing that we were all non-believers, sim- 
ply Because we were scientists and tech- 
nicians. He’d rather expected us all to 
join in the laughter and fun'. I was 
present during more than one uncom- 
fortable, silence and I guess, in one way 
or another, it penetrated to Emmy 
. Moore. 

HeTaid'off, as if the subject wearied 
him; It seemed, however, that he was- 
still chewing on it. You see, while there 
weren’t exactly any cliques developing 
among us, I took a liking to both Gil and 
Emmy. I responded to the sardonic twin- 
kle in Emmy’s eyes and I liked Gil’s 
wrung-dry humor. And I think they 
would have taken to each other more, if 
only Emmy had put away his needle. 

If it hadn’t been for me, -it might 
have remained a mere difference of 
opinion. But I was the, unconscious cata- 
lyst, simply because I brought them to- 
gether. I would be with one and the 
other would come drifting by, stop/and 
exchange a cheery word. There was no 
stiffness between them and they could 
kid around with each other. But I think 
that, without' me, they wouldn’t exactly 
have” sought each other out, realizing 
after all that there was that difference 
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of opinion, and it was a barrier. 

For a while the subject lay silent be- 
tween them, and Emmy wouldn’t touch 
it. He was like a dog, warned' to ignore 
the cat. I could read the pressure in his 
eyes. ^ 

I’m sure Gil never meant to scratch 
Emmy’s itch, but sometimes things just 
happen. Gil and I were alone when it 
started, having a coffee-tube apiece in 
the galley. The nose watch — I think it 
was Adams— -sang out over the inter- 
com: “Meteor occulting sun." We both 
snatched down our Polaroid visprs and 
shoved off to the galley port-hole. It 
was a rare and wonderful sight, and I 
think Haycrdft has described it best in 
his book :. 

“The body -itself could jiot^be seen, 
except as a sort of hole moving across a 
swarm of glittering lights.' 'The stars 
in its path appeared to drop into it 
and then pop, out again. 'When the blaz- 
ing pin-head of the sun fell in, our 
breaths caught- in atavistic terror — and 
then were let out in gasps of relief as 
the primary swam forth again in all its 
glory." 

DRIFTED away from the port- 
” hole and were silent for a moment. 
Then Gil said so'ftly, "I thought I was 
a religious man until I hit deep space.” 
I started to reply, but another voice 
cut in. 

“What ! Don’t tell me you’ve come to 
your senses !’’ 

Emmy had just come up (it’s pretty 
hard to make, a noise when you’re float- 
ing instead of walking) . He reached into 
the refrigerator and took a coffee-tube 
from the rack. He dropped it into the 
heat coil and twisted to smile at Gil. 

“Getting a little perspective out here, 
hey? Beginning to see the folly of an 
earthbound god” (I know Emmy would 
spell it with a little “g”) “and a heaven 
seventeen miles up?” 

Gil smiled back at him just as sweetly. 
“I trust my theology isn-’t as crude as 
that." 

“All theology is crude, though, don’t' 
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you think?”- Emmy’s" smile grew mock- 
ing, and a little taut. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Gil. “Al- 
though, in a way, yes. That’s just what 
I was going to say to Jack when' you 
came along. Theology is just man’s view 
of God and it’s a dim visioh- at • best. 
I’ve just had a most effect! ve'^reminder 
of how dim.” 

Emmy sniffed and'lifted out the coffee- 
tube. I cleared my -throat, for what it 
was worth. 

“You mean,” said Emmy, “that you’re 
all amazed at the scope of the sheerly 
physical world — or the universe. You’re 
amazed, you’re mystified, you’re emo- 
tionally charged to capacity,, at mere 
mass and distance and relative factors 
like that. You can’t say to yourself, -T 
see a thing moving among some other 
things and so what’?” 

“You mean I’m supposed to look 'out 
that port-hole and say, ‘Meaningless — 
it’s all meaningless’?” Gil shook his' 
head. “That I can’t do. Can you ?” He 
squinted at Emmy and spoke with child- 
like earnestness. 

Emmy pulled the tube out of his 
mouth. “Let’s have none of your jesuiti-. 
cal sophistry, friend. Of course,' it’s not 
meaningless. I’m awed by it all — and 
my vision of the purely natural laws 
operating behind it is as dim as you say 
your theology is. But everytime I’m 
awed, or fail to understand, I’m not go- 
ing to whisper to myself, “Then it. must 
be god’ I’m going to fight that.” 

Gil laughed and said, “Why?” 

I could see that the laugh had stung 
Emmy. 

He delib^erately sucked his tube dry, 
crumpled it and shoved^it into the dis- 
posal chute. “In the name of progress,, 
Molloy. Man’s pulling himself up out of 
the swamp, out of the jungle. He owes 
it to himself to keep a clear head.” 

“And God gets no credit. Man is 
making this long uphill climb without 
guidance, without light — without a goal, 
you might say?” Gil’s grinning lips were 
slightly' pursed ; he seemed to be enjoy- 
ing himself. 
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“God, god, god!” Emmy’s, voice rose 
in spite of himself. “Be sure to bring 
that- in whenever you can. Confusion 
promotes theology, heightens the mys^ 
tery, increases the necessity of .blind 
faith — blind, unreasoning — ” 

I slid my two cents in as smoothly as 
I could. “We will now discuss the coeffi- 
cient ,of linear expansion. The. class will 
please come to order.” 

They both laughed then, and' Gil poked 
his head out into the passage to see if 
anybody was near. They managed to 
keep their senses of humor, because they 
both realized how bad it could get, if 
they didn’t watch it. 

They kept it up as good-natured ban- 
ter. “You have a real feeling for it; Gil,” 
said Emmy. “You have the right glib 
touch. You ought to study for the priest- 
hood.” 

“I have,” said Gil. 

"I’m not surprised,” said Emmy. 
“What happened? Did you, flunk out? 
Was your theology too dim?” 

“No, I made it.” 

My jaw dropped as far as Emmy’s. 
“Really? You’re a priest?” 

"You mean we should call you Fa- 
ther?” Emmy laughed. “Father M61- 
loy! I should have known the Pope 
would get one of his boys aboard.” 

Gil raised his eyebrows. “Pope? I 
don’t acknowledge the Pope. You’ve got 
me confused with the Roman Catholics. 
I’m an Anglican, dear boy. The Holy 
Catholic Church.” 

“Tst, tst, tst!” Emmy shook his head. 

“How am 1 ever going to keep them all 

straight?” ' 

"It does take a bit of, intellect,” said 
Gil mildly. ' ^ 

Emmy cocked a ferocious eye at him 
andy for a minute, I wasn’t sure he 
wasn’t mad. Something happened to 
break it up, so I never heard Emmy’s 
riposte to that one. 

l^OT being- a zealot myself, I suppose 
' I was a little slow to realize that 
somebody’d blow a fuse sooner or later. 
I have just never wanted to convert any- 



body to my views and so I couldn’t 
imagine that all this would have to come 
to a head. Not that I suppose I could 
have done anything about it. 

Somehow, somewhere aboard that hol- 
low-echoing cylinder — with Mars a dirty 
yellow bead just off the nose — Gil and 
Emmy had themselves a knock-down 
drag-out, with nobody like me around 
to spoil the 'fun. They clammed up in 
good shape afterwards and acted nor- 
mal — as normal as any of us were act- 
ing, with Death Number 'Two rolling 
toward the calculated rendezvous — and 
so I only got it piecemeal from the two 
of them, after the Landing. 

What started it was that tiresome old 
speculation about life on Mars. Neither 
of them'thought it likely, in the light of 
existing theoretical knowledge, but were 
in a mood to kick it around purely as a 
fantasy — ^you know, whether the Mar- 
tians jammed their subways at the 
rush hour and all that sort of thing. 

Emrny couldn’t resist a new and rath- 
er obvious angle, and began dreaming 
up for Gil’s benefit the Martian sabbath 
— dressing up in their best harnesses 
and manicuring their claws and scoldr 
ing their children for trying to eat each 
other and all crawling off to a wild, 
spirally cathedral to sit and listen to a 
mad, squealy organ and then stand up 
and hiss out a hymn. Knowing Emmy, 
I’m sure it was very funny and, know- 
ing Gil, I could see how it would become 
less and less amusing and more and more 
irritating. 

Anyway, Gil at last went out on a 
limb. He stated Solemnly that, if we 
found life, we would find God. Just as 
the early missionaries found witch doc- 
tors and totem poles and ritual dances on 
Earth, so we would find that the Prime 
Mover had made Himself known on 
Mars — no matter what the Martians’ 
stage of development. There would be a 
symbol that even the smug conceit' Of 
Emmett Moore would not be able to 
dismiss. 

Emmy, enjoying all this hugely — he 
had not too often got the better of Gil 
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— rode it right out to the finish ("But 
what will it prove, Gil?" — “Tell me, 
Father Molloy, will ybu dress them in 
mother hubbards?”) until, poor, white- 
faced Gil literally had to pull himself 
away— by the nearest, undignified stan- 
chion. 

I don’t doubt he floated, as fast as he 
could to the other end of the ship and 
there had himself a fast prayer for 
strength. 

Well, as you know, within a week 
after the Landing we were resigned to 
the absence of any recognizable life on 
that chilly ball. Yet we realized that a 
far more intensive survey than<we had 
been able to make would have to be 
awaited for the filial' answer to that 
question. We had only so much time and 
so much supplies. 

■So we kept the possibility in the 
back of our heads that maybe, deep in 
those great gorges (Gil’s first conten- 
tion has since been proved — that they 
are fissures, from the. original cooling 
faults) where the nitrogen and oxygen 
was a trifle denser, or buried in some 
undetected caverns, there lurked some 
sort of sentient organism. I think most 
of us hoped so, if only for the excite- 
ment of it. 

We all h’ad a chance to tease that 
hope along. Those of us who did not 
have specific exploratory assignments, 
like Gil, were split up into thorough 
ground-search details in the vicinity of 
the ship. As you may have read, we 
covered over a hundred and fifty square 
miles, including soirie fifteen miles of 
the nearest gorge, and’ I like to think we 
personally turned over every grain of 
that damned desert. 

One day I broke out all over with the 
peculiar dehydration rash, as Doc Kap- 
lan called it, and Perrignaud, who was 
running the search party in that quad- 
rant, sent me back to the ship. Once 
aboafV, the treatment - was simple and 
Kaplan turned me loose with instruc- 
tions not to leave the ship. 

I went down to the reaction chamber 
for a random check of the pile, lattice. 
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isotope rods, - etc. Then I started for 
the nose, planning on killing a few min- 
utes on the view — although Mars as a 
spectacle was beginning to pall — all that 
dull sand with ripples of low black hills 
running through it. We hadn’t 'landed 
near any of the green areas. 

O N MY way up the axial stairs I heard 
motor-whine from the machine shop 
and stepped off on that landing just out 
of idle curiosity. I found Emmy Moore 
in the shop and he was turning off Gil’s 
band-saw as I entered. 

“Hi.” He grinned and held, up the 
thing he was working on. “Pretty ?” 

I frowned at it. It was a cross.^ 
“Indigenous granite,” he explained. 
“I found it yesterday among those low 
hills in Number Four quadrant. It was 
a, cinch to shape it with this thing. Now 
..what I want to do is rough it up.” 

I lifted my frown toward him. "What 
the hell, Moore? I never knew you lusted 
to work in stone.” 

He laughed. “My first, and last, 
sculpture. I’ll have to make it perfect.” 
I hefted it. It was one solid piece of 
stone, the upright about six inches long 
and the cross-bar about four. “I would 
have thought a nude would ' be more 
along your line. Why this?” 

“I’m planning a little kick in the pants 
for Mister Holy Orders Molloy.” He took 
the thing and began clamping it in a 
vise. I sat down and watched him start 
chipping, with chisel and hamrner along 
the straight edge left by the saw. “I’m 
going to rough this up until it looks like 
a bit of primitive handicraft. Then Tm 
going to treat it with some of Gil’s acids, 
wet it and let it dry in front of a blower 
for a fast coat of oxidation. When I get 
through it should look like an authentic 
native artifact.” He grinned mischie- 
vously at me. “I gave Gil’s mineralogy 
textbooks a quick riffle this morning and 
learned all about weathering rocks.” 
“You’re wonderful,” I murmured. 
“Tell me, just how is this going to jolt 
our friend, the little padre?” 

“He’s going to find it — ” Emmy 
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stopped and straightened up to look at 
me. “You could do it.” 

"Do what?” 

“Listen.” He put a hip on the'bench 
and waved the chisel at me. “You know 
where Gil is working, collecting his sam- 
ples. He’ll be over in your quadrant 
tomorrow. Just sneak this out in your 
tunic and lay it in some inconspicuous- 
conspicuous place, if you know what I 
mean. Scuff a little sand over it, as if 
it’s been half-buried for centuries — ” 

He stopped, because .by then I was 
shaking my head slowly. 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded. 
"Gil couldn’t possibly connect you with 
it.” 

“That’s not the point,” I said slowly. 
"I think you have me pegged a little 
wrong, pal. I think you think that," be- 
cause I’ve been amused at some of the 
sparring between you and Gil, I have no 
feelings of my own in the matter. And 
maybe you think, because I’m a Jew— no 
anti-Semitism on your part — that this 
particular little symbol — ” I hefted the 
cross , again — “means nothing to me — ” 
“For Christ’s sake,” burst out' Em- 
my, “this is only a gag!” 

“And; for Christ’s sake,” I said, lin- 
gering over the words; "I won’t go along 
with-it. I don’t know what you’re going 
to do or say when — and if — Gil comes 
busting back here with this, but I don’t 
see any laughs in it — at all.” 

All he could do was stare at me, half- 
incredulous, half-smiling. “Well, I’ll be 
damned.” 

That was a sucker’s opening and I let 
it pass. I got up to go. “After all,” I 
added, “could you get Gil to cut the Star 
of David on the face of some boulder, 
just for the gag?” 

Emmy removed all expression from 
his face. “Okay,” he said, turning back 
to the bench, “sorry I said anythmg.” 
His voice caught me at the door. "You 
going to tip my mitt to the little min- 
ister?” 

I laughed. “No, sir. You go right 
ahead with your little joke. And it is a 
little joke, isn’t it?” 



I DON’T know when he put it out, but 
very probably he slipped out^ 
against the Captain’s orders, of course ii, 
— during his turn off watch in the mid- 
dle. of the night. In that low gravity, 
he could have bounded away to the hills 
and back- in a couple of hours. It brings 
a kind of odd vision to the mind — of a 
lone figure leaping over the sands, with 
either one shadow or two (depending on 
whether both moons were up) describ- 
ing scallops alongside ... a modern man 
in a bubble helmet, bearing a little stone 
cross' . I find it quite ironic. 

But put it out he did, for Gil brought 
it back." He didn’t say anything when 
he reported in late the next afternoon 
aiid I wondered if Emmy had given up 
his idea. I should have known better, 
because Emmy had put in a deal of work 
and he was the dogged type. 

Every night at abput 2200 I made niy 
last check of the isotope pile and batted 
out a report in duplicate, the copy to be 
left in the engineer’s cubicle for the dog 
watch to refer to against the dials, and 
the original for the exec to enter into 
the log and file' up in Master Control. 
Emmy Would drop by on his last round 
of the ship before going on watch and 
pick it up, stopping .to beat the gums 
with me. 

It was the, one time when Gil could 
count on finding us together. He came 
in and leaned, against the control panel, 
yawning and listening to some little 
reminiscence or other I was indulging 
in. When I wound it up, Emniy turned 
to Gil and said, “Welli what luck today 
with the rocks and stones?” 

Gil shrugged. “Nothing new. lid say 
I’ve got, the story on the crust up there 
in my chest. The next expedition will 
have to do the boring and blasting.” He 
paused and looked from one'to the other 
of us. He went on gravely, “I did find 
something else rather interesting.” 
Emmy raised his eyebrows, blinking 
innocently. I knew, then, and couldn’t 
resist feeding Gil his cue. “What?” 

Gil turned to Emmy. “You remember 
the little discussion we had about finding 
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evidence of God on Mars?” 

Emmy nodded, his tongiie starting to 
slide into his cheek. 

Gil smiled his sweetest smile. “I found 
it, .Emmy. I found God.” He started 
to’ iindo a button on his blouse. 

Ijbegan to feel suddenly uncomforta- 
ble;“I had to drop my eyes from those 
so-eamest ones of Gilbert Molloy. But 
Emmy only sucked in his cheeks and 
said, ‘^Did you, now?" 

The little stone cross clattered on the 
counter in front of me,, spreading a few 
grains of sand around. 

“I found that,” Gil’s calm voice con- 
tinued, “about ten miles from here. It 
was at the foot of a basalt cliff, half- 
buried. Very interesting, don’t you 
think. Moore ?”- 

“Well, I’ll be dog-goned!" Emmy was 
hamming it ,up for all he was worth. 
“What do you know about that?” 

“What do I Icnow about it?” A -change 
came into Gil’s voice ; it grew sharp. 
"Only what I can guess, Moore— guess- 
ing on what facts I know. I must say, I 
feel sorry for a man whp’d go to all this 
trouble.” 

“Trouble?” echoed Emmy, caught off 
guard. We both stared up at Gil. His 
eyes, on Emmy, were a couple of hot 
bright marbles. 

“Yes. It was a hard job, but you did 
it well.” He dug something out of his 
breast pocket and dropped it by the 
cross. It was a short .steel brad. 

“It was incredible that I should also 
find that. I might' almost call it a mira- 
cle. A nail by the cross — think of it!” 
Gil’s voice was soft, even in the silence 
of the cubicle. “I’m a man of faith, 
Moore — and I have the greatest faith 
that you will find that little nail missing 
from one of the caulks on your boots.” 

Emmy ..defiantly locked his stare with 
Gil’s until he had worked one foot out 
from under the counter and cocked it oh' 
his knee. I couldn’t see, but evidently 
it wasn’t that boot. Gil’s stare did not 
waver and Emmy brought up the other 
foot, twisting it so he could see as well 
as Gil. 
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He put it down slowly. He said, thin- 
ly, “So I lost a nail.” 

Gil reached over and .tapp.ed a corner 
of the cross. “I also chipped off a little 
for examination. Why you thought you 
could fool a geologist, I can’t imagine. 
The oxidation doesn’t begin to match 
that of the genuinely weathered sam- 
ples I’ve been picking up. As an exam- 
ple of primitive Martian art, I’m afraid 
it doesn’t quite stack up.” 

Emm.v sat back, his mouth in a sour- 
twist. “Well, Molloy, it would appear' 
you didn't find your god, after all.” 

“Oh, I found God,” said Gil quickly. 
“Although I can’t expect you to see it.- 
You see, Emmy’ — ’’ and his voice grew a 
shade- more kindly — “you threw me off 
base. You had me looking for God, all 
the time I’ve been out there supposedly 
doing my job. One mustn’t took for Him. 
That only means doubt, and confusion. 
He showed me that — today.” ^ 

Emmy tried to include me with his 
grin. “This’ll be good.” But ! contented 
myself with calmly sweeping the sand 
off the counter. 

“Yes,” Gil went on'easily, “He had 
you slave over that cross — ” he chuckled 
— “by way of penance, Moore. And then 
He worked the nail out of your boot. 
What’s more. He saw to it that I_saw 
•it — ” 

Emmy burst out int^ a short, con- 
temptuous laugh. He placed both hands 
on the counter and got up. “Sorry, Mol- 
loy. to break up the flow of crap, but 
I gotta go.” 

Gil stood aside. “That’s all right,” he 
said gravely. “I just want to give you 
one thought -to take with you.” 

Emmy turned in the doorway and 
smiled with a kind of weary condescen- 
sion. “What is it, little man ?” 

“Please stay the hell away from my 
tools "and equipment,” Gil said, evenly. 
“I’ve got my work to do.” 

1 threw the cross out of a port-hole. 
Neither of them asked what had become 
of it, nor did they speak to each other 
- again ® » O 
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When Manning Diaco took a. little run lip to Pollux to spring 

d client, his business trip, zoomed into an emotional trip-up 



I 



r ' WAS approximately four o’clock/ 
Terra Standard Time, of a mid- 
winter afternoon in the year 3472 in 
Nyork. High above' the city it ,wak snow- 
ing, but" the whirling flakes never got 
beyond the heat-belt which was being 
broadcast from the spires of the tallest 
buildings. Inside a tastefully decorated 



apartment. Manning Draco fussed oyer 
the arrangements he’d made. For the 
tenth time, he checked the menu he’d 
punched on the Dinners- At-Home tape. 
He once more made sure that the wall 
vents had removed every speck of diist 
from the apartment. He' glanced in the 
mirror to see if- he^needed to use the 
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Glo-Shav ag-ain. He might get by. 

The visiphone buzzed angrily. For the 
past two hours it had been signaling 
methodically every ten minutes. Man- 
ning continued to ignore it. 

He straightened a picture on the wall 
and glanced for the -fiftieth time at his 
chronograph. Never had time gone so- 
slowly. 

As anyone might have guessed, Man- 
ning Draco was. expecting a dinner 
guest. She was Lhana Xano, the Mar- 
tian receptionist at 'the Greater Solafian 
Insurance Company, Monoplated, where 
Manning was the star investigator. It 
was now all of seven months since 
Lhana Xano had begun, to work for the 
insurance company, and Manning had 
carried on a tireless campaign of se- 
duction. For seven months it had been 
fruitless, but she had fintilly agreed to 
have dinner at his apartmenfe- She was 
due to arrive at five-thirty, coming di- 
rectly from work. 

.With the insight common, to all em- 
ployees, Manning had known from the 
beginning that the persistent visiphone 
calls were from J. Barnaby Cruikshank, 
the president of Greater Solarian. Once 
he-had switched on one of the messa^ 
tapes, turning it off again at the first, 
blast of profanity, 

At a quarter past five, the door light 
went on. Thinking that Lhana had man- 
aged to leave early. Manning hurried 
to throw open the door. 

His smile of' welcome faded as he- 
looked at the two men in the black uni- 
forms of the Galactic Police. 

“Manning Draco ?" one of them asked 
heavily. 

“Yes,” Manning said, “but—” 

“We have a warrant for your arrest,” 
the policeman interrupted. “Will you 
come with us quietly or do we have to 
put a paralyzer on you?" 

"What’s the charge?” Manning asked, 
a suspicion already gnawing at him. 

"Obstructing the industrial process,” 
the policeman intoned, “intent to sabo-, 
tage, contempt of monopolies, and at- 
tempted seduction of personnel.” 



Manning had- suspected J. Barnaby 
Cruikshank of sending the policemen f 
the list of charges confirmed it. He 
cursed with feeling, 

“Where are you taking me?” he asked. 
“To the offices of the Greater Solariaii' 
Insurance Company, Monoplated. Inas- ,, 
much as the plaintiff requested to see 
you, it is possible that you can get him 
to drop the charges.” 

f'Oh, sure,” Manning said bitterly. 
“He’ll drop the charges. All I have to 
do is put my slave collar back on.” 

The policemen waited stolidly while 
Manning Draco Left a message for Lha- 
na. on the door tape and then escorted 
him to their squad-flyer. A few minutes 
later they came down on the roof , of the 
Greater Solarian building. Manning 
walked between them down to the fa- 
miliar door of the president’s office. 'The 
door-scanner recognized them and the 
door swung open. 

J BARNABY.CRUIKSHANK was, at 
’ forty, one of the richest and most 
powerful men in the Galaxy. Normally, 
he was also the very picture of well 
groonied urbanity. This, however, was 
not true of him at the moment that the 
two policemen escorted Draco into his 
office.' For once, his temper seemed to 
be well under control, but his rumpled 
hair and the wrinkles in his guaranteed 
non-wrinkleable plastic sport coat bore 
mute witness to his true emotional state. 

“Good work,” he said- to the two po- 
licemen. “You may- wait outside while I; 
speak to liinti. -If it’s necessary to press 
the charges. I’ll call you in.” 

The two policemen nodded respect- 
fully and withdrew- J- Ba,rnaby turned 
a baleful gaze upon his chief investi- 
gator. 

“Good afternoon. Manning;” he said, 
making it sound- more like a malediction 
than a greeting, 

Manning dropped into one of the com- 
fortable chairs and stared at his boss. 
“J., Barnaby,” he said, .“I’ve always told 
you that some day you’d go too far. I 
think this is the day. I’m annoyed.” 
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“You’re annoyed,” snorted J. Barna- 
by,._i “There hasn’t been a case assigned 
to you in two months. For eight weeks 
you’ve done nothing but draw your sal- 
ary. ''Then the first time I want to see 
Tou, 'in the two months, you refuse to 
answer your phone. Well, you’ll either go 
to typrk or I’ll send you to jail.” 

“You’re just the boy who’d do it, too,” 
Manning said. He was already feeling 
better. The sight of J. Barnaby’s rages 
always put him in good humor. He lit 
a cigarette and grinned. "Okay, call off 
your bloodhounds. I’ll go to work.” He 
waited until he saw J. Barnaby push a 
button on his desk. “Now, what’s the 
problem ?” 



meet. him — and the president of Greater 
Solarian' never forgot the name of some- 
one he hated. 

“Oh, yes,” J. Barnaby said with false 
heartiness. “Dzanku Dzanku. A splendid 
fellow. Remember how fond we’ve al- 
ways been of him?” 

“Wait a minute,” Manning said. 
“Have you completely blown your jets? 
Dzanku and Sam Warren are the char- 
acters who almost cheated you out of 
millions— not once, but twice — and I’m 
the lad you sent out to stop them. Re- 
member?” 

“Mere boyish pranks,” J. Barnaby 
said with a wave of his hand which 
erased all previous sins. “We should let 
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With what was obviously an effort, 
Cruikshank pulled himself together. He 
brushed back his hair, smoothed the 
wrinkles in his coat, and managed a 
strained smile as he forced himself to 
lean back in his chair. 

“You know. Manning,” he said, his 
tone, almost suggesting that this, was a 
casual visit, “I was sitting around this 
afternoon thinking of old times. Rernem- 
ber the good old days when our two best 
salesmen were Sam Warren and that 
Rigelian — what was his name?” 

“Dzanku Dzanku,” Manning said, 
watching J. Barnaby with wariness. If 
there were any one in the galaxy whom 
J. Barnaby hated above the Rigelian 
Dzanku Dzanku, Manning had yet to 



bygones be bygones, Manning. It ill be- 
comes Terrans to hold such grudges.” 
“Okay,” Manning said amiably. 
“Dzanku is a fine fellow. Now what?” 
“He’s in trouble.” 

“What kind of trouble?" 

“As I understand it,” J. Barnaby said 
soberly, “poor Dzanku was under the 
impression that he might face prosecu- 
tion in Federation courts, so he went 
to Pollux One. As you know, Pollux One 
is a Class D planet and therefore is hot 
a member of the Federation. Dzanku 
married a Polluxiari female, which au- 
tomatically made him a -citizen- of Pol- 
lux and immune to Federation, arrest.” 
“And then he broke some Polluxian 
law?" 
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“As a matter of fact," J. Barnaby 
said, “he broke seven thousand, eight 
hundred and twenty-six of the eight 
thousand laws in Pollux One. It would 
seem that Dzanku has once more be- 
come the victim of his own — er — youth- 
ful spirits.” 

“I feel,” Manning said dryly, “that 
you could say excessively youthful spir- 
its without being accused of hyperbole.” 

“Anyway, Dzanku has been found 
guilty and the death' sentence has been 
passed. The execution's to take place 
within a month.” 

ly/TANNING DRACO stared with sus- 
picion at his boss. “Normally,” he 
said, “this is a bit of news which would 
have been welcomed by you with joyous 
cries. You might have even declared a 
ten-minute holiday for the whole staff, 
in celebration of the occasion. This 
scene of Cruikshank’s turning the other 
cheek is touching but suspicious. What 
are you leading up to?" 

"I was thinking,”- J. Barnaby said 
blandly, “that you might take a little run 
up to Pollux and rescue Dzanku.” 

The silence that followed was long, 
and filled with things which were better 
unsaid. Throughout, J. Barnaby man- 
aged to avoid looking directly at his 
chief investigator. 

“Why?” Manning Draco asked quiet- 
ly when he had considered and rejected 
all alternative comments. 

“After all, my boy, Dzanku was once 
a member of our happy little family. It 
is only proper that we should stick by 
him in his time of travail.” 

“Rocket wash,” Manning snapped 
rudely. “Somewhere in the saccharin 
story you’ve spun for me there’s a joker 
that’s going to cost J. Barnaby Cruik- 
shank a few million credits. Either you 
give me the whole story or you can call 
your cops back and I’ll go to jail. You 
wouldn’t send me out to rescue your own 
mother unless she owed you money. 
Give.” 

“My boy, you wrong me,” J. Barnaby 
said brokenly. He waited, but when 



Manning showed no signs of saying any- 
thing further, he decided to continue, 
“As a matter of fact, there is one other 
matter. It will cost us a few credits if 
Dzanku dies any time within the next 
six months.” 

“How much?” Manning asked relenb 
lessly., 

“Well — er — to be exact, one thousand 
billion credits.” 

Manning whistled. “That’s quite a 
piece of change; Do you have that 
much ?” 

“I have that much,” J. Barnaby ad^ 
mitted, “but if "I had to pay out that 
much, I might have trouble staying in 
business. You save Dzanku and there 
will be a hundred thousand credit bonus 
for you,” 

“Now i know it’s serious,” Manning 
said. “What’s the catch ?” 

“The catch,” said J. Barnaby, “is that. 
Dzanku Dzanku took out a thousand 
credit insurance policy when he went 
to work for us.- It was such a small 
policy that, through an oversight; we 
neglected to cancel it when We fired 
him.” 

"A thousand credit policy ?”' repeated 
Manning. “What kind of clause is there 
in the policy that can force you to pay a 
billion to one?” 

“Not in the policy,” J. Barnaby, said 
unhappily. “It’s Pollux. There are only 
twenty-five families on the entire plan- 
et, although the population of Pollux 
One is twenty-five billion. Each family 
consists of one billion Polluxians. So 
when Dzanku married a Polluxian fe- 
male he immediately had one billion 
heirs. And there is a Polluxian laW 
which states that every relative of a 
policyholder must be considered a full 
beneficiary and paid the amount of the 
insurance policy. That’s one billion times 
a thousand credits in the case of Dzan- 
ku. That’s why we never have sold 
insurance on. Pollux. Any Federation 
business must conform to. the local laws 
of a non-Federation planet if it wishes 
to operate there.” 

“And that means they’d have no trou- 
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ble. going into a Federation court and 
collecting if Dzanku dies while the pol- 
icy: is in force?” 

J Barnaby nodded glumly. "No trou- 
ble^at all,” he admitted. He eyed Man- 
ning. "My boy,” he went on, "I’m sorry 
if, my actions seemed harsh, but you’re 
the only person who can save Greater 
Solarian. I knew that once you learned 
the facts, you wouldn’t let me down. I 
have faith in you, Manning — ” 

"Spare me the dramatic act,” Man- 
'ning interrupted. "I’ll see what I can 
do.” 

"I knew you would,” J. Barnaby 
cried. He strode across the room and 
wrung Manning’s hand. "My boy, you’ll 
never regret it. My gratitude will know 
no limits—” 

“You’ll forget about it ten minutes 
after I’ve done it,”. Manning said. "And 
I’m: only doing it for two reasons. The 
• bonus and my own curiosity. Have you 
got an encyclotape on Pollux, One?” 

"It’s already in your ship,” J. Bama- 
by said, still wringing Manning's hand 
as he gently pushed him toward the 
door. "And I’ve ordered the crew at the 
spaceport to have your ship ready. Bless 
you, my boy,” 

II 

THE spaceport; the Alpha Actu- 
ary was already on- the- launching level. 
Manning Draco climbed in, checked the 
position of Pollux One and fed the fig;, 
ures into the automatic pilot. He hooked 
the ship into magnetic power and it 
raced up the launching rack, flinging it- 
self skyward. 

When it was well above Terra’s at- 
mosphere, the ship automatically went 
into magnidrive: Manning found the 
Pollux encyclotape and fed it into the 
audio-reader. Then he leaned back to 
listen. 

“Pollux One,” said a- pleasant voice 
from the- concealed speaker, “is a Class 
D planet, not yet admitted.to the Feder- 
ation. It is a mean distance from its 
sun, Pollux, of eighty-nine million miles. 



Its mass is one-ppint-two- in relation, to 
that of Terra, its volume one-point-one- 
seventeen; its density is fiverppint-two- 
seven times that of water ; its diameter, 
seven thousand two hundred miles; or- 
bital velocity, eighteen-point-two miles 
per second ; period of rotation, twenty- 
seven' hours, fifteen minutes; eccentri- 
'city, oh-point-oh-two-oh-one — ” 

Manning reached over and . punched a 
button. The tape skipped a few. inches 
and took up its story again. 

gravity at surface, one-point-one- 
oh-two. In many respects, Pollux One 
'is similar to Terra. Geologically, they 
are in a period similar ,tp that on Terra 
which was known as the Jurassic, al- 
though the general level of intelligent 
life is much higher than it was on Terra 
during that period. 

“The dominant race on Pollux One^is 
evolved from a race which is physically- 
similar to the Terran Crocodilia. It has 
not, however, been possible for Federa- 
tion scientists to make detailed examina- 
tions of Polluxians so it is not known in 
what ways they differ from Crocodilia 
other than intelligence. 

"Pollux One is an empire, the present 
ruler being Emperor Aatobi Uu. The 
first two letters of, his first name are 
silent, as is true’ in the case of every 
Polluxian, and merely indicate his social 
position. Only members of Emperor 
Uu’s immediate family have names, be- 
ginning with Aa. The royal family of 
Uu, however, consists of about one bil- 
lion individuals, ranging in social status 
from Aa’to Zz. There are only twenty- 
five family lines on Pollux — ” 

Manning cut off the audio-reader and 
went to sleep. 

It was morning when the Alpha Ac- 
tuary cut out of magnidrive and'hovered 
just above the atmosphere of Pollux 
One. Manning Draco switched the ship 
to manual and took it down to a few 
thousand feet above the planet. He. then 
contacted the small spaceport at Uuville, 
identified himself, gave his reason for 
coming to Pollux as personal, and re- 
quested landing instructions. After a 
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few minutes’ delay a landing beam was 
sent up. 

■Ueaving his ship in the landing cradle, 
•Manning went into the terminal. It was 
almost deserted, although there were a 
few Polluxians'staffing it. Manning had 
learned from the encyclotape that Pol- 
luxians had no space travel of their own . 
and that few Federation ships came to 
the planet because local laws made trad- 
ing difficult, so he was not surprised by 
the inactivity.' 

This was his first look at Polluxians. 
They did look a lot like the alligators - 
and crocodiles on Terra,- although it was 
plain that they had evolved somewhat 
differently. They stood erect on their 
two hind feet and what had once been 
their front feet had already developed 
into hands.^ It seemed to Manning, that 
their snouts had shortened considerably. 
They were all wearing . Terramstyle 
clothing. 

IYTANNING stopped at a lunch counter 
and waited until the Polluxian 
looked up. 

"Do you speak Terran?” he asked. 

"Of course,” the Polluxian said, nod- 
ding; His.. mouth writhed in what was 
probably meant to be a grin, displaying 
long white teeth. “We are great admir- 
ers of Terra. Our one regret is that more 
Terrans do not visit us. May I help 
you?” 

“Do you have a hotel that eaters to 
Terrans?” 

"Oh, yes. Uu House. Anycftie of the 
taxis out front will take you tfiere.” 

“Fine,” said Manning. “Perhaps you 
can tell me one more thing. I want to 
visit someone who’s in prison under 
sentence of death. How can I best find 
out where he is?” 

“If he has already been sentenced 
to death, then he will be in the Oo Cor- 
rection House. A, taxi will take you 
there.” 

“Thanks,” Manning said. 

As he walked out of the terminal,. he 
became aware that he was being 
watched. At first, he thought the watch- 



er was a humanoid robot, but on closer 
look he saw that what looked like burr , 
nished metal was actually flesh; The fig-, 
ure resembled a robot in other respects 
too; the, head Was perfectly round with 
no features. There was a small opening, 
in the front, not dissimilar to the speak-, 
ers on robots. Above it was a larger 
oval obening, seemingly depthless, which , 
was almost identical witii the electronic- 
eye cage of a robot; 

As he realized that this was not a 
robot, Manning stopped and stared at 
the figure. It seemed to be mumbling 
to itself and after a moment the words 
became clear. It was speaking Terran. 

“Hmm. Terran male. Features 
receded enough to probably be consid- 
ered attractive. Apparently of sound 
body — ” 

“Were you speaking to me?”. Manning 
asked abruptly. 

“About you,” the other corrected. 
“You are a Terran, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, but what are you?” 

The figure made, a sound that might 
have been laughter. “Captain mmenuno 
of Andromeda Galaxy.” 

“Captain Mmemmo,” Manning re- 
peated.. He examined the robot-like fig- 
ure again. This was. the first Andro- 
medan he’d ever seen. 

“No, no,” the Andromedan said. “Cap-, 
tain mmemmo. - Upper case C, lower case 
m. I trust you’ll pardon me — ” He- 
.stepped forward and probed Manning’s 
arm with a forefinger. “Nicely fleshedj” 
he added. 

“If,” Manning said dryly, “you’re 
looking for a steak, I’m out of season.” 

“Young man,” Captain mmemmo said, 
"how would you like to have security for 
your old age? Travel in exotic lands — 
taste the fruits of the fairest flowers — 
surrounded by the science of the sybarite 
— lulled in the lap of luxury — treated to 
a torrent of titillation — ,ten thousand 
credits for each year of service carefully 
banked in the institution of' your 
choice?” 

“What the devil are you talking 
about?” Manning demanded. 
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“A pimple business transaction,” Cap- 
tain irtimemmo said. “I am scouting' your 
galaxy ; for all sorts of young males in 
good bealth for service in the Pleasure 
Cahips of Andromeda*. If you don’t 
ca¥6 'to go yourself, I’ll be happy to buy 
any ydung male slaves you rriay pos- 
sess'.”' 

“Sorry,” Manning said with a grin, 
“blit you’ve got the wrong customer. I 
haven’t finished with the pleasures of 
my own galaxy yet.” 

“Oh, well,” said the Andromedan, 
shrugging, “I’ll be here until I get a 
shipload. If you should -happen to 
change your mind just look up Captain 
mmemmo.” 

Manning grinned again and walked 
out of the terminal. He looked around 
for an air-taxi and it was some minutes 
before he realized that the only vehicles 
arouni were some rather peculiar ones 
on 'the ground ahead of him. But be- 
tween him and the vehicles was some- 
thing more fanjiliar. It was a° picket 
line. 

A NUMBER of young PoUuxians were 
-^marching vigorously up and down 
in front of the spaceport^ with hand- 
lettered signs. The lettering was in Ter- 
ran and in another language which Man- 
ning guessed was Polluxian. The signs 
were mostly on the same theme. 

DOWN WITH TERRA— POLLUX FOR- 
POLLUXIANS, TERRA FOE TERRORISTS 
— TEERANS ARE AN.TI-OVIPAEOUS— 
DECADENT TEERANS NOT WANTED. 

Trudging along at the end of the pick- 
et line was^a small Polluxian bearing a 
sign which read : 

GIVE YOUR CHILDREN A BETTER 
START IN LIFE AT THE OU HATCHERY. 

Just beyond the picket line a Pollux- 

*Eyen now, not too much is known , about seneral con- 
ditions in the Andromeda Galaxy. It is known, of course, 
that the entire galaxy ig a matriarchal society and it may 
be assumed, from the presence of the Pleasure Camps, that 
it is in a stage of moral decadence, The-first Andromedan 
elavetraders to appear in our galaxy came with the idea of 
stealing inmates for the Pleasure Camps, but the Federa- 
tion patrols quickly changed their minds for. them. Since 
then, like Captain mmemmo, they have bargained for 
slaves or for impoverished young males willing to gamble 
a few years* virility for security. 



ian stood on an improvised box and 
harangued the pickets. 

“Fellow Tetrapods,” he was saying, 
“We must protect the fair plains of Pol- 
lux from these puny’Terran marauders. 
There’s one now,.” he cried, flinging an 
arm in the direction of Manning. “Look 
at him. Look 'at the ugly nose, no larger 
than a wart; look at the tiny mouth 
and teeth so small they can have no use 
at all. Are these the lords of the uni- 
verse? Are these the creatures ,/who 
would .rule us finer specimens? Arise, 
ye prisoners — you have iiothing to lose 
but your brains!” 

Manning' Draco grinned and walked 
past the speaker. The only vehicles in " 
sight were a number of objects which 
looked a little like bicycles built for two. 
On. the front seat of each'one sat a Pol- 
luxian. 

“Taxi, sir?” asked the nearest one. 

Manning nodded and, after a moment 
of hesitation, climbe^d on the rear seat. 
They started off, the Polluxian pedal- 
ing with his tail. Back of them. Man- 
ning could hear the speaker raising his 
voice once more. 

“Where to, sir?” the^Polluxian asked. 
/ “The Oo Correction House,” Man- 
ning said. “What’s going on back' 
there?”, 

“That’s Pseno Ai,” the driver ex- 
plained. “He’s the head of the Anti-’ 
Terran Political Party. He arranges a 
small demonstration at the spaceport 
every day.” 

“Are there so many Terrans moving 
imon Pollux?" 

“Oh, no. You are the first Terran to 
come here in more than five gestations 
— two and a half years by your reckon-<' 
ing.” 

“Are there many Terran industries 
here then ?” Manning asked. 

“None.” 

“Then why an anti-Terran party?” 
Manning wanted to know. “It seems a 
waste of time.” 

“Oh, no,” the driver said seriously. 
“We look upon the activity of Pseno Ai. 
with pride. It is a sign of progress. 
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Besides, as Pseno Ai points out, it 
doesn’t hurt to be prepared. Who knows 
but what you may be the first drop in 
a flood of Terrans to come?” ’ 

Manning grunted something between 
affirmation and denial. The Polluxians 
seemed friendly enough, but he saw no 
reason for arguing with individuals who 
sported teeth that were a good four inch- 
es long. 

After a short ride through the edge 
of the city — and past a towering bar- 
baric structure which the driver said 
was the palace — they came, to a plain 
stone building. The bicycle stopped and 
its driver indicated the building. Man- 
ning dismounted and paid him. 

JLTE WAS interviewed by numerous 
officials in the'prison and finally es- 
corted back to an isolated cell-. Its occu- 
pant looked up and -waved a tentacle in 
greeting. 

“Hello, Manning, my knight in shin- 
ing armor,” he said sardonically. 

The Rigelian Dzanku Dzanku was no 
taller than Manning, but he weighed all ' 
of a ton. Terra scale. His thick, square 
torso was supported by two, legs like 
tree trunks. Six weaving tentacles pro- 
jected from the upper part of his body. 
His face was small and expressionless, 
with three eyestalks raised several inch- 
es above it. 

“Hello, Dzanku,” Manning responded., 
He waited until the Polluxian guard 
shuffled off. “I can’t remember seeing 
you in more appropriate surroundings. 
This is an ideal setting for your particu- 
lar sort of beauty.” 

“Thank you,” the Rigelian said, play- 
ing it straight. “I appreciate the com- 
pliment even though I know how eagee 
yoii are to release me from this durance 
vile. I’ve continually comforted myself 
with the thought of my two dear friends. 
Manning Draco and J. Barnaby Cruik- 
shank, moving the universe in my be- 
half. And how is my' dear pal, J. 
Barnaby?” 

“Concerned about your welfare.” 

"I’ll bet,” said Dzanku, with the Rige- 



lian equivalent of a grin. 

“He was also,” Manning- said dryly, 
“working himself into quite a sentimen- 
tal lather over the good old days when 
you and Sam Warren were part of the 
happy Cruikshank family, but he’ll get 
over that the first time he has a chance 
to cancel your policy. By the way, where 
is Sam Warren* ?” 

“I’m not sure,” Dzanku said. "He 
came here with me, but didn’t stay long. 
Although they liked him, the local femi- 
nine pulchritude didn’t strike Sam’s 
fancy. I believe he had some small busi- 
ness venture in mind.” 

“No doubt,” Manning agreed. “What’s 
the rap on you, Dzanku ?” 

“Almost everything,” the Rigelian 
said. “I believe, however, the thing 
which tipped the scales- against me was 
a slight error in judgement. I sold the 
Emperor a small planet in the Acama- 
rian system, I had 'no idea he’d try to 
claim his property so quickly.” 

“And* you’ve been sentenced to 
death?” 

“A mere trifle how that you’re here,” 
Dzanku said. 

“If it’s such a trifle,” -Manning 
snapped, “suppose, you tell me how to 
get you out.” 

“But that’s your problem,, my dear 
Manning;” Dzanku said blandly. “Of 
course, if all else fails, you can fall back 
on the hostage law of’Pollux. I’m sure 
that J. Barnaby will appreciate such a 
move.” 

“What is the hostage l^w;?” Manning 
asked suspiciously. 

“It is possible tos obtain the release 
of any prisoner by merely putting your- 
self in his place. So if everything else 
fails you can always go to the execution 
chamber in my .place. It. will bring me 
great grief, but — ” He made a gesture 
of hopelessness with his six tentacles. 

Manning told him what he could do 
with' his grief. “As far as I’m con- 

•Sam Warren, a Terren, and Dzanku Dzanku, had orin- 
inally sold Insurance for the Greater Solarian Insurance 
Company, Monopolated. ^ater, they had turned their com- 
bined talents to trying to defraud the company and they 
might have become the greatest team of. rogues in the 
galaxy -if.it hadn’t been for Manning Draco. See Thrilling 
Wonder Stories for October 1961 and February. 1962. ' 
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cerned,” he added, "you could rot in guards, and finally into' the royal pres- 



here ; it would even be worth losing the 
bonus J. Barnaby mentioned. But J. 
Barnaby wants you rescued, so I’ll do 
•my best. Do you have any other sugges- 
tions? More practical ones.” 

“There must be loopholes on some of 
their laws,” Dz'anku said. “That should 
be more in your line than mine. Or 
maybe you can get on the good side of 
the Emperor and get hirii to release me.”' 
“You’re a big help,” Manning ^id. 
“Okay, I’ll see what I can do.” He left, 
and was escorted to the exit by a guard. 

THE street again, he looked 
” around for one of the strange Pol- 
luxian taxis. There were none in sight, 
but there was something that looked like 
six bicycles fastened together in tan- . 
dem. There were five Polluxians, wear- 
ing bright uniforms, seated on it. The 
sixth seat was empty and. there was a 
bright red umbrella over it. As Man- 
ning drew near, one of the gayly fes,- 
tooned Polluxians dismounted and came 
to meet him. 

, “Do I address the Terran, Manning 
Draco?” he asked. 

“Yes.,” Manning admitted. 

“It is the pleasure of Aatobi Uu, most 
beautiful Emperor of Pollux, that you 
■present yourself at his palace as his 
guest.” 

“That’s very nice of him,” .Manning 
said, “but I’m here on business, so I 
don’t think I’d better accept—” 

The Polluxian bared his huge teeth 
in a mirthless grin. “It is against thejaw 
to refuse any request by the Emperor,” 
he said. “The penalty is death.” 

“In that case,” Manning said hastily, 
“I accept.” 

He climbed onto the empty seat, feel- 
ing'rather silly as he sat there beneath 
-the red umbrella, and the bicycle-built- 
for-six pulled away from the curb. 

The palace was a huge, sprawling edi- 
fice built of stone, looking as if it had 
been constructed by whim rather than 
any plan. Manning was led through 
roorn after room, past rows of saluting 



ence. So far as Manning could see at a 
glance, the Emperor looked just like any 
other alligator except for the toga-like 
garment wrapped around his body and 
the crown which sat jauntily on his 
head. There was one other Polluxian in 
the room, a female. Manning judged, 
from the fact that she wore a garment 
similar to a dress, and held a fan before 
her face. At frequent intervals some- 
thing resembling giggles sounded from 
back of the fan. 

“Welcome to Pollux,” the Emperor 
said after he’d waved the escort from 
the room. “I am honored.” 

"On. the contrary,” Manning said po- 
litely, “I am honored.” 

"Of course you are,” agreed the- Em- 
peror, “But I am also honored as we 
are very fond of Terrans. You are a Ter- 
ran, aren’t you?” 

Manning nodded. 

“I thought so,” the Emperor said. “It 
did not seem likely that there could be 
fwo races in the galaxy with such brief 
shouts and such inadequate teeth. You 
know, you Terrans are very ugly by all 
intelligent standards, but it is an ugli- 
ness which we find appealing.” 

Manning nodded and smiled, thinking' 
that-nothing could be gained by telling 
him how Polluxians appeared to Ter- 
rans. 

“I presume you come from a good 
family?” the Emperor said. 

“Good enough,” Manning said, won- 
dering what difference it made. 

The Emperor indicated the other fig- 
ure in the room. “This is my daughter, 
the Princess Aaledo Uu,” n 

Manning Draco said hello and the 
princess giggled from behind her fan. 

“She" saw you as you passed the pal- 
ace earlier,” the Emperor said. “It has 
come into her head that she would like 
you for a husband. I do not find it in 
my heart to deny her anything.” 

The princess giggled again, one lizard- 
like eye peeping over the edge of the fan. 

There was a moment of strained si- 
lence as, the full import of the Emperor’s 
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statement impressed itself bn Manning. 

"I am honored,” he managed finally, 
“but — but, unfortunately, there are ob- 
stacles. There is a Federation lawr for- 
bidding the marriage of different races." 

“A very foolish law," agreed the Em- 
peror. "I’m sure that in time it will be 
abolished. In the meantime, we need not 
concern ourselves too much with it. Pol- 
lux is not a member of the Federation 
and we have our own laws here.” 

"B-but," stammered Manning, “I am 
a citizen of the Federation and subject 
to its laws.” 

“A mere technicality,” said the Em- 
peror, thumping his tail on the floor with 
satisfaction. “The moment the marriage 
ceremony is performed, you will become 
a Polluxian — and a member of the royal 
family, at that.” 

“But — ” Manning tried again. 

“No more,” the Emperor interrupted. 
"I appreciate your eagerness — the Prin- 
cess Aaledo is famous for her beauty — 
but we; must observe the conventions. 
Tomorrow we will discuss the details 
and the date of the wedding. Now it is 
time for us to attend the engagement 
banquet I have ordered.” 

Ill 

Jo- ROM every view excep^Manning’s, 
the banquet was a big success. Thp lead- 
ing Polluxi'ans were there. The^ table 
groaned beneath a variety of food; some 
of it edible even to a Terran, and there 
were plenty of exotic alcoholic bever- 
ages. The prospective bride was radi- 
ant, by Polluxian standards, and if the 
groom-to-be seemed a little pale and pre- 
occupied it was attributed to the shock 
of his sudden good fortune. 

As early as possible Manning Draco 
excused himself, pleading fatigue from 
his trip, and was shown to his room. 
He told the servant that he’d like to 
make a call -to Terra and, since it was 
understandable that the Terran might 
want to brag a bit, a video set was 
brought to his room. As soon as he was 
alone he feverishly put in a .call for J. 



Barnaby Cruikshank, his boss. 

After a few minutes’ delay the face 
of the president of Greater Solarian 
appeared on the screen. 

“Well, my boy,” he said heartily, 
“you’ve succeeded already?” 

“No,” Manning said sourly. “I’m 
through, J. Barnaby. As soon as every- 
one’s asleep in this place, I’m sneaking 
out to the spaceport and getting out of 
here as fast as my ship will go.” 

There was a decided change in the 
expression of the face on the screen. “I 
wouldn't, if I were you,” J. Barnaby 
said coldly. “Those charges against you 
can still be renewed, and if you leave 
there’ll be a patrol ship waiting for you 
just outside the Polluxian limits.” 

“But you don’t understand,” Manning 
said. “Look, J. Barnaby, I’ve never run 
out on a job, but this is different. These 
Polluxians are nothing but fancy alli- 
, gators and they' have a taste for Ter- 
rans — and maybe it is a taste at that. 
Anyway, the Emperor has just decided 
that I’m to marry his daughter. If I 
stay here and refuse. I’ll be swinging 
from the gibbet next to Dzanku’s.” 

“On the other hand,” said J. Barnaby, 
a calculating gleam on his face-, “think 
of the advantages of being married into 
the royal -family of Pollux. You can 
probably free Dzanku with no trouble at 
all. Not only that, but you can then 
use your influence with your father-in- 
law to have the local laws changed so 
we can come into Pollux and sell insur- 
ance. Your commissions on such a deal 
would add up to a tidy sum, my boy.” 
“To hell with the commissions,” Man- 
ning said roughly. “You know what you 
-can do with them. If you think it’s such 
a good idea, you coine up here and marry 
the princess.” 

“I am already married,” J. Barnaby 
said with dignity. ‘!And I’ve always 
thought that marriage would be a 
steadying influence on you. Believe me, 
Manning, I have your best interests at 
heart.”' 

Manning’s reply made the censor- on 
Procyon wince. 
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“Let me know the date of the wed- 
ding,” J. Barnaby said cheerfully, “and 
I’ll send you a handsome wedding pres- 
ent. It’s the least I can do.” He broke 
the connection and the. screen faded. 

Manning cursed until he was out of 
breath. Then he just sat and glared at 
the dead screen. 

A FTER a while there was a knock on 
the door. Manning thought of ig- 
noring it, but when it was repeated he 
went and threw open the door. A Pol- 
luxian stoo'd there, his tail impatiently 
thumping the floor. 

“I have come,” he said in a sonorous 
voice,, “to tell you that we don’t like 
Terrans on Pollux. If you persist in 
meddling with our affairs, we’ll make 
trouble for you.” 

Manning recognized him now as the- 
Polluxian who had been making a speech 
earlier outside the spaceport. i‘You’11 
make trouble for me,” he said with a 
wry grin. “You might as well come in 
and tell me about it, but I warn you it’ll 
be an anticlimax.” 

The Polluxian stepped inside and 
closed the door. He whipped a wallet 
from his pocket and flipped it open. 
“Federation Bureau of Investigation,” 
he said, lowering his voice. 

The card in' the wallet, virith picture 
and prints, identified him as Albert Sau- 
ri, an investigator for the Federation 
Bureau of Investigation. 

“Now I’ve heard of everything,” Man- 
ning said. “What are you — a Polluxian 
who offered to work for the Federa- 
tion?” 

“I’m-^from Terra,” the investigator 
said proudly. “Graduate of the FBI Spe- 
cial 'Training School.” 

Manning Draco stared in amazement 
at his visitor. “I thought,” he said, “that 
I was pretty well aware of what went 
on .in the Federation, but this is a new 
one on me. First, if you’re from Terra 
you must be an alligator.” 

“Crocodile,” corrected the investi- 
gator 

“Crocodile, then. But to the best of 



my knowledge" there has never been but 
one Terran species — Man — that had the 
power of speech. Parrots have it. in a 
limited fashion, but only in ’an imitative 
way.” 

The investigator rubbed his scaly jaw. 
“This is top priority stuff,” he said, low- 
ering his voice, “but I checked with my 
bureau chief and he authorized me to 
talk to you. The Special "Training 
Schools were set up five hundred years 
ago on Terra to train non-human Ter- 
rans for jobs as undercover agents*. I 
was a member of the first graduating 
class’ of ten years ago.” 

“After five hundred years ?” Manning 
asked. “It was about' time you gradu- 
ated.” 

“No, no,” said Albert' Sauri, “it's just 
that my generation was the first to have 
mutated sufficiently to receive the final 
training. Some other time','!’!! be happy 
to give you a rundown on the whole 
project. It’s rather interesting. In the 
meantime, if you’d like to check on my 
authority, I suggest you call my, bureau 
chief.” 

“That won’t -be necessary,” Manning 
said. “I know that the FBI identity cards 
can’t be forged or stolen.** I don’t know 
why the FBI has ' decided to interfere 
here, but I can tell you that it’s pretty 
damn welcome.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand.” 

Manning had a moment of worry. 
“Aren’t you here because the Emperor 
has-, decided I’m to marry his daughter?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, that’s what I meant,” Manning 
said, relieved. “I was sitting here" won- 
dering how the hell I’d get out of it 
and here you are like an answer to a 
prayer;” 



*The Special Training Schools of the FBI were, of course, 
more than schools. The program had started with the selec- 
tion of Terran animals which were similar to various 
dominant species on other planets. Through' controlled 
genetics, mutants were eventually prod'.icra who were 
capable of being trained na undercover agents. Albert 
Sauri, alias Pseno Ai, was one of the resulting mutants. 



**FBI identity cards are made of a secret plastic formula, 
the chief ingredient being Theocite. or ZO^H. The" only 
source of Theocite is the asteroid Theo which is owned by 
the FBI. The idenUty cards will also destroy themselves if 
touched by anyone other than the person for whom they're 
made. 
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rpHE FBI agent flipped his' tail out 
behind him and sat down on the edge 
of the bed. He~ explored a four-inch 
tooth with his thumbnail and stared 
solemnly at Manning Draco. 

“I’m afraid,” he said, “that there’s 
some slight misunderstanding, Mr. 
Draco. I’m not here to stop you from 
becoming the morganic husband of the 
Princess Aaledo Uu. In fact, the FBI 
looks upon the marriage with consider- 
able favor.” 

“What?” 

.“That is correct,” the FBI agent said. 
He held up a.scaly hand as Manning was 
about to speak. “Just a minute, Mr. 
Draco. The Bureau believes, that Pollux 
will eventually become a serious trouble 
spot of the galaxy. Since I’ve been 
assigned here n I’ve become one of the 
leaders of the anti-Terran movement 
and I can fell you that if anything the 
’ Bureau is underestimating the danger. 
Unless something is done Pollux will be- 
come the nucleus of a movernent which 
might cause Terra to lose its control of 
the galaxy.” 

“But what the devil-, ”■ burst out 'Man- 
ning, “does that have to do with me mar- 
rying a — a Polluxian?” 

“It might make all the difference be- 
tween success and failure. It’s- not only 
- a question of the influence you could 
have on your father-in-law, the ' Em- . 
peror, but also one of the propaganda 
value of a Terran being part of the royal 
family. With you working closely with' 
me, we can probably whip this planet 
into line within a very few years. You 
can be sure you’ll be properly reward- 
ed.” 

“Who wants it?” Manning shook his 
head grimly. “I won’t do it. When it 
comes to a^ thing like marriage, a man 
has to draw the line somewhere. Look, 
I got nothing personal against the sauri- 
an family — I’m quite willing to have a 
crocodile as my best friend— but I’ll be' 
double, damned if I’ll share my bed and 
board with an animated reptile. Espe- 
cially my bed.” 

“It’s your patriotic duty,” thundered 



the FBI agent. He glared at Manning 
for a moment and then went on in a 
softer voice. “I’m sorry, Mr. Draco, I’d 
hoped that it wouldn’t be necessary for 
me to point out certain other things to 
you. But if the Emperor wants you to 
marry his daughter there is no way of 
refusing. The lightest punishment -you 
coiild expect would be death, and you’d 
be lucky to be executed. You might also 
face the fact that the FBI would go to 
almost any length to keep you from re- 
fusing. In fact, knowing how you feel 
about it, I shall see to it that your ship- is 
guarded from now on. We wanted to 
think that you would voluntarily help 
youF planet, your galaxy — but one way 
or another, sir, you’re going to.” 

The FBI agent got up and strode 
across, the room, his heavy tail stiff with 
dignity. “I would suggest,” he said, 
“that you arrange for the wedding to 
take place as quickly as possible. The 
quicker you are in position to help us the 
better. And w'e expect you to do your 
duty, Mr. Draco.” He opened the door 
and stepped into the hall. He glanced 
both ways and then looked back into the- 
room. His mouth stretched in what was 
meant to be a smile. , “It really isn’t as 
bad as you make it, Draco. I’ve seen the 
princess and she’s quite a dish. I could 
almost go for her myself.’’ 

' “Then why the hell don’t you?” 
snapped Manning, but the door had al- 
ready closed before he got it out. He was 
once more alone in his room. 

rpHERE had been little about his vis- 

itor to- improve Manning Draco’s 
morale. He brooded about it for a few 
minutes and then clutched at what 
seemed like a small chance. As he’d^re- 
marked earlier, he knew that FBI cards 
couldn’t be forged, but then he’d sud- 
denly remembered that crime was al- 
was progressing. Hopefully, he put 
through a call to a friend who' worked in 
the Federation Bureau of Investigation. 
He kept the contact open wRile his 
friend checked. 

“Sorry, Manning,” said his friend 
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when he reappeared on the screen. He 
was grinning broadly. “Albert Sauri is 
for real. And there’s already a folder on 
your forthcoming marriage. It’s got a 
top priority sticker on it and it’s stuck 
in the-dnter-Planetary Politics drawer, 
so I guess there’s nothing you can do but 
hope she’ll change her mind.’’ 

“But there’s got to be' some way,” 
Manning insisted. “There must be some- 
thing you can do. Talk to the guy in 
charge.” 

His friend shook his head. “Anything 
that falls into Inter-Planetary Politics is 
under the supervision of John Allen Sto- 
ver himself, and you know what he’s 
like. He’d put the blast on his own 
mother if it’d help the record of the Bu- 
reau. There’s only one thing I can do 
for you. Manning, old boy.” 

“What’s that?” Manning asked des- 
perately. 

“Well, I’m attached to the Special 
Schools — the ones that turned out Al- 
bert. When this fall is all over, I can 
talk to some of our students and have 
you made an honorary crocodile.” A 
loud guffaw came from the screen and 
Manning had a vision of his, friend dou- 
bled over in mirth. 

“Funny fellow,” he muttered bitterly 
as he snapped off the set. He’d barely 
turned it off when there was & knocking 
on his door. He glared suspiciously at it, 
but finally called out, “Come in.”' 

The door opened and a round, bur- 
nished head appeared. It was Captain 
mmemmo, the raider from the Andro- 
meda Galaxy. 

“Ah, young man,” he said. “Happy 
youth, sitting here, no doubt, antici- 
pating your future marital bliss? Bask- 
ing in the buxorn beauty of the bride?” r 
“Go to hell," Manning said. 

The Andromedan cocked his head to 
one side. “Do I detect a note of discon- 
tent? Perhaps a bit of reluctance to take 
the final plunging step ? If so, then Cap- 
tain mmemmo’s your man.” 

“What do you mean?” Manning asked. 
“I offer you, young sir, not only escape 
from the gruesome web of matrimony. 



but escape from the humdrn^ 
of this' galaxy. Escape and 
ures, plus a royal stipend.” N 
“The Pleasure Camps?” 

“The Pleasure Camps. Wher^^ 
may — ” 

“Get out,” Manning said. 

“But you will keep me in mind — ” the 
captain began. 

Manning picked up a bowl from the 
table and flung it. The door closed gent- 
ly and the bowl shattered against it. 

Manning Draco paced the floor and= 
tried to find a'hole in the trap tha,t was 
slowly closing about him. It was an al- 
most impossible task and he knew it 
even as he struggled with it. He walked 
the floor and smoked and cursed, but 
nothing rewarded his effort. 

'T'HERE WAS another sharp knock on 
the door. ” 

Manning stopped walking and regard- 
ed the door. He almost hoped it was 
Captain mmemmo returning; throwing 
■someone out of his room would at least 
be a definite action. 

“Come in,” he called. 

The. door -opened and two Polluxians 
marched stiffly into the room, closing the 
door behind them. They stared at Man- 
ning from great bulging eyes, then 
bowed; 'in his direction. 

“What do you want?” Manning de- 
manded! He was in' no mood f^ib'e polite. 

“This,” said one of them, indicating 
his companion, “is Bbtula Eo.” 

“That’s nice,” Manning said. “Good- 
by.” 

“I,” continued the Polluxian, “am 
DsormavIo, his friend and companion. I 
am authorized to speak for him.” 

“Fine,” Manning'said. ' “Go ahead and 
speak for him. Only do it somewhere 
else.” 

“Perhaps you do not understand,” 
said Dsorma lo. “Until today Bbtula Eo 
lived in a state of supreme happiness, 
for the Princess Aaledp had gazed upon 
him and found him fair. Then you came 
along and stole her love.” 

“It’s petit larceny as far as I’m con- 
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kerned," Manning snapped, “and he can 
have it back. In fact, the quicker he 
takes the princess back the better I’ll 
like it.” 

The two Polluxians spoke to each 
other in a language, which Manning 
could not understand. Then the first one 
turned back to him. 

“Bbtula Eo wishes to understand 
what you are saying,” he explained. "Is 
it possible that you mean that you do not 
wish to marry the Princess Aaledo?" 

® “That’s the general idea,” Manning 
said. 

“Then Bbtula Eo has been doubly in- 
sulted. Once on behalf of himself and 
once on the part of the, fairest flower of. 
Polluxian royalty. He demands satisfac- 
tion.” 

“Meaning what?” Manning demanded 
shortly. 

“Meaning a duel. It is my duty, as 
Bbtula Eo’s appointed spokesman, to in- 
form you that the duel will take place to- 
morrow at the ninth hour-after sunigse, 
according to the law of Pollux. Since you 
are an alien to Pollux, I will further 
point out that it is illegal to lengthen 
■your teeth artificially, or to sharpen your 
teeth to a point, or to take any other den- 
tal steps which might give you an unfair 
advantage.” 

“Teeth?” said the startled Manning. 
He glanced at Bbtula Eo, who immedi- 
ately, gave-him a formal smile, revealing 
a generous expanse of ivory. “You mean 
this duel is a biting contest? You can’t 
do that.” 

“The duel-by-teeth;” the Polluxian 
said, “has been the accepted method of 
combat for centuries. Any other form of 
fighting would obviously be barbarous. 
We shall see you tomorrow, sir.” 

The two Polluxians bowed stiffly and 
were gone. 

When he could move, which was not 
for several minutes. Manning Draco 
staggered over and locked the door to 
his room. He felt that he’d had all the 
visitors he was capable of receiving. 
Then he went back and flopped on the 
bed. He was asleep almost the moment 



he touched the bed, and he slept soundly 
all night. Even his nightmares were 
preferable to reality. 

IV 

St WAS a somewhat haggard Man- 
ning Draco who emerged the next morn- 
ing and wandered through the palace. 
The royal court, he soon discovered, was 
all ^gog at the prospect of both a duel 
and a-wedding. 

He finally entered a room which looked 
as if it might be a dining room. All too 
late he discovered he was sharing it with 
a female Polluxian who giggled from be- 
hind a fan. It was the Princess. In be- 
tween nervous giggles she wanted to 
know how he slept, what he thought of 
Pollux, if he’d enjoyed the space trip, 
and a hundred other things. Manning 
answered in monosyllables, paying more 
attention to keeping, his distance. 

“Ah, billing and cooing already,” said 
a new voice. The Emperor had entered 
the room. He thumped the floor solidly 
with his tail a!nd servants began serving 
breakfast at once. “My boy, I can’t tell 
you how proud I am of you. I’ve already 
heard about your acceptance of the duel 
with Bbtula Eo.” 

“Acceptance,” Manning said bitterly. 
“Was there a choice?” 

“Of course,” continued the Emperor, 
“the duel can still be avoided, , although 
I’m sure you have no desire to do so.” 
“How?” demanded Manning. 

“Such haste, would be unseemly, but 
we' could hold the wedding before the 
time set for the duel. Members of the 
royal family are forbidden to duel.” 
Manning almost choked on the bit of 
egg he was eating. “No,” he said hast- 
ily, “I wouldn’t think of trying to. avoid 
the duel.” 

The Emperor nodded -with pleasure 
and went on talking about various tri- 
fles.. Manning barely listened, finishing 
his breakfast as quickly as he could. He 
had finally realized that there was only 
one small hope for him and he’d deter- 
mined to pursue it. Consequently, as 
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■soon as he’d finished eating, he arose 
from the table. 

“I have a few personal errands to 
run,” he said, “but I’ll be back by lunch- 
time.” 

“Take, the royal sexcycle,” said the 
Emperor. “It is proper that one who is 
about to duel should straighten out his 
affairs. By the way, the duel will be held 
after lunch. If you win, 'we will immedi- 
ately discuss the date of the wedding. If 
-not, my- daughter^ will observe the nat- 
ural period of mourning.” 

Manning winced at this blunt men- 
tion of a possible outcome of the duel. 
He nodded and left the room, followed 
by the sound of girlish giggling. 

Downstairs, in front of the palace, he 
discovered the same six-seated, six- 
wheeled vehicle on which he’d ridden the 
day before. He ordered the uniformed 
Polluxians to take him back to the pris- 
on. He had determined that if Dzahku 
Dzanku wanted to be saved he’d have to 
do some saving in return. He was con- 
fident that the Rigelian would have more 
ideas on ways to circumvent local laws, 
than anyone else. 

He was just entering the prison when 
he saw the burnished figure of Captain 
mmemmo leaving. There was no way to 
avoid a meeting, but to his surprise the 
Andromedan merely waved a greeting 
and strode briskly' by. 

^NCE AGAIN, Manning was escorted 

' through the prison and left in front 
■ of Dzanku’s cell. Manning p'eered in and 
saw the Rigelian gripping the bars with 
two tentacles while his entire body shook 
as though with the ague. 

“What’s the matter with you?” Man- 
ning asked. There was no answer and 
he spoke more loudly. “Dzanku! What’s 
wrong?” 

Slowly, the body of the big Rigelian 
calmed down. Only when the shaking 
had completely stopped did his eyestalks 
straighten up and incline toward Man- 
ning. There was a note of strain in his 
voice when he spoke. 

“That damned Andromedan,” he said. 



“He’s gone now, but we Rigelians are al- 
lergic to'“ Andromcdans". One-of them- 
anywhere within two hundred yards 
causes havoc in our nervous systems. 
And he has the nerve to offer to get me 
to one of his Pleasure Camps. I’d much 
rather be here. Well, Manning, how 
are we doing?” 

“Not so good,” Manning said. “I need 
-your help, Dzanku. Since I left you yes- 
terday, I’ve become engaged to the Em- 
peror’s daughter.” 

“Capital,” exclaimed Dzanku. “You 
don’t need help, my friend. I couldn’t 
have planned it better myself. All you 
have to do is wait until you’re married 
and then pardon me yourself..” 

“But I don’t want to get married.” 

“A mere bagatelle,” Dzanku said loft- 
ily. “Don’t forget that J. Barnaby will 
be gravely disappointed if you don’t save 
me. Besides, these Polluxlan females 
make excellent wives.” 

•“Speak for yourself,” Manning said. 
“You see, Dzahku, if I really have to 
marry this royal horror, so far as I’m 
concerned the worst will have already 
happened. So I will merely let you die 
and let J. Barnaby go broke. In fact, 
those will be the only two bright spots 
in my life. Get it?” 

“Manning, you wouldn’t!” Dzanku’s 
three eyes stared reproachfully at him. 

“I will,” Manning said firmly. “I don’t 
mind pulling J. Bafnaby’s or your chest- 
nuts out of the fife as long as I can do so 
without getting burned. But if I have to 
get scorched, I don’t care how many blis- 
ters you get. Now, do you want to play 
ball?” 

“There -is no loyalty left in the uni- 
verse,” Dzanku exclaimed piously. “I 
suppose I have' no choice. What do you 
want of me ?” 

“First,” said Manning, “if there’s any- 
one who’ll be up on trickery on this 
planet, it’s you. ' How do I get out of 
fighting a duel-by-teeth ? I’ve been chal- 
lenged by a blighted suitor of the Prin- 
cess.” 

!‘You could get out of it by marrying 
the Princess before the time for the 
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duel,” Dzanku suggested cheerfully. 

"I know that one.. But if that’s the best 
you can do, there’ll be no pardon.” 

“Okay, okay, let me think.” Dzanku 
was silent for a moment, his tentacles 
undulating gebtly. “Yeah, I remeinber,” 
he said finally. “I knew there was some- 
thing because I once thought I was go- 
ing to have to fight one of those duels 
and my teeth are no better than yours. 
Anyway, I worked out a gimmick. When 
you spring it on your opp6nent, he’ll 
scream his head off, but it’s perfectly 
legal so he’ll have to allow it or with- 
draw.” Dzanku chuckled in apprecia- 
tion of his own cleverness. 

“What is it?” 

“The dueling law states that you can’t 
artificially lengthen your own teeth, but 
it doesn’t say that you have to personally 
bite the other guy to win. There’s a rec- 
ord of a duel where the friend of one of 
the duelists got mad, jumped in the ring 
and glomped off the head of the oppo- 
nent and it was allowed. That’s where I 
got the idea. Also there’s no rule about 
whether you have to ride or walk dur- 
ing the duel. The Princess likes 

you?" 

“Yeah,” growled Manning. ^ 

"Okay, you can get her to help with- 
out knowing it. Go in a local delicacy 
store and buy a large Polluxian pepper. 
Tell the Princess that it’ll bring you good 
luck if she can get the other guy to wear 
the pepper -on his head. Get her to pre- 
tend that it’s because she wants- him to 
win. These Pblluxians love intrigue and 
she’ll fall for it. And if he’s a suitor, he’ll 
be a sucker for anything she wants him 
to do.” 

TTOW WILX. that help ? Are you count- 
ing on the pepper flopping, in his 
eyes or something like that?” Manning 
demanded. ^ 

“You’ll see,” Dzanku said cheerfully. 
“Next, when you leave here, get a 
taxi — ” 

“I’ve got a palace go-cart,” Manning 
interrupted. “One of those bicycles-builti 
for-six, with five uniformed flunkeys.” 



“In style, huh?” Dzanku grunted. 
"Well, tell them you want to go to 
Xleno’s Fly-Ur-Self, downtown. It’s a 
rental palace run by Xleno li. He’s my 
brother-in-law, and he’ll give you a spe- 
cial price if you mention my name. Rent 
one of his best pterodactyls.” 

“What?” asked Manning. 
“Pterodactyl,” Dzanku said. He 
chuckled again. “That’s a big lizard that 
can fly — but you’ll, think it’s jet-pro- 
pelled when you get on it. It’s got a big- 
ger mouth, and bigger, meaner teeth 
than any Polluxian? And it’s crazy about 
Polluxian peppers.” 

“Are you sure it isn’t crazier about 
Terrans?” Manning wanted to know. 
Suspicion of Dzanku Dzanku was an au- 
tomatic reaction. 

“Oh, it would take a bite out of you 
if it had: the chance,” the Rigelian said, 
“but it’ll be saddled and bridled and 
there are blinkers on the bridle; As long 
as it can’t see you it won’t try to bite 
you. I. suggest that you rent the ptero- 
dactyl as soon as you leave here. ’Take it 
to the large field back of the palace — 
that’s where all the duels are held — and 
tether it there until the duel. By then 
it’ll be good and hungry. When the duel 
starts, take the pterodactyl up to a good 
height and then just hold on. It’ll do its 
own spotting of the pepper.” 

“Then what happens?” 

“The pterodactyl goes for the pepper 
and when he takes it that boy’s head is 
going to go right along with the pepper. 
The pterodactyl isn’t particular how 
much garbage is attached to something 
he wants to eat. The duel w'ill be over 
and you will be the hero of the day — a fit 
mate for the royal princess.” 

“That’s what I’m afraid of,” Manning 
said gloomily. “How do I get out of that? 
I’m perfectly willing to help you escape, 
Dzanku, but not at that price. If I can’t 
get out of marrying her, the whole deal’s 
off. What about using the pterodactyl to 
pull a raid on the prison here?” 
Dzanku shook his head. “A lost cause, 
my boy,” he said. “If you had a whole 
army of pterodactyls, you could never 
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make a dent on this prison.” 

"What then?” 

“It represents a problem,” admitted 
Dzanku. “The only soludon which I can 
see -immediately is for you to marry the 
Princess. Then the moment the cere- 
mony is over you can free me and then I 
Will tell you how you can have the mar- 
riage annulled before it is consummated. 
How’s that ?” 

“Meaning I have to trust you to de- 
liver after I’ve freed you?” Manning 
said. “Nothing doing. I wouldn’t trust 
you as far as I^could throw you. Tell me 
your idea first.” 

“I confess,” said Dzanku, “to a sim- 
ilar reluctance to trust you. Nothing 
would please you%and J. Barnaby more 
than to have me come to an untimely 
demise, providing you could avoid pay- 
ing the insurance benefits required un- 
der Polluxian law.” 

“But we can’t,” Manning said. “That’s 
why you can trust me.” 

“No,” replied Dzanku. “At best, the 
insnrance policy has been a shaky lever 
from the start. There’s always the 
chance the company will find a loophole 
which will enable them to cancel the 
policy. That’s why I like this marriage 
of yours. It’s better insurance for me 
than the 'Greater Solarian policy. So 
Manning, I’m afraid you’ll have to either 
trust me or find a way which will in- 
sure mutual trust.” 

“Good old Dzanku,’’ Manning^aid bit- 
terly. 

“Good old Manning,” Dzanku echoed. 
They glared at each other through the 
bars for several minutes. Then, at almost 
the same moment, both of them laughed. 

“All right, Dzanku,” Manning said. “I 
guess I can’t blame you. We’ll see what 
we can work out after the duel. Thanks 
for helping on that.” 

“It was a pleasure,” Dzanku replied. 

l^ANNING DRACO waved to ^the 
Rigelian and left the prison. Out- 
side, he climbed on the sexcycle and or- 
dered the uniformed Polluxians to take 
him downtown,. 



On the way, he stopped off at a store 
and bought a Polluxian pepper. Then he 
continued on downtown. 

The sign said: Xleno’s Fly-Ur-Self. 
Below that, in smaller letters, was the 
legend: We buy them^ — U fly therii — - 
Xleno li, Prop.^ So far as Manning could 
see, Xleno li looked exactly like every 
other Polluxian he’d seen — like a 
dressed-up alligator. His manner bright- . 
ened as -soon as Manning mentioned 
Dzanku. 

“A clever boy,” he said. “IJow is he?” 
“Fine,” said Manning. He-went on to 
explain that he had come to Pollux to 
rescue' the Rigelian, without going into 
any of the complicating details. “And 
now,” he finished, “I’d like to rent a 
pterodactyl for the afternoon.” 

“Suppose you tell me what you have 
in mind,” Xleno li said. “You want one 
■for a long trip or a fast number?” 

“I’m not sure,” said Manning. “I 
have to fight a duel this afternoon and 
Dzanku suggested that I rent the 
pterodactyl for that. He also suggested 
that I arrange to have. a pepper fastened 
to the head of my opponent.” 

“Ah,” said Xleno li. His huge mouth 
spread in a grin. “That Dzanku! He is 
a clever one. A most astute thought.” 
He raised his voice in a shout that sent 
one of his helpers scurrying out of the 
room. “Hey, boy. Put a saddle On Ma- 
bel.” He turned back to Manning in ob- 
vious enjoyment. “Mabel is just the one 
for you. She is as ill-tempered and blood- 
thirsty as a Terran — you’ll excuse the 
expression. I very seldom rent her, for 
she has to be ridden with full blinkers^ 
bh, she’ll do nicely for your purpose. All 
you’ll have to do is slip the blinkers when 
the duel starts and Mabel will do the 
rest. Come, Mr. Draco.” 

He led the way out of the private of- 
fice into the main part of the building. 
Manning followed into a large bare room 
where the roof opened like a door. There 
was a strong, musty odor which remind- 
ed him of the reptile house in the Terra 
zoo. 

"This is the niounting room,” Xleno li 
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explained. “The boy will bring Mabel in 
here. You’ll like Mabel.” 

“Yeah, but will Mabel like me,” mut- 
tered Manning. “If she’s as bloodthirsty 
as you say, will she. bother to tell the dif- 
ference between her rider and anyone 
else?” 

“Mabel will bite only what she can 
see,” the Polluxian explained. .“Since 
she will not be able to see you, you will 
be safe. Even when you slip'the blink- 
ers, she will be able to see only straight 
ahead arid below. Then your opponent 
will be wearing the pepper. If there’s 
anything Mabel likes better than heads 
it’s peppers. Ah, here she comes now. 
Isn’t she a beauty?” 

Beauty was. hardly the word which 
Manning would have used to describe 
the creature which came into the room, 
accompanied by the slithering sound of 
scaled flesh and the overpowering reptile 
stench. It towered above Manning and 
the Polluxians, a strange wedding of 
bird and reptile which had also once, in 
the dim past, been known on Terra. Its 
long serpentine neck ended in a mon- 
strous head and a double row of teeth 
which almost made Manning feel sorry 
for Bbtula Eo. Its wings were folded, _ 
but they looked as if they had a good 
thirty-foot spread. There was a saddle 
- nestling on its back between the wings. 
The bridle was a complicated affair com- 
pletely covering both its eyes. 

The Polluxian prodded the creature in 
the ribs and 'shouted, and the huge body 
folded to the floor. 

“There she is, Mr. Draco,” said Xleno 
li. He repeated his earlier statement, 
“Isn’t she a beauty?” 

Manning wo.uld have liked more reas- 
surance on the safety, but decided there 
was point in asking the same question 
over and over. He clutched his package 
tightly and tried to,ignore the pounding 
mf his heart as he climbed into the sad- 
dle. 

“Just pull up on the bridle when you 
want her to go up,” Xleno H said. “Flick 
her on top of the head with the reins 
when you want her to go down. There’s 



a catch on the top of her bridle to open 
and close the blinkers.” He and his help- 
er drew back. “Good luck, Mr. Draco,” 
he shoutedr 

“I’ll need it,” muttered Manning. He 
pulled up on the bridle and felt the- 
pterodactyl lurch up from the floor. A 
moment later they were through the 
roof and flying over the city. 

For a moment he was concerned only 
with keeping his balarice and trying not 
to look directly below. But after a time 
he began to get his bearings and steered 
the pterodactyl in the direction of the, 
royal palace, which was easy to spot 
from the air. 

TTE brought it down on the large 
field in back of the palace and dis- 
mounted. He tied the reins to a large 
post, being sure to give a wide berth to 
the double row of teeth. He had more 
confidence in distance than in the blink- 
ers. Then he hurried toward the palace. 

There was just time to hunt out the 
Princess before lunch. He finally f&und 
her in one of the rooms near the dining 
room, the inevitable fan before her face, 
the inevitable giggle sounding from be- 
hind it; This was the first time he’d ever 
spoken directly to her and .he tried to 
look more like the eager bridegroom 
than he felt. 

“Princess Aaledo,” he said,--“I. hope 
you will pardon this intrusion, but I find 
it’ difficult to stay away from your charm 
and — er — beauty.” 

Shejlowered her fan to smile at him 
and. he found himself wishing.she’d raise 
it again. Me fixed his gaze on the ceiling 
and hoped she’d think him merely bash- 
ful. 

"My dear husband-to-be,” the Prin- 
cess said, “my own eagerness is a match 
for yours. I’ve hardly rested since I first 
saw you yesterday.” 

“Of course, of course,” Manning said 
hastily.^ “I was wondering if you’d do 
me a small favor?” ^ 

^Anything,” she said breathily. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s about the duel. 
Naturally I want to win it so we can be 
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married as soon as possible. In my world 
there is a belief that you will have good 
luck in a duel if you can get your oppo- 
nent to wear some little token you have 
bought. I’m sure, however, that Bbtula 
Eo would refuse if I asked him; but I 
thought you might, ask him to wear it 
for you. It’s this -Polluxian pepper I 
just bought. Would you ask him to wear 
it — on his head — as a favor to you?” 

Princess Aaledo thought this was a 
little queer” but she was a well-reared 
princess who had been brought up with 
the realization that there were many odd 
races in the universe and one must re- 
spect even their strangest customs. So 
she nodded. “Of course, dear,” she said. 

"You’re a sweetheart,” Manning said. 
He hastily thrust the package into her 
hands and retreated before the conver- 
sation could get more personal. He could 
hear her tail thumping the floor with 
pleasure as he left. 

Lunch was a gala affair that day. The 
dining room was filled with Polluxians. 
The lunch was quite good, but Manning 
found it difficult to enjoy his food sur- 
■ rounded as he was by such a host of gap- 
ing jaws and flashing teeth. 

Later, he saw the Princess Aaledo over 
in a corner talking to Bbtula Eo. The 
latter was looking rather startled, but 
he was nodding his head, so Manning re- 
laxed. 

Shortly after lunch; there were a num- 
ber of speeches by various Polluxians on 
the history and tradition of dueling. One 
young Polluxian recited a long and tire- 
some poem concerning the adventures of 
one of the greatest duelists. Then it was 
time for the main event. 

V 

HEN they reached the field be- 
hind the palace it was already crowded 
with Polluxians who had come to watch. 
Manning Draco and Bbtula Eo listened 
to a long recitation of the rules and were 
then instructed to retire to opposite ends 
of the field and to conie out on the first 
blast- of the royal trumpets. As he 



walked away. Manning saw Bbtula Eo 
fastening the huge red pepper to the top 
of his head.. He grinned at the sight 
and headed across the field to where he 
had tethered the pterodactyl. It was still 
standing in the same spot. 

Manning unfastened the reins and 
climbed into the saddle. Up to this point, 
apparently, no one had paid any atten- 
tion to the tethered peterodactyl or con- 
nected it with the duel. Nor did anyone 
glance in his direction as he waited for 
the trumpets. Across the field, Bbtula 
Eo was marching up and down, bellow- 
ing, and everyone was watching him. 

Then the trumpets sounded and Man- 
ning pulled up on the reins. The ptero- 
dactyl went up in the air with the beat 
of its powerful wings. Manning heard 
an excited roar from the crowd below. 
He caught a glimpse of Bbtula Eo star- 
ing upward in amazement. 

Manning leaned over and fumbled at 
the top of the bridle. He found the catch 
and slipped it to one side. “Well, Ma- 
bel,” he said softly, “the rest is up to 
you.” 

The pterodactyl swung its head from 
side to side and then it seemed to catch 
sight of the solitary figure on the field 
below. He felt the creature tensing its 
mighty muscles. 

There was a bellow which almost shat- 
tered Manning’s ear drums; then the 
peterodactyl relaxed its giant wings and 
dropped earthward with a. suddenness 
which almost threw him from the saddle. 
He hung on desperately, tried not to look 
at the rapidly approaching ground. He 
had a brief glimpse of Bbtula Eo. The 
Polluxian looked as if he intended to 
stand his ground, but suddenly he bolt- 
ed, the pepper flapping on his head as 
he ran. • 

Manning felt the pterodactyl swerve, 
saw the long neck snap downward. He 
closed his eyes and a moment later felt 
the mighty-wjngs tense into action and 
knew they were going up again. He 
opened his eyes and took a quick look be- 
low. There was a sprawled figure on the 
ground; , The pterodactyl was working 
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its jaws rhythmically. For a moment, 
Manning thought he was going to be 
sick. 

Slowly he got a grip on himself. He 
leaned over and pulled the blinkers back 
on. Then he guided the peterodactyl 
over the field and set it down on the 
ground near the post. He quickly teth- 
ered it and started across the field. He 
could hear the buzz from the crowd, the 
mixed cheering and booing. 

The royal party came to meet him. 
When he was almost up to them, one fig-" 
-ure detached itself from the others and 
ran toward him. It was the Princess 
Aaledo. Before Manning could dodge, 
she had thrown her arms around him. - 
He was almost crushed in the embrace. 
“Oh, Manning,” she squealed, "you were 
so clever, so wonderful. You are truly 
my mate.” 

Manning dodged what was apparently 
meant to be a kiss on his ear, feeling 
that he’d, probably saved an ear by so do- 
ing.< 

“Aaledo,” the Emperor snapped as be- 
came up. “That is not the way for a 
princess to act.” 

The Princess removed her arms from 
around Manning, to his great relief, and'' 
reverted to her fan and the giggle. He 
liked her better that way; 

"My son,” said the Emperor, "you 
have been declared the winner of the 
duel. I — ah — consulted with the judges 
while you were bringing down your 
mount and they have said that you were 
within your rights, ft was .extremely 
clever of you.” The Emperor’s tone was 
friendly, but there was a wary look in 
his eyes. 

“Thank you,” .Manning said. 

“They are hastening now to amend 
the rules so that others may not profit 
by your cleverness. Naturally,” he added 
casually, “I am pleased to know that my 
royal family is to be enriched by the ad- 
dition of one so clever. By the way, I 
thought I might tell you that while you 
will become the Royal Pretender upon 
your marriage to*my daughter, the law 
would not permit, you to become Em- 



peror in the event that — ah — something 
happened to me.” 

T^ANNING stared at the Emperor for 
a moment, and then realized the ex- 
planation of the wary look. He laughed 
aloud. “Your Highness,” he said, 
“should realize that Terra has a long tra- 
dition of being opposed to royalty. It 
would make me very unhappy to think I 
would ever have to become an emperor.” 

"Oh, well, everyone to his taste,” said 
the Emperor, but he looked relieved. 
“Now that you have won the duel, I 
think we might come to the matter of 
your wedding. My daughter naturally 
wants' it to take place quickly. Young 
blood runs hot.” He managed a quite ac- 
ceptable leer; “Would you prefer that 
we have the ceremony' tonight or in the 
rhorning?” 

This was a little quicker action than 
Manning had expected, but he’d thought 
out one angle. If it didn’t work, he was 
lost unless he could make a run for-it on 
Mabel. 

“I too am anxious,” he said,'hoping he 
sounded as if he meant it, “but bepming 
a member of such a distinguished and 
-royal family is a step which bears heavy 
responsibilities. I should like to feel that 
I am worthy of it. I was about to_gug- 
gest that we have a long engagement 
while I prepare myself. After all, I am 
a stranger to Pollux and f should spend 
some time studying the wonders of your 
.world.” 

"A very worthy attitude,” said the 
Emperor, nodding his head. “I, myself, 
favor long engagements. Very well, my 
son, we shall announce the official en- 
gagement this evening and the marriage 
will be held two weeks from today.” 

_ Two weeks was hardly Manning’s idea 
of a long engagement, but it at least was 
a breathing spell. Since the business of- 
the duel, he was feeling confident that 
he could either work out something or 
force Dzanku Dzanku to help him. So he 
nodded, trying not to look too joyful. 

Later, at the palace, he sent a palace 
guard to Xleno’s Fly-Ur-Self with 
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money and a message for Xleno to pick 
up his pterodactyl. Manning felt that 
he’d gotten along fine with Mabel so far. 
He didn’t want to push his luck. 

Early the following morning Manning 
Draco was up and out of the palace. He’d 
arranged for a pass to the Royal Ar- 
chives and he started wading through 
the laws of Pollux, hoping he could find 
some solution to his situation. 

That first week he read from morning 
until night. It was dull work, especially 
since he found nothing which seemed to 
apply to him. During that week, too, as 
-a result of his official engagement to 
Princess Aaledo, he was given a small 
palace near the large one. It was com- 
pletely staffed with servants and slaves, 
and it would be their home after the 
wedding. 

His first bright idea came not from 
the research in the archives but from the 
realization that he had suddenly become 
a slave owner. He’d paid little attention 
to the Polluxians who were part of his 
household until one night when, for the 
fourth time, he was telling Albert Sauri 
that he would not work with the FBI. 

“We could, you know,” said Albert, 
“use^other- pressures on you. We don’t 
like to force Terrans to be patriotic, but 
this is an important mission.” 

“Everything’s been done to me,” Man- 
ing said shortly. "What else could you 
do?” 

“Well, you’re still a citizeii of the Fed- 
eration, and will be until you’re married 
to the Princess. There is a Federation 
law against a citizen’s indulging in slav- 
ery even on a non-Federation planet. I 
could pull you in for.^that.” 

“Go ahead,” Manning said. “At least 
it would get me out of the marriage, and 
that’s the only thing I want.” 

“But the penalty for slavery,” Albert 
Sauri said gently, “is. fifty years on Jupi- 
ter.” 

“Oh, go to hell,” snapped Manning. 
He threw the FBI agent out. Then he 
put in a call to J. Barnaby Cruikshank 
and told him that he’d better use his in- 
fluence to call off the FBI or the whole 



deal would' be off. J. Barnaby promised. 
After the call. Manning was sitting still 
glaring at the screen when the idea 
struck him. 

T he next day he went, to see the 
Emperor, and that afternoon a nutrt- 
ber of prison guards showed up at the 
small palace with Dzanku Dzanku. The 
Rigelian was wearing a regulation slave 
collar and there were heavy chains on 
his legs which guaranteed that he could 
never escape. 

“Well,” said Manning, when they 
were alone, “you’re out of prison.” 

“In a manner of speaking,” said Dzan- 
ku, indicating the leg chains. “In real- 
ity, I have merely traded in my old pris- 
on for a more portable model.” 

“But there’s no death sentence over 
you,” Manning said. “I had the Emperor 
commute, your death sentence and you 
are now my property. No one else has 
any jurisdiction over you. All, you have 
to do is'show me how to get out of mar- 
rying the princess and I’ll give you your 
freedom.” 

“Manning, old friendj you wound me,” 
Dzanku said. “To think that you would 
believe that Dzanku Dzanku would fall 
for that gag like jt callow youth.” 
“What’s wrong?” 

“If I help you, what guarantee do I 
have that it will do me any good ? Even 
if you still wanted to keep your word and 
free me — which I seriously doubt — 
you’d be unable to. The minute I showed 
you how to get out of marrying the Prin- 
cess, her father would toss you out of 
this palace -and confiscate all of your 
Polluxian property. I’d be right back 
where I was. Personally, as much as I 
dislike being yoUr slave, I prefer it to 
the alternatives. You set me free and 
when I’m beyond the atjnosphere of Pol- 
lux, I’ll'send you a message telling you 
how to get off the hook.” 

“Now who’s taking who for a suck- 
er?” rejoined Manning. 

It was another standoff. Manning 
Draco went back to spending his days 
in the Royal Archives poring, over the 
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laws. Evenings he avoided the palace so- 
cial life by pretending fatigue. He and 
Dzanku would play four-dimensional 
chess. or Castorian triple rummy while 
he tried to trick Dzanku into showing 
some reaction to the customs and laws of 
Pollux. A couple of times, when the 
games were close, he tried quick mental 
stabs at the Rigelian, hoping' to read his 
mind. But Dzanku’s shield was always 
up and it invariably ended -with the two- 
of them glaring at each other. 

It went oh like that for another week. 
Finally, Manning’s marriage was only 
two days off. There were only a few laws 
which he hadn’t yet covered and his con- 
fidence had reached a low ebb. That 
night, after dinner, when he went in for 
his usual game with Dzanku, he took 
along a bottle of local liquor. He’d tried 
it before and didn’t care much for it — 
Dtseea tasted a little like fermented 
swamp W'ater — but he was feeling so low 
that he needed some sort of crutch. 

“I thought I’d like to have a drink,” 
he explained to Dzanku. “Care to join 
me?” 

“I think I might take one,” Dzanku 
said. “I’ve just heard that my wife h'as 
presented me with a new son. The least 
I can do is drink a toast to her achieve- 
ment.” _ o 

“Congratulations,”, Manning said au- 
tomatically. He poured two drinks and 
handed one to Dzanku. Then the import 
of what he’d heard sank in. “Wait a 
minute,” he said. “I don’t mean to be in- 
delicate. but it seems to me that you’ve 
been in jail too long — well, you’ve been 
in jail a good many months. Or was 
your wife allowed to visit you in jail? d- 
hope I’m not hurting your feelings — ” 

“Not at all,” Dzanku said. He sam- 
pled his drink. “These Polluxians have 
no palate, do they?. . . No, Manning, my 
presence or lack of it has no relationship 
to my wife’s confinement. .You see, Pol- 
luxians are oviparous — :I suppose you 
know that. The females lay self -fertiliz- 
ing eggs so that the males have no func- 
tion in the raising of children. It’s real- 
ly a very convenient arrangement on the 



part of nature. Better than, your plan- 
et’s.” 

“That’s strange,” Manning said. 
“You’d think in such a culture they’d 
never have marriage.” 

"Oh, marriage 'is- a recent innovation 
on Pollux and, as with any contact be- 
tween, the sexes, is purely a social ar- 
rangement for mutual pleasure. My 
wife, like any other Polluxian female, 
started having children the' moment_she 
became adult. In fact, she brought eight 
fine children to our marriage.” 

Manning stared at the Rigelian in the 
excitement of growing awareness. Then 
he forced himself to become casual. He 
took a drink from his glass and brought 
out the cards. , ’ 

“Very interesting,” he said idly. “I 
suppose Princess Aaledo has a few fine 
children around too.” 

“Oh, sure. 'Four or five, I think — ” 
Dzanku suddenly broke off and looked at 
Manning. There was an expression of 
dismay in his three eyes. 

Manning laughed. It was enough -to 
tell him he was on the right track. He 
started^dealing out the cards, slapping 
them down in gay ^abandon. 

D zanku muttered something in Rige- 
lian. Manning couldn’t understand 
it, but the tone was enough to tell him 
that Dzanku was swearing. 

“I’m right, eh?” he said softly. 

Dzanku glared at him for a minutq_ 
and finally threw out his tentacles in a 
gesture of defeat. 

“Probably,” he admitted. “You caught 
me off guard that time.” 

“Don’t worry,” Manning said. .“I’ll 
still save your thieving life.” 

“I don’t like the way you 'make it 
sound,” muttered . D_zanku. 

Manning only laughed again. . . . 
Early the following morning he was 
at the palace, and was soon shown into 
the Emperor’s presence. 

“Well,” the Emperor said heartily, 
“tomorrow’s the big day, eh? There’s 
nothing like a wedding to-give a country 
a festive air. What’s on your mind, my 
boy? There’s nothing too good for the 
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future Pretender of the Empire. 

"A most serious matter has come to 
my attention,” Manning said gravely. 
“Naturally, I came immediately to dis- 
cuss it with' you." 

“Naturally,” agreed the Emperor. 

“I believe,” said Manning, “that this 
is your daughter’s first marriage ?” 

“ph; absolutely. If that’s what’s wor- 
rying you, my boy, I can reassure you. 
Aaledo has had a very strict upbringing. 
I know how fussy you Terrans are about 
such matters.” 

“I understand, however,” said Man- 
ning, “that the princess has a number of 
children?” ' 

“Four, I believe,” said the Emperor. 
“As any normal Polluxian female should. 
Surely you have no objections to your 
wife having children ?” 

“Not as my wife. But isn’t there also 
a law on Pollux which states that any 
marriage between a Polluxian and an in- 
dividual from another planet or system 
can only take place when the moral laws 
and traditions of both parties are fully 
respected ?” 

“Yes, but — ” 

“Then,” Manning interrupted firmly, 
“I must regretfully calj off my engage- 
ment to the Princess Aaledo. The idea 
of a bride who is an unmarried mother 
of four is offensive to my background 
and training.,. I would be the laughing- 
stock of Terra.” 

“Oh, dear,” said .the Emperor. “The 
Princess will be terribly upset; Can’t we 
fix this up in some way?” 

“I’m afraid not,” Manning said. “I 
am heartbroken over this myself, but, 
after all, traditions must be respected.” 
“Yes. Yes, I understand. Of course, 
I don’t mind telling you that I’m just as 
glad. I wouldn’t think of depriving my 
daughter, but I don’t approve of inter- 
marriage. Nothing personal, you under- 
stand, but you’re pretty short in the 
tooth and I find your face rather flat and 
uninteresting. But I suppose that’s a 
matter of taste.” 

"I like you too,” Manning said, grin- 
ning. 



“Under the circumstances,” the Em- 
peror continued, "I fear I shall have to 
ask you to leave the small palace and 
I’ll have to take back the property I’ve 
given you.” 

“Under the law. Your Highness', that 
applies only to the offending party. Since 
in this case I am the offended one, legal- 
ly I can retain everything you’ve given 
me.” 

“Oh, a space lawyer,” snarled the Em- 
peror. His friendliness had vanished. 

“However,” said Manning, “I’m quite 
willing to return everything to you ex- 
cept for one slave. The Rigelian, Dzanku 
Dzanku, I shall keep.” 

“Oh, all right,” the Emperor said sul- 
' lenly. He glared at Manning. “But you’ll 
have to leave Pollux within twenty-four 
hours. I won’t have my daughter’s bro- 
ken heart flaunted.” 

”I’ll be glad to,” Manning said. 

VI 

■^5 E LEFT and returned to the small- 
er palace where he’d been living. He 
went to the video set and put in a call to 
J. Barnaby. It was only a few minutes 
before the face of the Greater Solarian 
president appeared on the screen. 

“Relax, J. Barnaby,” Manning said. 
“Your bank account is safe-temporar- 
ily.” 

“That’s great. I knew I could depend 
on — What do you mean temporarily?” 
“Well,” Manning said airily, “I’ve 
saved Dzanku from- the current death 
sentence, biit of course he’s still married 
to a Polluxian woman and, as you know, 
his insurance policy is still in force.” 
“Well, do something!” J. Barnaby 
said. “Can’t you trick him into doing 
something so the policy can be can- 
celled? Or get the. Emperor to divorce 
him. Or something.” 

“I'don’t believe the Emperor is feeling 
exactly friendly toward me just now,”- 
Manning 'said blandly. “By the way, 
wasn’t there something about a bonus 
on this job for me?” 

“Of course, of course. You know me. 
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my boy. J. Barnaby Cruikshank is al- 
ways willing to pay for services.” 

“Good. If you’ll increase the bonus to 
two hundred and fifty thousand credits, 
I’ll see to it that you have a way of can- 
celling the policy.” 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand,” 
howled J. Barnahy. “Are you out of your 
mind? I won’t pay it.” 

“Suit yourself. Of course, you’ll be 
taking a chance that nothing happens ,to 
Dzanku while the policy is still in force.? 

“But, Manning, if anything like, that 
happened. I’d go broke.” 

“I’ll send my^condolences,” Manning 
said coldly. 

‘^Manning, my boy,” J. Barnaby said 
emotionally, “how can you do this to me? 
After' all, I’ve been like a father to you- 
and — ” 

“Yes, you _ promised me a wedding 
present,” Manning interrupted, “when it 
looked like I‘d have to marry a Polluxi- 
an. I promised' myself I’d get 'even and 
the. only place to hurt you is in your 
bank account. So the price is two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand.” 

“But that was a. joke. Manning.” J. 
Barnaby managed a convincing laugh. 
“I wouldn’t have let it happen.” 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand, J. 
Barnaby.” 

“Manning, my bo,y — ” 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand.” 

J. Barnaby knew when he was licked. 
“All right,” he snapped. “I’ll give it to 
you if you. find a way for the policy to be 
cancelled within the next twenty-four 
hours.” 

“You arid the Emperor are both'iii a 
rut with this twenty-four hour stuff,” 
Manning said. “But it’s a deal. Good- 
by.” He broke the connection and left 
the building. 

At the spaceport, he arranged for his 
ship to be checked over and then he 
went into the termirial. He' waited until 
he finally caught sight of Captain 
mmemmo. He held a short confereiice 
with the Andromedan, at -the end of 
which he handed over a set of keys'. 

He found a comfortable seat in the 



terminal and relaxed. \It was perhaps 
half an hour later that there was a tre- 
mendous racket in the terminal. It was 
soon explained.^ A number of Polluxian 
guards appeared, literally carrying the 
still shackled Dzanku Dzanku. The 
Rigelian was struggling for all he was 
worth, but he was handicapped not only 
by his chains but by the fact, that his 
whole body was quivering. Captain 
-mmemmo strode briskly along behind 
the guards, directing them toward the 
field where his ship was cradled. ^ 

Dzanku was cursing violently in fif- 
teen languages and a few dialects, but 
the tempo of his curses increased con- 
siderably when he caught sight of Man- 
ning. The latter stood up and waved, 
grining broadly. Then he went out to 
his own ship. 

?T^HE Alpha Actuary was five hundred 
■*- miles out of Pollux when Manning 
saw the big silver ship of Captain 
mmemmo pass him. He watched it go 
into overdrive and vanish in the direc- 
tion of the Andromeda Galaxy. 

Manning put his own ship into mag- 
nidrive and then_sat down and called J. 
Barnaby Cruikshank. 

“What do you want now?” snapped 
J. Barnaby as soon as he recognized 
Manning. 

"Just wanted to be sure that you’re 
ready to deposit that two hundred and 
fifty thousand to my account.” 

“I said I’d do it-,” J. Barnaby said an- 
grily. 

“Okay,” Manning said cheerfully. “Is- 
sue a cancellation on the life insurance 
policy of Dzanku Dzanku and send the 
money over to my bank.” 

“What’s the grounds for cancella- 
tion?” 

“There’s a clause in every policy,” 
Manning said, "which permits you to 
cancel if the insured leaves this- galaxy. 
Well, Dzanku’ just left on his way to 
Andromeda.” 

“Why?” asked the astonished J. Bar- 
naby. 

, “Oh, decidedly not voluntarily,” Man- 
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ning said, “but all quite legal. I got 
Dzahku out of jail by having him made 
my slave. When I was ready to leave, I 
merely sold him to a slave raider from 
Andromeda. Dzanku is on his way to 
serve in the Pleasure Camps. Since there 
is something about Andromedans which 
makes hirn shake all over, I imagine he’ll 
be quite popular. I arranged to have the 
price paid for him deposited to his name 
on Rigel. I imagine Dzanku will want a 
nice long vacation when he finally gets 
back'to this, galaxy.” 

J. Barnaby stared out of the screen 
at Manning and then burst out laughing. 
"Dzanku in an Amdromedan Pleasure 
Camp,” he said. “The thought of that is 
almost worth the quarter of a million 
you held me up for — you robber.” Still 
chuckling, he cut the contact. 

Manning Draco leaned back in his 
seat. He was going to take a good long 
nap while his ship.headed for Terra. It 
would be the first time he’d been able to 
relax fully in two weeks. He expected to 
dream pleasantly of his fattened bank 
account and of the possibility of a date 
with Lhana Xano, the Martian recep- 
tionist — a date which he’d find some way 
of insuring against another interruption 
by J. Barnahy. 

“That was really a very clever scheme, 
Mr. Draco,” said a voice behind him. 

Manning leaped out of his chair and 
whirled around. For a wild moment, he 
thought that Princess Aaledo had dis- 
guised herself and sneaked into his ship. 
Then he realized that it was Albert 
Sauri, the Terran crocodile who was an 
FBI agent. “What are you doing hereV” 
he demanded. 

"Returning to Terra with you,” Al- 
bert said; “I hope you don’t mind too 
much. I would have, asked you in ad- 
vance, but you weren’t too friendly the 
last time we met and I thought it might 
•be better this way.” 

“Are you still hounding me?” Man- 



ning asked. “If you are, you’re wasting 
your time. I’m not marrying the Prin- 
cess.” 

■"“I know. Oh, that’s all in the past, Mr. 
Draco. I hope there’s no hard feeling,- I 
was only doing my job.” ; 

“But what are you doing here?” Man- 
ning wanted to know. “What about your 
job on Pollux?” . 

“Oh, that,” said" Albert with a grim- 
ace. “Would you believe it, Mr. Draco — 
those dirty Polluxians have a species of 
rabbit which they trained as agents 
years ago and slipped into Terra. No- 
body knows how many perfectly inno- 
cent looking rabbits in our midst are 
really spies for Pollux. Anyway, they 
knew all along that I was an' FBI agent. 
And this morning a Polluxian guard 
came around and ordered me off- the 
planet, and he sent word to my bureau 
that the next Sgent would just be thrown 
into prison. I fear the worst, Mr. Draco. 
You know what rabbits are like — there 
may be millions of Polluxian spies on 
Terra by this time.”* 

“I see," said Manning. “But what are 
you going to do now? I don’t imagine 
there are any other planets where the 
dominant race is saurian, so it’ll be diffi- 
cult for you to continue as an under- 
cover agent. What will you do ?” 

“That’s no problem,” said Albert. “As 
soon as I knew it was over, I got busy 
on the visiphone; I’ve already got a cgn- 
tract for my memoirs to be published, 
under the title of T wa^ a Spy for the 
FBI’ — tcatchy isn’t it? -Then I believe 
I’ve been booked for a series of lectures 
on the Polluxian menace. I was thinking 
of leading off with — ” 

“Don’t practice your lecture on me,” 
Manning said hastily. “I’m, going to 
sleep.” And he did. 



*Bjr now, of coura«, the Federation Bureau of Investigation 
has rounded up many of the Polluxian apiee. but it is dif- 
ficult to say how many of the remaining rabbits on Terra 
are honest rabhits and how many are spiea. It's a trying 
situation.' 
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were kids, only a few of 

llfl A lf¥l 1* VI ^ A WW the skeletons remained in our 

ill V l.i.1 V fili- II i Oi it v/ V corner of New Mexico. The majority 

had been carried away. Each Inde- 
pendence Day the grown-ups came from 
miles around to tug and tussle one of 
them onto as many as ten wagons lashed 
together to carry the load. 

It’s a long time ago, and we were kept 
at a distance, but I remember the pecul- 
iar blend of patriotic celebration and 
religious ritual. Psalms and hard cider 
ruled ^he day, climaxed by the hallelu- 
yah-hoorah when the teamsters cracked 
their bullwhips, the oxen strained at 
their yokes, and the wagon wheels 
creaked and rolled to the westward. 

I still remember Great Grandfather 
in the black homespun of a Village El- 
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Of Things 
To Come 

By WIlllAM RAIIGAN 

They stepped backward 
to go forward. , . . 
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der, rooted in the center of the road, 
shaking a fist like a tree stump, his patri- 
archal beard bristling below fierce.blue 
eyes. And, as the red dust rose behind 
the wagon wheels, so did his voice, until 
-it crackled and drew a response from 
buckskin and calico alike. “Rust is the 
blood! Rust is the blood! Vengeance 
is mine, saith the Lord!” 

My Rather and Simon Black, thei? 
faces blank, always stood apart from 
the crowd, talking in whispers. I had 
the curious impression that they were 
reluctant to see. the skeletons, go. 

Once,, on a double-dare, three of our 
gang,' rustling like mice through the 
wheat because it was forbidden to look 
closely at. the monsters, crept almost 
to where we could touch the one in Caleb 
Shard’s field. We saw nothing to alarm 
us — nothing really — but we never went 
there any more. 

Maybe it was because so many grown- 
ups made the sign of the cross when 
they passed nearby and maybe, it was 
because of conversation^ overheard 
when we were supposed to be asleep. 
We traded clues and spent wild guesses, 
as we did about the mysteries of sex, 
only without the snickers. 



Great Grandfather said things might 
be worse, if a certain element had con- 
tra!. “For instance, I understand you 
helped Simon Black make another loom 
for his wife and daughters.” 

“What of it?” snapped my. Father.^ 
“Hand looms are legal." 

“There’s a difference between the let- 
ter of the law and the spirit. Now just 
suppose. . .” , _ " 

“We don’t need to suppose” — and my 
Father’s, brows were thunderclouds — 
“We know you sentenced your own son, 
my Father, to death!” 

I heard Mother’s apron-stifled gasp, 
saw pain blink Great Grandfather’s 
eyes. 

That was all I heard. They banished 
me outdoors and the storm of words fad- 
ed as my bare toes dug into the warm 
dust on the river path. 

My favorite spot was a grassy knoll 
where I could lean on my elbows and 
watch the water boil across the 'rocks. 
I forgot about grownup arguments and 
hugged a secret to my heart. It had to 
do with a time when I would harness the 
fiver as my Father harnessed horses, 
and put it to work so my mother could 
rest. 



^UR log cabin had no windows, but, 
a westering August ' sun slanted 
through the doorway and- onto the table 
where Mother set the cake the day I 
blew out sixteen candles . and my 
boyhood. She gave me a kiss for love and 
a Bible for book learning. My Father’s 
gift was a hunting knife, hammered 
into shape at his forge. 

Great Grandfather climbed down 
frorri the loft with a man-sized bow. I 
tested the. pull. 

“You’ll be bending it double and send- 
ing an arrow clean through a bison in 
another year,” he said. 

*My Father, like most blacksmiths, 
had the reputation of bding an easy- 
going, peaceful man. He startled us by' 
growling: “If it weren’t for fanatics like 
you, the world would have something 
better than an Indian weapon!” 



Oh, I had dreams! And there was 
more than the river in them. There was 
a blaze of the sun and the drive of the 
wind, and fantastic forces that wrought 
a pageant of miracles. 

I don’t know how long Great Grand- 
father had been there beside me. He 
could. not have .known what I was think- 
'ing, but he said: “You can’t do it” — and 
his eyes were blue scars. 

Somehow the grownuj) quarrel had 
been patched up because I was allowed 
to go West with him on the stagecoach 
that evening. My first trip — three days 
of hair-breadth lurches on curves and 
breakneck speed down canyons. Great 
Grandfather seemed in a joking mood. 
How I laughed when he spoke of once, 
going the same distance in three hours. 

The Grand Canyon was our stopping 
point. I had been told that all my ques- 
tions would be answered there. We ar- 
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rived at the Red Mule Tavern late at 
night, hired cow ponies the.next morn- 
ing and rode to the rim. A pitiless sun 
searched the walls and chasms. I sucked 
in my breath. 

TiELO]^, arid stretching as far as eye 
■“-* could reach, were the skeletons, bat- 
talions and armies of them, forests and 
oceans — a graveyard of giants. I stood 
on an umbrella-rock,' staring until my 
knees faltered. 

“Rust is the blood,” said Great 
Grandfather, sitting beside me. “Their 
bones won’t bleach." 

He began the story. It took all day 
because so many of his expressions had 
to be explained to me. It took all day, 
but I never grew hungry, never felt 
thirst. 

“In what are now known as the Dark 
Ages,” said Great Grandfather, “we did 
what you were dreaming about there 
at the river. We harnessed running 
water, we chained the lightning, cap- 
tured the wind, commanded the universe 
to do our bidding. We thought we were 
the masters — we learned we were slaves. 
The machines robbed us of our jobs, our 
lives. They caused depressions, drove 
us to war.” 

Great Grandfather was in his late 
teens when the revolutionary movement 
started in a world smashed by wars and 
loss of religious faith. A descendant 
of Henry Ward Beecher thundered the 
keynote from his pulpit: “The ma- 

chines, not the men, are the enemy. 
Thou shalt not worship false images. 
Moses shattered the Golden Calf. We 
stand at Armageddon and we battle for 
the Lord.” 

Outbreaks followed, girdling the 
globe. In New York, office employees 
dropped typewriters and comptometers 
from skyscrapers. Workers on a pro- 
duction line in Detroit went berserk. 
London housewives raided department 
stores with, hammers; 

“It grew into a crusade,” said Great 
Grandfather. “National differences were 
■forgotten as we battled the common ene- 



my ^the machines. ,We smashed the 
smaller ones. Larger sizes we killed by 
taking off their safety valves. There was 
always the slow death, of no oil, no 
grease. You see, they had no hearts, no 
souls, and if we had not done away with 
them, we would have lost our minds. We 
were losing them, you know. We might 
have destroyed all life in our madness, 
but we got rid of the A-Bombs and H- 
Bombs right away.. We knew we were 
safe then, we invited the other nations 
to bring their sacrifices to the Grand 
Canyon. It’s a good place to make a 
pilgrimage. If a river takes, a million 
years to carve a passage through rock, 
should man in his lifetime be allowed as 
much power and more?” 

I looked out over the battlefield of 
rust and wondered. I pictured slaugh- 
tered hosts of mechanized dragons, and 
Towers of Babel, called cities, struck 
with a confusion of tongues. And. I saw 
the ghosts of horseless carriages and 
winged chariots. 

“It cost us,” said Great Grandfather. 
“Millions of people were unable to sur- 
vive without their machines. Some tried 
to rebuild them. Your own grandfather 
turned traitor. As an Elder I signed his 
death warrant.” 

I looked out over the graveyard of 
machines that dwarfed imagination. The 
rust wns blood. 

Great Grandfather’s wounded eyes, 
probed my face for the thoughts that 
dwelt underneath. “We went to ex- 
tremes. We turned back time to sun- 
dials and candle notches. But there"^ was 
rio other way. You can see what would 
haye happened if we hadn’t done what 
we did?” His voice quavered. “You can 
see?” 

And I could see. . . 

But I remembered how my Father 
and Simon Black had stood away from 
the crowd on Independence I^ay, and I 
knew I would stand with them' from now 
on, and I thought we could make it work. 

The rust could be removed. And the 
blood. 

This time would be different. . . 
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Tlae MeasoitaMe PeopSe 

By BOCIEH DEE 

S ELSOR, Spokesman for the Fifth old, and his stability of 'lemper (for 
Galactic Expedition in Search of which all Antareans are proverbial,) 
Succor Against the Duurgs, hailed orig- taken together with his vast fund of 
inally from the fifth planet of Antares. knowledge garnered during thirteen 
Selsor was forty-three hundred years centuries of star roving and neatly 
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catalogued in the twin brains contained 
in. his egg-shaped thorax, should, have 
qualified him to deal with any conceiv- 
able situation. 

As a matter of fact Selsor, though he 
failed consistently to find a race capable 
of assisting the Galactic Union in its 
long-term stand against the Duurgs, did 
a notable job as Spokesman until, 
searching the outer backwaters of the 
galaxy in a last forlorn hope, he came 
upon the third planet of a G-type sun 
named Sol and found it inhabited. 

From that moment the situation 
ceased to be conceivable and became im- 
possible. 

r\ISCEEET assessment of the natives 
^ by means of their communications 
channels established them as intelligent 
bipeds who called themselves Earthmen, 
a people short-lived and barbarous but 
fantastically ingenious in matters me- 
chanical. A race exactly suited, in short 
— except- for certain puzzling whimsi- 
calities of ideology — to the needs of the 
Galactic Union. 

There was no time to waste; Selsor 
wasted none. Educating and equipping 
so ephemeral a race to deal effectively 
with the invaders might require in the 
neighborhood of a thousand years, and 
the millenium involved came perilously 
close to the deadline beyond which the 
encroaching Duurgs would be too num- 
erous to be checked. 

Selsor appeared via tight-beam tele- 
portation to the United Nations in as- 
sembly, accompanied by two of his staff : 
a tripedal Denebian with a double row 
of bright yellow eyes circling its cone- 
shaped head, and a winged red Sirian 
named Drplxx. He wasted no time on 
preliminaries, but laid his ambassador- 
ial cards on the table with a succinct 
reasonableness calculated to win over oh' 
the spot any intelligent (and therefore 
logicaU audience. 

The result was like treading unwarily 
upon a nest of Algolian asps. 

Pandemonium reigned, in twenty 
languages. Guards rushed in, brandish- 



ing weapons. Selsor and his companions 
departed, as they had come, via tight- 
beam teleportation. 

On shipboard again, Selsor called an- 
immediate council chosen from the staff 
of the Fifth Galactic Expedition in 
Search of Succor Against the Duurgs. 
The cause of his- initial failure was 
pointed out almost at .once by his sec- 
ond-in-command, a porcine Draconian 
named Feisul whose salient features 
were an apple-green hide and a magnif- 
icent set of sail-like ears. 

“We acted too hastily,” Feisul rea- 
soned. “We should have made a closer 
study of these peculiar creatures and 
chosen a method of approach better 
suited to their local mores. Their basic-, 
reasonableness is beyond doubt, since 
they are intelligent, and intelligence and 
logic (as any fool knows) are synony- 
mous; but it is entirely possible that 
their isolated state has conditioned them 
to a manner of thinking until now un- 
known to us.” 

“Possible,” admitted Selsor, search- 
ing ,his mental files for a parallel and 
finding none.. “In any event an inten- 
sive field study of these Earthmen is 
indicated, with emphasis laid upon the 
reactions of individual family groups. 
We must make these people understand 
the gravity of the situation, since they 
are our last hope of checking the 
Duurgs.” 

Feisul, having been first to put a 
prehensile hoof-digit upon the error, 
was chosen to head the mission. Two 
avian Altarians, sadly ruffled' in .the 
process of molding their feathers and 
in consequence reluctant to offend by 
their untidiness the sensibilities of their 
■fellows in the Fifth Galactic Expedition 
in Search of Succor Against the Duurgs, 
were elected to accompany him. 

npHE RINGING of his doorbell caught 

David Ldtton at the height of a more 
than usually hectic Wednesday evening. 

At eight-thirty Dave weis planted be- 
fore the typewriter in his second-floor 
den, sweating outran overdue gag rou-. 
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tine for his sponsors, a soulless sy.n- Dave frowned, trying to identify the 



dicate which promoted via Sunday-after- 
noon t-v a breakfast food highly touted' 
as Squelchie-Welchies, the Children’s 
Choice. The script was overdue because 
of a cataclysmic visit from Dave’s in- 
laws, including the new twins ; its prog- 
ress now was not expedited by the din 
that drifted in from outside on the over- 
warm August breeze. 

Under his window children’ roller- 
skated on the sidewalk, screaming shril- 
- ly. Across the street a pack of neigh- 
borhood dogs chased an unwary cat in 
ecstatic uproar, an undertaking dis- 
couraged at the tops of their voices by 
the owners of all involved. Dave’s 
oscillating fan had developed a nerve- 
wearing squeak, his wife rattled dishes 
and sang happily in the kitchen down- 
stairs, and Rickie, his eight-year-old 
son, had just been evicted for the fourth 
time from the study without having 
learned why the White Knight in his 
Through The Looking-Glass picture- 
book fell so persistently off his horse. 

Disgustedly, Dave rolled the half- 
finished sheet of paper out of his ma- 
chine and crumpled it.' He rolled in an- 
other, and then sat appalled at the re- 
morseless eight-and one-half-inch blank- 
ness that stared back at him. 

He numbered the page and sat for a 
moment with his head in his hands, 
gathering his strained resources. One 
more interruption, 'and — 

The bell rang. 

"Oh, hell!” said Dave, and thought of 
suicide. 

He chewed glumly at a frayed eraser 
while he waited for the inevitable 
babble of voices downstairs and won- 
dered how much more he could take be- 
fore he slipped his trolley completely. 
The script was much too near deadline 
to be put off again; if it were the. Wer- 
ners calling now. 

He heard Rickie answer the door. 
Someone said something in an odd, un- 
familiar voice. Rickie’s treble squeal 
floated up the stairway, shrilly de- 
lighted : “Daddy — come down and see !’’ 



voice. It hadn’t sounded like anyone he 
knew. It sounded — it hadn’t sounded 
like anyone at all. 

It spoke again, and this time some- 
thing in -its queer lack of inflection set- 
the hair to prickling on his neck. Trom 
the cellars of his memory a long-forgot- 
ten scrap of Poe drifted up chillingly: 
They are neither man nor woman, they 
are neither brute nor human. , 

Dave kicked over his chair and took 
the steps three at a time. At the living . 
room entrance he skidded to a halt and 
stared, stricken with a sudden icy con- 
viction of insanity. 

On his living room-rug stood two five- 
foot birds with ragged lavender plumage 
and solemn, glassy yellow eyes. Be- 
tween them, erect and bulging, teetered 
a hairless green pig with great droop- 
ing ears and a white metal box strapped 
about its belly. 

“Aren’t they super. Daddy?’’ Rickie 
crowed, capering ecstatically on one 
foot. “Two b'orogoves and a mome rath 
— isn’t he the momest rath ever?” 

“Ulp!” squeaked Dave, and fainted. 

H e roused again to a great feeling 
of relief that his seizure, whatever 
it had been, was over. Lord, if he’d ever 
dreamed that gag-writing could lead to 
this — 

“What.are raths and borogoves?” the 
toneless voice asked. “And why should 
one be mome and the other not?” 

“It’s right here in my picture-book,” 
Rickie said eagerly. There was a sound 
of turning pages. “See, borogoves are 
big shabby birds with feathers sticking 
out all over like' feather dusters. And 
raths are green pigs that go around out- 
gribing, which is an awfully funriy 
racket, and ' they’re mome because 
they’re a long way from home and lost. 
Are you a long way from home?”- 
“I am,” the voice said. A moment 
later it said in„the same featureless 
tohe: “So are we.” 

Dave sat up and opened his eyes. The 
two lavender birds had their beaks in 
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Rickie’s book; blinking solemnly. The 
green pig rustled its sail-like ears and 
regarded Dave thoughtfully. It did not 
blink. 

“Do you always fall asleep so sudden- 
ly?” it asked. Irrelevantly, Dave saw 
the cause behind the tonal flatness of 
the voice j it came from the white metal 
box strapped to the monster’s stomach, 
and it was common to all three. - “Is it 
customary, or are you a departure from 
the norm?” 

Three creatures out of myth and 
make-believe, Dave thought wildly, with 
a thirst for information cCnd one voice 
between them. Raths and tones and 
borogoves, and it’s my turn to use the 
tooth, sister. . 

It struck him then for the first time 
that Rickie had seen the things first, 
which brought up two possibilities: he 
and Rickie were both crazy, which 
wasn’t likely, either. The thought 
brought him to his feet in a hurry. 

“Come away from there, Rickie,” he 
ordered, and had to fight down a falsetto 
warble- that crept into his voice. “Get 
back — those things may be dangerous !” 

_ “I won’t,” Rickie said. “I like them. 
Daddy !” 

The three monsters looked dolefully 
at one another. 

“The offspring disobeys,” their anony- 
mous voice said. “Can defiance of au- 
thority be customary to the species, or 
is this one a — " 

“He’s a departure from the norm,” 
Dave said, getting a grip on himself. 
“And I’d consider it a favor if you — 
uh, fellows would depart ^too. Rickie, 
are you coming?” 

■DICKIE shook his head obstinately.'- 
Dave moved toward him, and 
stopped hastily when Rickie ducked be- 
hind the nearest of the lavender birds. 

The visitors exchanged another three- 
cornered look. 

“The man hesitates,” one of them — 
it was impossible to guess which — said. 
They blinked' at Dave, and something 
like horror came into the toneless voice. 



“Is it possible that you are afraid, man? 
That you fear bodily harm from its?” 

Dave circled warily, keeping an eye 
on Rickie. 

“You’re damned right I do,” he said. 
“But if you lay a finger on the kid. I’ll — 
Rickie, are you coming out of that, or 
must I call your mother?” 

Rickie came out from behind the 
lavender bird, sniffling disconsolately. 

The rattle of dishes in the kitchen 
ceased abruptly, Myra’s^ voice called 
suspiciously : “What’s going on in there, 
Dave Litton? Are you watching t-v 
again, when you should be working?” 

Dave winced. "There’s nothing 
wrong, darling,” he called back. “Don’t 
come in here !” 

It was the wrong tack. Myra’s heels 
clicked briskly in the hallway. At the 
living room entrance she clapped a hand 
to her mouth and froze, '^staring. Dave 
jumped forward just in time, to catch 
her when she fainted. 

“Now you’ve done it,” he said bitter- 
ly, glaring at the three monsters across 
the room. “Why don’t you — ” 

“Remarkable,” the green one said. 
“The female also disobeys and falls 
asleep. Is this — ” 

“Oh, go to the devil,” Dave said 
wearily. 

Two highballs and twenty minutes 
later, Dave sat with Myra and Rickie on 
the couch and arrived at something like 
acceptance. Feisul, the porcine Drac- 
onian, relaxed his green bulk into Dave’s 
favorite easy chair with a weird pig- 
inan effect and fiddled with the little 
box strapped about his' middle. The two 
avian Altarians, whose names, turned 
out to be utterly unpronounceable, stood 
stork-like on one foot and blinked' 
glassily. 

“I should have guessed it,” 'Dave said. 
“About your being a part of that Hal- 
lowe’en crew that popped in on the UN-., 
this afternoon. What I don’t understand 
is why you should come to us for help, 
when you’re so far ahead of us scientif- 
ically.” 

“Because your people alone in the 
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galaxy are peculiarly fitted^to deal with 
the Duurgs,” the pig-man said. “There 
is no other race possessing both intel- 
ligence and the faculty of organized ag- 
gression. Our Galactic cultures outgrew 
their early belligerence as they evolved 
to intelligence; your own, being in a 
rudimentary stage of development, re- 
tains roughly equal quantities of each." 

Dave felt Myra relax beside him, and 
understood her relief. .There was noth- 
ing t^jo fear from these creatures, then. 
They were, by their own admission, 
harmless. 

“I see,” he said- “You’ve forgotten 
how to fight, and so you’re forced to 
find a'proxy to fight for you.” 

I^AVE lit a' cigarette and considered 
■*-^.the possibilities, automatically. cast- 
ing for an angle that might stiffen his 
limping Squelckies script. "But why 
should we stick our necks out for you? 
What’s in it for us?” 

They looked at each other blankly. 

"Because in another thousand years 
the Duurgs will have overrun the entire 
galaxy,” Feisul said. “Including your 
own. By eliminating them now you may 
insure the eventual survival of your 
species.” 

“A thousand years," Myra said, and 
began to laugh suddenly in a too-high 
key. “With atom bombs piling up higher 
every day and H-bombs in the making 
and the world crackling like a lighted 
fuse, and they ask us to — ” 

Dave patted her shoulder and gave 
her his handkerchief. 

“No wonder the UN threw you out, 
if that’s the story . you gave them,” he 
told Feisul. “A few thousand years ago,, 
our ancestors were chucking flint axes 
at each other. A thousand years from 
now our descendants, if there are any, 
will be doing the same.. You won’t find 
anybody here interested in a danger 
that far away, brother. It might as well 
be a million.” 

They communed among themselves, 
blinking solemnly. 

“You will not destroy yourselves,” 



Feisul said. “You will survive this ini- 
tial stage of confusion because you are 
intelligent, and therefore — by irrefuta- 
ble logic — reasonable.” 

Dave started a laugh, and broke it off 
when it began to sound like Myra’s. 
“I’ve got-news for you, brother, if that’s 
the line^our logic follows. Reasonable? 
Did you ever watch a woman buy a hat 
or pick a husband?” ~ 

When they blinked at him without 
comprehension he went on, warming to 
his subject. 

"Think of this : we hire men to make 
laws and govern us, and then we bribe 
those same men ndt to enforce the laws 
they make. We spend billions of dollars 
to build hospitals, and maim eaeh other 
by the thousands to fill them. Earth is 
already overcrowded, but. nobody makes 
an effort to hold dpwn the birth rate — 
we just promote more wars instead to 
take care of the surplus population. The 
only logic you’ll find on Earth is the kind 
argued about by shaggy old idealists 
who wouldn’t know how to open a can 
of beans for dinner. 

"I thought this out carefully long ago, 
'because I’m in the entertainment racket 
and have to know how people think in 
order to guess what they’ll like to hear 
and see. The pe.ople who listen to my 
gags don’t want instruction — they want 
to be amused. Logical? I’ll quote you a 
sample"pf the sorbof humor they go for, 
right out of my last week’s Squelchies 
program. Just another shaggy-dog vari- 
ation, but they loved it. 

“A real estate agent is stuck with a 
haunted house that won’t stay leased. 
A family moves in today and out again 
tomorrow — it’s happened so regularly 
that the agent knows exactly what the 
kick will be when the latest tenant 
swoops down on him for his’ refund. 

“All night long, they say, they hear 
a noise overhead that sounds exactly 
like a fat man with a wooden leg, walk- 
ing up and down on the roof. It goes on 
all night, regardless of the weather — 
click-thud , . click-thud, until the whole 
family . is scared green. Nobody, of 
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course, gets any sleep at all. 

"Then a character named Hugo Mac- 
Murgatroyd moves into the house — and 
stays. The agent is first surprised, then 
worried ; so' worried that on the second 
day he calls Hugo oh the phone to find 
out if he is all right. Hugo says he is 
okay, and so are his wife and children, 
and why the devil shouldn’t they be? 

" ‘But didn’t you hear anything last 
night?’ asks the agent. ‘Or the night 
before ?’ 

" ‘I did,’ answers Hugo. ‘I heard 
something that sounded like a fat man 
with a wooden leg, stumping around on 
my roof.’ 

“ ‘And what did -you do about it?’ 
asks the agent, beginning to get ex- 
cited. 

“ 'i got a ladder,’ says Hugo, ‘and I 
climbed up on the roof to see what went 
on.’ 

“ 'And what did you find?’ demands 
the agent, who by now really is excited^ 

“ ‘An old man,’ says Hugo MacMur- 
gatroyd. ‘A fat old man with a peg leg, 
sturhping around on my roof.’ 

" ‘But what did you do about it, for 
cat’s sake?.’ yells the agent, thinking now 
that either he or Hugo is crazy. ‘Didn’t 
you chase him away, or call the police?’ 

“ ‘Not on your life,’ says Hugo. ‘The 
way I see it, an old man with a wooden 
leg wouldn’t be walking around on my 
roof in the dark unless he had a damned 
good reason. If he didn’t have a good 
reason, then he’s nuts — and who wants 
to stand on a rooftop in the middle of 
the night and argue with a nut?’ 

A ND YOU regard this as amusing?” 
Feisul asked. "Is it typical of 
Earthian humor?” 

“No,” Dave said in a discouraged 
voice. "Most of it is worse.” 

“The situation as presented is im- 
probable,” Feisui said. "But your hypo- 
thetical tenant’s logic is unimpeachable. 
It represents the only reasonable con- 
clusion, that the wisest policy is to let 
well enough alone. ” 

Dave and Myra looked at each other , 



blankly. “I want to see a Duurg,” 
Rickie said loudly. 

“You doubt the validity.of his reason- 
ing?” Feisul asked. “Consider carefully, 
putting aside all convictions to which 
your erratic manner of life has condi- 
tioned you. Could an even tenor of ex- 
istence for all concefnedv.be insured by 
any alternative other than Hugo Mac- 
Murgatroyd’s acceptance of the fat 
man’s presence? Can you suggest any 
other solution satisfactory to everyone, 
including the roof-walker ?” ' 

Dave rattled the ice left over from 
his last highball and thought it. over. 

"It does make sense when you put it 
like that,” he said finally, and felt a 
reluctant dawning of respect. "The 
trouble is that we’re not accustomed to 
considering the peg-leg’s angle. Brother, 
if you could sell that linevof thought to 
the rest of the world, we’d have Uto- 
pia!” 

“I want to see a Duurg!” Ricjcie said 
insistently. “Or a bandersnatch. Do 
you know any bandersnatches, Mf. Fei- 
sul?’’ 

The Draconian ran dexterous hoof- 
digits over his little box. “We came 
prepared to illustrate the situation thor- 
oughly. Will you darken the room?” 

When Dave cut the lights the little 
box put put a shaft of white light that 
seemed to solidify in midair. A cloudy, 
gently spinning disk appeared, expand- 
ing until points of brilliance emerged 
singly and in clusters from the glow. 

“Our galaxy,” Feisul said. “Your 
system is here, near the outer edge . . 
the area infested by the Duurgs lies 
here, also close to the rim. Their en- 
croachments are not yet considerable, 
but their numbers pyramid so swiftly 
■that within another millenium they will 
have ravaged the entire galaxy.” 

' Dave shivered in the darkness. Myra’s 
hand crept into his, and in spite of its 
trembling he found the touch suddenly 
and infinitely reassuring. 

Only Rickie was impatient. “I want 
to see a Duurg!" he howled. 

Feisul twiddled at his box. 
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The star- whirl vanished, to be re-. "Fur? Coat?” Dave echoed, startled. 



placed by a quiet pastoral scene. The 
time was late afternoon, the indigo sky 
shimmered softly with a reflected glow 
of sunken, red-orange sun. The level 
meadow in the foreground rippled gent- 
ly in the pre-dusk breeze. 

“This eighth planqt of Quothrab, a 
sun your astronomers have never seen,” 
Feisul said, “is peopled by a race of 
quadrupedal philosophers who never 
conceived the need of machinery and 
who lack thex combative instinct alto- 
gether. The Duurgs are only how ar- 
riving, from open space.” 

A cloud of tiny dots appeared against 
the red-orange sunset, slanting swiftly 
downward. Dave pictured a grim ar- 
mada of space ships blasting toward 
the helpless planet, and felt a cold 
prickle of uneasiness when he tried to 
imagine what the invaders musjt look 
like — swarming tentacled monsters, 
bristling with inconceivably destructive 
weapons, a rapacious alien -horde over- 
running the peaceful little world, and 
hunting down without mercy the terri- 
fied bands of four-footed philosophers. 

“These are the Duurgs,” Feisul said. 

The approaching dots swooped above 
the meadow and settled gracefully in 
the near foreground. 

“Great shades' of H. G. and Orson,” 
Dave breathed. “Are these the awful 
monsters you’ve been running from for 
thirteen centuries?” 

npHEY grazed placidly on the meadow, 
4 a scattered herd of sleek six-legged 
creatures that reminded Dave of noth- 
ing so much as .winged and hornless 
gazelles — some spotted, some striped, 
some dappled, all shining with soft im- 
possible hues. The sheer beauty of their 
pelts held his attention at first, delaying 
notice of such minor details as theif 
great boyifie eyes and triple-jointed legs 
and the round disk-shaped suckers that 
served them instead of hoofs. 

“Why, they’re lovely!” Myra said. 
“Dave, that fur! If I had a coat made- 
of that—” ' ■ 



Inspiration spiraled through his head, 
picking up associations as it went, and 
staggered him like a bolt of lightning. 

“I’ve got it!” he said. “Feisul, are the 
Duurgs particularly hard to kill?” 

The Draconian flinched and turned a 
sickly chartreuse. The Altarian birds 
hid their heads under their wings and 
twittered piteously. 

“Must you use that dreadful word?” 
Feisul protested faintly. “Its connota- 
tions of primordial bestiality. . .” 

Dave got up and put on the lights. 
The Altarians took their heads from 
under their wings and blipked at him 
reproachfully. The Draconian subsided 
again into Dave’s easy chair and quiv- 
ered fatly while his color returned. 

“So that’s the way of it,” Dave said, 
taking over. “The Duurgs are'only re- 
latively dangerous, because your ultra- 
refined Galactic cultures make them so. 
They — how do they get from planet to 
planet without ships?” 

“We know nothing of the principle 
behind their unique capacity for space 
travel,” Feisul said, -‘though we assume 
it to be a natural function involving the 
warping of the etheric .continuum. The 
Duurgs were sports from a planet- 
boiind species in the beginning, but the 
mutation proved to be dominant ; we are 
not. certain of their interior organiza- 
tion, since none of our galactic cultures 
could bear to bring about the demise 
and dissection of one. But we do know 
this — they are not truly herbivorous. 
Once they exhaust the flora of a planet 
they will eat anything, including the 
fauna.” 

“And they multiply so fast that they 
reach the saturation point almost over- 
night,” Dave said. “Then they move on 
to fresher pastures. And -since your 
scruples prevent your wiping them out, 
they keep on spreading,” 

He grinned, remembering the varied 
and breath-catching beauty of those in- 
credible pelts. “Well, I think you’ve 
brought your little problem to the right 
hiace. boys.” 



Myra stood up, her face taking on the 
special look she reserved for Dave’s big 
moments. “Now look, Dave Litton — ■" 
For once Dave refused to be quelled. 
“Remember that remark you made 
about a coat of Duurg fur? Frontiers 
have been opened and fortunes made 
out of skins that look like dust-rags 
compared to those Duurg pelts. Remem- 
ber what happened to the buffalo ?” 

T^YRA sat down again to digest the 
idea. Feisul’s voice box made a 
baffled sound. “We do not understand. 
Our information does not include the 
reference just made.” 

Dave told them about the buffalo. 
“Earthmen will go after these 
Duurgs,” he said w;hen they had partial- 
ly recovered from their shock, “if they 
can be made to see it as a profitable 
venture. The real hitch is to sell them 
the idea of space travel first.” 

“We are ready to furnish the tech- 
nical knowledge necessary for construc- 
tion of vehicles,” Feisul offered. “And 
to assist in any other way possible.” 
“Wrong 'tack,” Dave disagreed. “It 
wouldn’t work-2-remember what hap- 
pened when you tried to proposition the 
UN? We’ve too suspicious a race to ac- 
cept anything free, and too independent 
to be taken under anybody’s wing with- 
out feeling' inferior. We’ll have to find 
another way, a way hard enough to 
make it attractive.” 

The lavender birds twittered at each 
other in Altarian. The Draconian 
blinked doubtfully. 

“Being logicians,” Feisul said, “it ap- 
pears to us that if our purpose can not 
be accomplished by direct means, then 
a less apparent method must be adopted. 
Men are intelligent, and therefore logi- 
cal. Ergo—” ^ 

“Got it!” Dave interrupte'd. “You’re 
right — we’re logical enough, but with 
reverse English. Not because we want 
to be, but because it’s"the way we’re 
made, because we’re the products of our 
environment. And that solves your 
problem." , 

[Turn page] 
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THE DANGER IS HEAL 

C IVIL defense officials e'vcry- 
where-fao! a real handicap 
in our American talent for put* 
ting things off.' We read tlut 
there is danger of war — biit 
not before 1953, or 1954, or 
,1956. We sigh and relax. We 
know in our hearts that the 
danger is r^al. But we are con* 
tent to wait until it is at our 
very doors before taking the first steps to protect 
ourselves. 

Let’s face it. So long as we need armed forces in 
a state of readiness. Main Street must be ready, too. 
We must get ready and stay ready for as long as 
the threat of aggression exists — five years, ten years, 
fifty years if need he. 

The Kremlin never stops plotting to get what it 
wants. Some of us arc still in the planning stage of 
the fight to keep what we hold most dear. The 
time to get busy is now. If an attack comes it can 
be met only .by people who are trained and wait* 
ing, not by people who merely meant to be. What 
would you do if it happened tomorrow? You don’t 
know? Then join your local civil defend organi* 
zation today! 
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They caught Jhe idea on first bounce, 
but it had to be explained to Myra. 

"The average intelligence of a popula- 
tion decreases in exact' proportion to its 
increase in numbers,” he said. "Radio 
and t-v audiences proved that long ago. 
And at .the same time, human attitudes 
and responses tend, to become standard- 
ized along with the IQ drop until the 
reactions of a large enough body of 
people can be predicted as accurately as 
the reactions of an eight-year-old child. 
'Look, if Rickie refused absolutely to 
eat his Squelc'Mes for breakfast, how 
would you handle him?” 

Myra laughed. “I see what you mean 
— but will it work?” 

“I(ou know the jerks who make up 
my public,” Dave said. "It can’t miss!” 

A ND it didn’t. 

^ “We'are returning home at once,” 
Selsor reported to the membership of 
the Fifth Galactic Expedition in Search 
of Succor Against the Duurgs. “The 
recommendations of our delegation have 
been followed to the letter. One of our 
'auxiliary scouting ships has been left 
behind on Earth, apparently damaged 
and abandoned as useless. The inquisi- 
tive natives will promptly learn its prin- 
ciples of operation and duplicate it on a 
larger scale. 

"With so intriguing a took in their 
hands they will take to space within the 
next decade, throwing all their resources 
into the project as a result of the ulti- 
matum we issued to them jus^ before 
our ■ departure. We shall undoubtedly 



suffer a certain amount of indignity at 
their hands when they stumble upon us 
in the future, but time and the civilizing 
influences of .older cultures will temper 
their inherited aggressiveness. By that 
time the Duurgs will have been- dis- 
posed of, and the galaxy will be safe.” 
Only one 'of the staff, an Algolian 
physicist whose interests lay solely‘~in 
experimental abstracts and whose un- 
derstanding of ideological subtleties .was 
correspondingly dull, failed to perceive 
the philosophical fulcrum upon which 
their success hinged. 

“Earthmen are essentially a logical 
people,” Selsor explained patiently as 
the ship slipped into overdrive and 
flashed the Fifth Galactic Expedition in 
Search of Succor Against the Duurgs 
homeward again. "But the evolution of 
their peculiarly coinbative intelligence 
' has resulted in a diametric inversion 
of their reasoning — ;an inversion which 
in this case necessitated a certain 
amount of indirection on our part to 
maneuver them into the line of action 
we desired. We simply forbade them, 
upon paiif of annihilation, to leave their 
planet and take to space.” 

The Algolian physicist was doubtful. 
“I grasp the inversion,” he said. “But 
will the device itself work?” 

The Draconian second-in-command, 
who had picked up more during his as- 
sociation with Earthmen' than an under- 
standing of countrariwise logic, an- 
swered the question. 

"You don’t know these jerks, broth- 
er,” Feisul said. “It can’t miss!” 
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THE HEADER SPEAKS 

(Continued from page 6) 



yet your eyes are continually drawn back 
to her. She is frozen motion, graceful, alive, 
poised so beautifully that you expect her to 
move at any momenta There is a luminosity 
about her too, which is compelling. What 
I am pointing out here is the improvement 
in the quality of the painting itself. If you 
compare with the covers, of a few years ago, 
you will see how flat and .two-dimensional 
they looked by contrast. 

A couple of hardy souls have written in 
bemoaning the change. “You've ruined the 
mags,” they groan. “Gone is the old distinc- 
tive style of lettering,, gone, gone. 

There are always the die-hards. But two 
out of several hundred is a pretty good 
average and good indication that the change 
is generally welcomed and liked. As solace 
'^to the die-hards, may I point out that there 
is no reason why the new lettering cannot 
be just as distinctive and characteristic as 
the old? 

And speaking of letters, let's get to them. 



LETTERS FROM OUft READERS 

UST step into the ring, I’ll hold the ropes 
apart for you. . There you are. . 
Gloves too tight? You look fine. . Just 
watch his left and keep^moving around him 
all the time. . Got to be fast on your feet. 

Keep moving. o 

FUTURE CENSORED 

by Joe Kinne -- 

The Fool of Fulton 

Dear Sam : Congratulations on the run of truly 
fine covers. Emsh’s covers really tell a story. 

Of course, Bergey’s do also, but the story is in- 
evitably the same, beautiful- femme and hand- 
some hero menaced by improbable situation. But 
although this is the wrong mag, I do want to 
praise you on the June S. S. cover. It was mag- 
nificent! One of the two best covers I have ever 
had the cosmic pleasure to feast my eyes on. 
Take my advice, and don't give it away. If you 
sell it, you'll gef enough credits to retire on. 

“Captain Future” as far as I'm concerned, can 
go— (censored) — . But there seem to be those 
who enjoy such juvenile drivel. Considering that 
lamentable fact, I have an idea as to how you can 
satisfy their disgusting appetites. Put out a 
quarterly, or a semi-annual, or even an annual, 
devoted entirely to the cap, in the same style as 
the old "Captain Future Magazine.” Those fans 
who like him will buy the stands out, while those 
who don’t like him won’t be inclined to put good 
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ol' .S. S. or T. W. S. baj:k on the rack after 
sadly gazing at the contents page. Good? Natur- 
ally. What do you expect from a genius? 

Being extremely interested in explosives, I 
read Edward Seibel’s letter with curiosity. In 
fact, I am now being the object of zn un-trace- 
ablc rumor that I have a gallon of nitroglycerine 
bidden away -in my laboratory. And it’s a dirty 
lie! If I find the joker who started it. I'll drop 
the whole two gallons on him I , 

Back to the subject. If Ed has made up with 
the perpetrator of that most dastardly deed, I 
would like to find out what the explosive was. 
So ‘far I’ve only succeeded -in getting a few 
shards of glass imbedded in my laboratory wall. 
Heck, that’s, amateur stuff. I want to blow the 
whole damn wall out 11 (When you print this, 
please leave in the second exclamation point, it 
makes it more emphatic.) ...II resent the im- 
plication that that's a hint II 

Another bit of praise : (It is obvious from 
the volume of praise that I haven’t read the 
stories yet.) Your letter columns are the best in 
the business. They don’t contain monotonous 
story ratings as many of your competitors do 
and they aren’t completely occupied with the 
atomic weight of Schomomonium 246. Everything 
you print is a discussion; useful infortfiatibn, 
constructive criticism and the like. As long as 
your present pblicies keep up, you can count on 
at least one 'steady customer, yours truly. 

One more item. I would be very obliged if 
.you would print this, as I am in a hurry to get 
rolling. When I attended the Bufflacon in May, 
I gave my name and address to a member of 
the ETRO, Extra-Terrestrial Research Organi- 
zation, and he promised to send me some infor- 
mation on joining the club as soon as he got 
home. He must have taken the scenic route by 
way of Alpha Centauri, because I haven’t heard 
from him since. If he reads this, I would like 
to have him get in touch with me. In the mean- 
time, I will be out Alpha Centauri way searching 
for him. And please hurry, it's cold out there 1 — 
25S South 6th St.. Fulton, N. 

Shucks, Joe, why didn't you tell us? That 
extra-terrestrial show.ed up- here, looking for 
you, said he’d losfyour.address. We thought 
he looked like a bill collector and sent him 
out to Brooklyn. He'll never find his way 
back and you’re out there waiting — gee, Joe, 
we didn’t mean it, honest I 

.STIR-UP CUP 

by John Woehler 

Dear Sam: Just finished the Aug. issue of 
TWSi I didn't think lany of the stories were too 
exciting, but I enjoyed the letters. Tell, me, (damn 
that typewriter) what has the cover got to do 
with the story? It is very fine cover; I like the 
young lady and 1 like the background. But what 
story is it from? Oh well, nothing important. 
Now for the experience. I am' a student in the 
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creative writing department here at Stanford, or 
hope to be if .my , grades come” out better than I 
expect. In one of my courses one of the texts re- 
quired is a collection of short stories entitled Stories 
for Here and Now. There^ar'e many fine authors 
represented. ‘Among the stories is The Hiyhzvay 
by. Ray Bradbury. I can remember when he wrote 
for some very familiar pulp mags. It did my heart 
good to see his story in a collection that included 
some of the finest short story authors of our day. 
This because I consider him one of the finest writers 
of ye day. And a lot of people call us stf people 
liack Writers 1 

I agree with Marian Cox as to her argument 
supi>orting males in cover' art. Why not strip the 
man down as well as the woman, or is the "artist 
taking this wonian-better-adapted-to-space routine 
to heart? You know these poor, frustrated femmes 
(heh, heh, that ought to stir something up!) 

You might be interested to-know that I haven’t 
found more than three people on the campus who 
read stf. I realize tliat this is an uncivilized portion 
of the country, but I hoped to find a few more 
fen here in NORTHERN California, pf course, 
there are probably many people who read the stuff 
that we’re supposed to study. I am looking for- 
ward to a long summer reading and traveling. You 
might be surprised to see me drop in some after- 
noon with about thirty new manuscripts for you 
to sweat over. It might be worth it just to see the 
expression on your face. 

I shall now close with the following volleys; 

Drop Dead, Don Foster . all editors and writers 
hate guys who look up little errors and make a 
fuss over them. 

Hello Pat Elezvis . You sound interesting . and 
you can. count! even though T can’t spell. 

Doc Carpenter Take a shot of your own novo-., 
caine when you read-TWS. 1 agree with Sam. 
Poetic license, where is thy sting. 

Bill St. John . Brief fellow, aren’t you? Hi 
Grady! (Always anxious to make new friends. 
Virginia Winchester . I agree; is it really that m 
cold up there, Sam? 

Fie on You, V. B. Williamsf . You can always 
'■ read scientific journals, you know. 

May Jove miglug you, Pat M. Paul Kelly (long 
'name m’gawd!) What’s wrong with paganismh 
In theory, anyway, anyone’s entitled to believe 
or print what he pleases. 

I could use you in my lit courses, Seibel. What a 
memory 1 

Religion and Politics are two hoops 'that go round 
and round 'with ne’er a stop between. There- 
fore, no comment- on that religious deal. 

That Sarge is quite a boy. Why is he only a Sarge? 

I agree wholeheartedly. And booze comes near 
to the top with me, too. 

Well. I have to pour myself some dinner. — 7l8 
Mansanifa, Sierra Mgdre, Cal. 

Near to the top, did you say? Some of it 
ran over. And before dinner too!., Tsk. So 
you and Virginia Winchester want the men 
to come out of the mummy wrappings, do 
you? The idea is not without logic and 
merit. Will see what can be done. Meantime, 
just warn me when you expect to show up 



with those thutty manuscripts. I got a vaca- 
tion coming. 

NOT REALLY A COMPLAINT 

by Jack Catto 



Dear Meany Mines: Fandom demands a retrac- 
tion I What do you mean “shorten the letters !’’ 
.1 say SHORTEN THE STORIES!! Or better 
yet, piit all the stories in STARTLING and save 
TWS for letters-.exclusively. Remember that old 
Burmese proverb : The enjoyment of a S. F. mag 
is directly proportional to -the square of the length 
of the letters times pi. 

Aside to Henry Moskowitz If ,Sam resurrects 
Capt. Future I will personally — no, maybe I won’t. 
They hang people for that. But I’ll hire someone! 
Here is one vote against Future- Forever ! 

Congrats and roses to you, Sam. Your duo really 
rates tops. Sams I and II i)ave brought the babes 
a long way and Tm betting 'digest size lies just 
around that next clump of trees. Even the edi- 
torials are readable. (Shades of JWC!) 

A few bones to pick though : 

1. COUNTERFEIT. Did this remind you of 
” “Who Goes There?" This is one counter- 
feit easy to detect. 

2. BLURBS.- 1 read a story once in which 

blurbs had taken the, .place of the stories. 
You’re not far from it. . ^ 

3. -AUTHORS. This isn’t really a complaint. 

I’d just like fo know why Jack Vance, Ken- 
dell Foster Crossen and -Fletcher Pratt de- 
vote their energies solely to SS and TWS. 
Relations, maybe? 

If any of your happy readers want to unload 
anything, here is the address they are looking for — 
42 Oakland .Ave. IJniontozvn, Pa. 



Okay, SO' we’ll leave all the stories out of 
the next issue of TWS and just run letters. 
But' without stories, what’ll you write about? 
The stories in SS? Then we'll have to run 
those letters in SS. And your next issue^of 
TWS will consist entirely of blank pages. 
Even with paper costing what it does, that 
would be a little high for a notebook with a 
.Schomburg cover, no? 

Digest size? See arguments in editorial. 
Or ignore them if you like. Who expects 
editorials to be readable anyway? 

COUNTERFEIT Of course this is a 
familiar idea, as noted in blurb on page 52. 
That .doesn’t mean a new slant doesn’t rate 
a new story. Wasn’t Heinlein's PUPPET 
MASTERS the same idea as Millard's THE 
GODS HATE KA'NSAS? (See November' 
issue of FANTASTIC STORY MAGA- 
ZINE.) _ 

BLURBS: If, we didn't explain- the story 
to you, you dope, how would youvunderstand 
it? Okay, so you’re smart — skip them. They 
dress up the page a little, don’t they? 

AUTHORS; Can only tell you whaL 
they’ve told me — ^that they prefer to write 
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for SS and TWS because- there are no' taboos, 
no preconceived ideas of what should go into 
an acceptable story., no limitations as to 
theme or style or approach, no attempt to 
hammer stories into a formula. They feel 
free to.experiment with new ideas and new 
modes of expression.. I’m glad to see it be- 
cause I think out of this comes progress. 
And you will note that — just to pick two, 
yance and Crossen — there has been a change, 
a growth in their writing just in the past 
year. 

Is there a soap box handy? Okay, here 
we go, SS and TWS are wide'open to new 
stories by new authors. There are no ^re- 
strictions. If a story violates good taste or 
decency we reserve the right to reject it. 
But if it is merely provocative or contro- 
'.versial we have yet to back away from it. 
We are^right now in *a critical period for 
^cience' fiction — a period in which it must 
either go ahead and become literature, or 
stand still and congeal into the fringe area 
of interesting, but hardly-to-be-taken-seri- 
ously reading for a limited fandom. Thank 
you. 

ABSOLUTE PITCH 

by Wallace Parsons 

Dear Sam: May 1 be personal? I think I like 
you. You’re doing such a good-job that 1 thought 
I should write. I started reading stf about Sep- 
tember, with FSM. i liked it so mucli that now 
I always read TWS and SS, as -well as FSM. 
Don’t let me down, keep up the same high stand- 
ards you have now. 

Will you please print some'* more Crossen? 
Also I’d like to read something about Jack Wil- 
liamson’s HUMANOIDS. Also more Heinlein. 
Forget Bradbury. Him I can’t stand ; should be 
in fantasy. Like OUR INHABITED UNI- 
VERSE. Have been going crazy trying to prove 
him wrong — can’t do it. 

Set up la guillotine for the letters. More fun, 
broken noses, smashed skulls than any other mag 
has. But I’m fuming ; Gerald Steyens done made 
a boo-boo. Who says no one could pick up a 
musical note as quickly as Benny did? As a pian- 
ist- of !o-o-ng experience, and a singer, I can 
confidently say that Mr. Sheldon did not exagger- 
ate. Consider : famous composers could work out 
intricate melodies and harmonies mentally and 'set 
them down on paper without the aid of a musical 
instrument. Beethoven continued to compose while 
stone deaf. Also, hear some modern microtonalism. 
That type of ear which Benny possessed would 
be necessary to write such music. I think before 
Mr. Steward shoots of! his mouth he had better 
understajjd what he’s saying instead of relyliig bn 
his own deranged (good, hah?) judgement. 

Say, is a Mr. A. E. Hitch listening? Good. 
A leetle teeny error in your letter. You. say that 
"anaerobic bacteria grow best in absence of oxy- 
gen.’’ Unh, unh. Any high school botany bo'ok 
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will tell you that in photosynthesis plants take in 
carbon dioxide and give off oxygen, but in res- 
piration they expel carbon dioxide and take in 
oxygen. You will also find that bacteria are plants 
— the animal farm is protozoa, which also in- 
dulges -in respiration.* 

Also, 85 degrees C is 185 F, not 180 F. This 
may seem hair splitting, but I think it is important. 

Back to Gerald Steward again. I didn’t notice 
he was another Torontonian. He seemed so anx- 
ious that Harlan Ellison should have had an illo 
.that. I may have good news 'for him. But this is 
primarily for John Gatto and others who want the 
'cover illustrations. Beij)g an amateur photographer 
myself, I have an idea, incomplete as it is, to re- 
produce those covers, minus the lettering. I don’t 
intend to make these reproductions myself, let alone 
distribute them and I lack the equipment and -time 
for research. But if any amateur photogs read this 
and have any ideas, have them send any suggestions 
to me. I will nqt try to make actual reproductions, 
but. I often do a pretty good job of working out- 
techniques on paper from available information. 
Anybody interested." 

I’d better go, just bought a competitor’s mag-r- 
er — rag and I’d better read it. (Yuk, yuk .) — 73 
Sprucehill Rd., Toronto. 8, Ont. 

P.Sr What is the best address for these letters? 

P.P.S. What is a BEM? 

P.P.P.S. Don’t fr.^t over the competitor; your 
mag is better. 

Don’t want to throw any cold water, but 
remember, pliz, that reproduction of covers 
and things for commercial purposes, like 
resale and so on, bumps our copyright. For 
your, own, personal fun or amazement, that’s 
all right. We would be annoyed however, 
if someone made up a photographic or other 
reproduction jDf a lot of our covers and ped- 
dled them. So keep that in mind, if you will. 

In ,your«controversy vvith Hitch, I think 
I’m slightly on his- side. Did some research 
into soil bacteria last summer and found that 
anaerobic bacteria definitely thrive in the ab- 
sence of oxygen. So does Clostridium botu- 
linum, which reproduces happily in airless 
and air-tight cans of food to the consterna- 
tion of unwary, nibblers. 

Best address for this letter is exactly the 
one you used; 10 East 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. -Y. 

A BEM is a. Bug-Eyed-Monster, generally 
"Applied to any non-human, especially non- 
terrestrial type of anirnal life. 

More Crossen is on the way. In addition 
to POLLUXIAN PRETENDER in this 
ish, the future holds GET ALONG LITTLE 
UN.ICORN, MY OLD VENUSIAN HOME 
and a new‘ Manning Draco, TH-E-CAPHIAN 
CAPER. SS has one too, a novelette titled 
LOVE THAT AIR. ' 

You hooked now? 
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OOPSLA 

by Gregg Calkins 

Dear Sam : I gue^s I should say something 
about the format change. Really not too different, 
you know, but enough. The=* layout of the title is 
nice, and your recent practice of keeping the story 
titles off of the cover painting is admirable. (Not 
at all to mention the nice cover Emsh did this issue.) 

Your editorial seemed a bit lop-sided. Poor Sam. 

I feel for you, just^the same. If we don't enthuse 
over the stories you enthuse over, we're sorry, and 
this business of apathy — well, we’re sorry about 
that, too. True, some editors get no praise, and 
some get it all. However, those that don't get 
anything but acceptance really have it rugged. 
Apathy, I think you said.. Why is it when an 
editor really thinks he has a story and expects en- 
.thusiasm over it, all he gets is apathy? Well, look 
at it from the reader's standpoint. There are about 
a dozen readable stf mags in the field today. Of 
these, the fen (those people who write in to you) 
have to wade through about 90% crud. By the time 
we come to a really good story, only- a few have 
the strength to raise a feeble cheer for it. As you 
might say, we are rather scarred and calloused to 
it all. 

But not too calloused to gripe! Listen, Sam, T’m * 
mad at you- Why? Because LORDS OF 'THE 
MORNING was one of the best stories to ever hit 
TWS,' and you cut it down to 35 pages and then 
have the gall to call it a novel. Oh, I don't mean 
..you actually blue-pencilled it, but you sure 
didn't try .very hard to make Hamilton write 
a decent story, as far as length goes. What- 
ever will the book publisher of the future do for 
re-print material when he can no longer find book- 
length novels being written, but only puny 35 page 
long short stories. The whole field of novel writ- 
ing is going to hell! There isn’t a decent author 
around anymore who will write a story longer than 
35,000~words, and he then calls that a "book-length 
novel.’’ And. Sam, when you do get a good novel like 
"DRAGONIS ISLAND” ih.SS, you cut it so bad it 
practically bleeds to death. Phooeyl* I’m mad at 
you. 

What happened this issue? You really clobbered, 
this ish! Out of the single novel (?) you make it 
so short as to almost spoil it (only the extremely, 
competent illustrations by Schomburg save it) and 
of the two novelettes, Vance is shallow and un- 
readable. The short stories you usually sling to- 
gether like low-grade hash nouse, so I'm not too 
surprised at their general unreadability, with the 
sparkling exception of Murray Leinster, no credit 
to you. Vou disappoint me, Sam. How can I. go 
around telling everybody Sam Mines is my favorite 
editor when you pull tricks like this behind my 
back? 

Here’s how that August issue should have looked : 
Novel, 65 pages at least, tho 75 would have been 
better. You could have done it by dropping 
"CHOLWELL’S CHICKENS” and two shorts 
(HALLUCINATION and SORT OF LIKE A 
FLOWER)’ and giving "LORDS OF THE 
MORNING” their space. Then the' one novelet, 
"COUNTERFEIT,” and the two shorts bringing 
up the end. Total for the issue: one long novel, one 
novelet, two short stories, four features. 

Look, Sarn, let’s be fair about thiSl Take a poll. 



Do the readers want short novels, like now, and 
lots of short stories in the issue, or a good long 
novel, and only one novelet and one or two short 
stories ? Ask 'em. 

As for the features, you’re still fair in that 
category, tho Bix is rapidly arousing my ire. . . . 
For TRS — no, no, don't cut the letters, and don't 
print 'the short ones. So what if some people are 
left out, Sam? So what? You can leave me out, 
if you like. But, let’s leave the good (and usually 
the long, by the same virtue) letters whole and un- 
mutilated, except on your judgement. I still trust 
you, Sam, tho I’m beginning to wonder why. 

I wonder if I. should send you flowers, Sam, to 
help heal the wound that insult .on page 127 left. 

I didn’t know people could be so cruel. I mean 
that creature called St. John. “You almost made it 
to the top. where OW, MADGE, and AS is” he 
says. Ugh! If -you ever make it to the "top” 
where those mags are, Sam, I’ll desert you cold! 
Ghu! St. John picks out the three worst mags in 
the field, and then says TWS is almost in the 
same category as they are. You should challenge 
the offender to a duel, Sam. 

Who in Ghu started this fracas rambling through 
the pages of TRS on the theological questions? I 
can’t figure out what place it has here, at all, I can’t. 
Now, look, Sam. I don’t mind feuds — not one. bit. 
They let off steam, clear the air, and generally get 
somethirfg answered or solved, tho admittedly in a 
rather, hap-hazard way. But, let’s keep them to some 
degree of. sanity and/or interestingness, anyhow.- 

Enough of these ramblings,-Sam. I’ll leave you 
with a fond snarl, this time, and another one for 
Bixl, cowering over in that corner. I’m warning you 
fellows* yoU'haven’t got much time left. Chicago is 
getting closer and closer, you- know, and I’ll be- 
there -too. You guys wanna get murdered in your 
sleep? .No, well Sam, then suppose -you print a 
creditable novel as far as length goes, and Bixl, 
suppose you review a fanzine or two in that so- 
called commentary on fandom of yours, and stop 
sitting around . ' Not that I’m .complaining about 
Merril this time — she was very fine. On her words, 
I will hereby accept pro’s as people, and may even 
stoop so low as to talk to one or two at the con- 
vention. But I don’t know about editors . — 761 Oak- 
ley St., Salt Lake City 16, Utah. 

Look, stop trying to confuse everyb"6dy. 
Here we’ve got it nicely worked out, with 
SS carrying the long novel, novelet and 
shorts and with TWS taking, two short nov- 
els, novelet and shorts — a nice balance, and 
you’re howling to tear it all up and make 
them both the same.; Foidermore, nobody 
told Ed Hamilton to cut, or to hold LORDS 
OF THE MORNING down to size. It came 
in that way, unheralded and unsung, we liked 
it and bought it on sight, just as it was. 
No editor would think of padding it when it 
was so crisp and well told a story. Trouble 
is you liked it so well you just didn't want it 
to stop. As for DRAGON’S ISLAND, 
what’d you want us to dor— print just DRAG- 
ON'S ISLAND and nothing else? Greg, 
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bid boy, youVe-got to tell yourself we know 
how to cut these long jobs -without ruining 
them — well, try! 

You almost had me convinced you were a 
man' of rare tastes and appreciation, the'n 
you haul ..off and produce words about 
CHOLWELL’S CHICKENS which cause 
me grave disappointment in you.- Gregg, 
haven’t you been overworking a bit on 
OOPSLA? And in this heat-too. .Ah, 
well, there’s a new Hamilton -to keep you 
happy. And a’dilly too. 

PHILADELPHIA LAWYER 

by' Dave Hammond 

Dear Sam Mines; I have never, no- never, read 
a letter column like the one in the latest (Aug. 
’52) issue of TWS. What a mess! What endless, 
blathering variety what patlios, wliat tragedy, what 
laughter, what — 3 gs, what? Eyen if the rest of 
the magazine had been blank pages it would have 
been worth the cover charge.. 

The only story I’ve had time to read was Alan 
E. Nourse’s COUNTERFEIT. It was a good 
story. Even though Alan’s a personal friend of 
mine I won’t call it a resounding classic, but I 
liked it a lot. But I still don’t get this spaceship 
that clangs through space. I imagine it would be 
pretty unnerving I 

Let me see what I can add to the general con- 
fusion of the reader’s pages. 

First,. Captain Future: according to certain 

members of the PSFS (Philadelphia Science Fic- 
tion Society)- they had a lot 'to do with the demise 
of Cap Future from those novelet lengths in 
STARTLING. It seems they were in Hamilton’s 
presence-in some-fashion or- other -and_read_:the 
last of Future yarns. They asked him why he 
wanted to write them. Ed is reported to have an- 
swered “Well; Merwin wants to buy them.” They 
gave. him a long harangue in which an answer to 
Ed’s statement above was “(censored) Merwin!” 
(although this was an obvious biological impossi- 
bility). They even got Ed to re-wdrk that last 
story so it would come to a sort of conclusion of 
the series. The reason I say “according to” and 
“it seems” is because my informant, while reliable 
enough, .was considerably “under the influence” at 
the time. “ ' 

In case you’re wondering what the PSFS is and 
who the people in it are I’ll say tliat three mem- 
bers have their names in the August issue. Alan 
Nourse is a member ; .soj is L. Sprague de Camp; 
and, likewise, me.. But we ain’t all — they’s about 
thirty or forty others ! ' 

I enjoyed that letter by V B. Williams in which 
he, in an absolute masterpiece of derogatory writ- 
ing, really rakes me across the coals. I got a few 
laughs out of it and, first chance I get, I’ll drop 
him a note of appreciation. He did a fine job. But 
no better a job than did. ye editor rallying to my 
defense. 

One recommendation: tune out Tuning! 

I see there's— plenty of religion being tossed 
around through the readers' pages. Let’s see if 
I can’t get someone else to condemn me. completely 
as Williams did. 
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Here’s something I found out by slow delibera- 
tion. The main' question in religion is life after 
death; just what you get in that “life after death” 
is pretty -vague although there are hosts of heaven- 
ly angels, supposedly, and, if you’re an Arab, 
there are satin-skinned houris and plenty of milk 
and honey, and lots of other possibilities, from the 
ancient Babylonian crawling swamp of darkness, to 
the Northern races’ dreams of bright Valhalla, 
but none of it is very deep. Most of it is concerned 
with all you have to go through on earth to get 
there — and not if it's all worth the effort. So let’s 
take it this way : 

When you die, two things can happen: (1) You 
can stay dead, or (2). There is life again. 

If it’s number 1, it really doesn’t matter any- 
more and all the this-and-that ritual, et all, seems 
pretty ridiculous, but if it’s number 2 it still doesn’t 
look so intelligent. Life after death divides into 
two categories. First, the finished plan: 

Purpose. Everything has a purpose and place. 
Isn’t that implicit in every work of God? Doesn’t 
God have a purpose? Admit-that and you’re trapped 
in my scheme. A purpose can be realized or it can 
not be. Suppose that the ultimate purpose is per- 
fection in everything. OK, life after death proceeds, 
things change with these spirit entities, these dwel- 
lers in other, planes, these travelers along the 
pathway to perfection ; eventually, there will be 
“perfection” — isn’t that true? — Why would God 
have a purpose unless it was something that could 
be completed ? — and with “perfection” everything 
ends. You can’t improve on perfection.- So there 
you have it, done, finished, and ended.* It now 
goes into the museum of. the Gods to be looked at 
and admired by the other Gods. Does that appeal 
to you? It is only a sli^t extenuation — “Death,” 
which can be de'fined as lack of purpose, comes 
anyway. 

Or, take the other extreme. There is no purpose, 
or, if there is, there is one that can never be 
realized. What happens? Onward and onward 
through time and space wanders the soul doing 
nothing but (perhaps) practicing hedonism or 
searching endlessly for a solution that can not 
be attained. • 

And don’t look for any combinations of these 
two alternatives. Either there is a purpose or there 
isn’t. If there isn’t, the "whole cosmos has no 
meaning and it’s all emptinessr If there is a pur- 
pose then it can be achieved or it can not. If it can 
not, then it is senseless. If it can, then it all ends, 
just as though it had never been. 

So that’s the way I see religion and reality. 

If anyone can take me to task and show me 
wliat’s wrong with my ideas and thoughts then, be- 
lieve me, I would be eternally gratefulr 

But enough of such subjects, I just want to see 
if I can get any kind of reaction from anyone. 

The biggest laugh I got from the letter section 
was from a letter by Bill St. John. Remember? 
He likes TWS and he says: “You almost- made 
it to the top where OW, MADGE, and AS is.” 
I collapsed to the floor, started rolling around, 
roaring with laughter, screaming, shouting, and 
generally enjoying the whole process. I wonder, 
Mines, if you want to get to that' “top ”! — Box 89, 
Runnemede, N. J. 

Dave, if you start that religious battle all 
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over agfain I'll fix your .wigon — I'll mail 
Bixby to you.. 

In fact, FOOL'S ERRAND, in this ish, is 
our topper to the whole affair.- One of the 
nicest yarns we’ve seen in a long time, and 
proving nothing— just like all such rhubarbs. 

Your story about Cap Future, Ed Hamilton 
and the PSFS reads well but sounds apoc- 
ryphal to me, I hae me doots about it. Mer- 
win always thought Future was juvenile and 
then the paper pinch came. along and when it 
came to a question of what had to be cut 
back, the Cap was public candidate number 
one, thass all. Ask Ed Hamilton, why don’t 
you ? 

Glad you liked the August colyumn. Pa- 
thos, the man says. And here we're trying 
strictly for laughs. That is pathetic. 

COLLECTOR’S ITEM 

S R. Jewitt 

Dear Sir: Recently a S. F. collector sent me a 
list of TWS he had for sale. The list, nearly com- 
plete, contained issues from 1930 up to 1952. There 
are three of these issues I have been trying' to get 
for years 'with no success and wonder if you can 
help me.., I would be able to get .them fro.m the 
above collector if I knew the correct number; un- 
fortunately I don’t and that is why I need your 
help. 

Before the war you“published — in a three part 
serial — a novel by Richard Vaughn, EXILE OF 
THE SKIES. I am not sure of the year or month 
any of. the three issues — could you please let 
me know and whether this serial was ever pub- 
lished as a complete novel (book, form .) — 62 Essex 
Street, Gipsyville, Hull, Yorkshire, England. 

We have -already writteh to tell Mr. Jewitt 
that EXILE OF THE SKIES was published 
in WONDER STORIES-in January, Febru- 
ary and March, 1934. But off-hand we do not 
know if anyone made a hard cover book out 
of it. If any of you ever saw it — Mr. Jewitt 
is palpitating for the information. 

AD-VANCE .GUARD 

by Arthur J. Cox 

Dear Mr. Mines : Just a note inspired by fny 
admiration for Chohvell’s Chickens'hy Jack Vance. 
I liked, it very much. It offers fresh evidence 
for my contention that Jack Vance is the finest 
writer in the science fiction field., You can be 
proud of the fact that you’re his chief publisher. — 
628 South Bixcl Street, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 

I don’t have to tell you to get together 
with Jack Gatto and Gregg Calkins — the chal- 
lenges to duel have probably already gone out. 
by air mail. Personally we thought CHOL- 
WELL'S CHICKENS was pretty good fun 



ourselves. And we thought a certain small 
item by Vance titled NOISE was a beautiful 
job; moreover indicated a substantial growth 
in his stature as a writer.. So sue us. 

LUNCHEON MEAT 

by Wm. F. Hall 

Dear Spam, (Did I get your goat??) — I Uh'e 
your magazine! 1 read every bit of stf I can lay 
my grubby little pseudopods- on, save AS and FA, 
and I’ve come to a definite conclusion : I want to 
read science-FICTION. So far as I can see, you 
read fiction for enjoyment, escape; not escape 
velocities. Agreed? 

Since this letter may not reach you in time. 
I’ll just say that Hamilton was at his best, and 
so were you. 

I’ve been reading science-fiction for a number 
of years, and I’ve watched these religious battles 
crop, up before; but this time, I’d like to say some- 
thing about it. O The only atheists I know seem 
to operate on the assumption tfiat, since we cannot 
prove the existence of God, he does not exist. Yet 
can they prove their own theories to be right? 
2) A, man believes as he is influenced to believe 
because, as- I have just said, the validity, or truth, 
of such cannot be proven. So why the argument? 

Y’know, Galaxy used a cute advertising trick 
which seems to have gone over perfectly. They 
simply told the people they were the best, put out 
a few good issues, and by George and Marc 
Pillsworth if the fans didn’t fall for it I Not that 
Galaxy isn’t a fir.st-rate s-f mag, because it couldn’t 
fail to be, with Gold as editor.. But did you ever 
see such a- slick ‘way of reaching the top in a 
single blow? 

Sam, old boy, take a chair . I’m^oing to send 
you soon (stop turning blue!) a story of mine. 
Since it is my first effort, ,I don’t have much 
hope of it getting published, but would, could you 
tell me if I have any ability? My friends seem to 
like my stuff, but then none of their heads come 
to a blue pencil point. 

Oh, yes. Anybody wanna write me ? — 3820 Pur- 
due, Dallas, Tex. 

That blue color is very becoming, don’t 
you think? 

PHILOSOPHY TOO 

by Marion Mallinger 

Dear Mr. Mines: The letter department of your 
magazine is good. I 'may go so far as to say as 
good as some of the stories. Instead of finding the 
stories rehashed, I find good, interesting letters that 
are worth reading. This is -a good drawing card 
to people who have only now started reading S.F. 
If they find letters that talk about previous stories 
(this was good, that was bad) they lose interest 
and skip the section. Here maybe someone who 
would have turned into an active fan is lost. But 
in writing letters to the editor that actually discuss 
interesting questions a lot of people get pleasantly 
excited, talk about it and so spread the growth of 
S.F. a little faster. 
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In the August issue 1 became fascinated by one 
letter in particular, the one written by Ernest and 
Bertha Sundet. For son^e reason they state : "Only 
a Christian knows for su^e he is going to be all right 
after death.” This is a surprisingly stuffy attitude 
for a reader of>^S’.F. to take. What about all the 
other organized religions in the world? Surely the 
Moslems,. Hindus, Buddhists, Hebrews and others 
non-Christian sects, which far outnumber the Chris- 
tians, must believe that if they have led a good life 
on earth they will go to a heaven when they die.- 
Maybe in imagination it won't be the same version 
of heaven as the Sundets’, but nevertlieless it will 
be heaven. To deny this statement would be the same 
as calling everyone else pagans. Jesus Christ 
couldn't even go there because he was Jewish. The 
sarhe goes for the rnen in both the Old and New 
Testaments. * 

If we look back in history we find this attitude 
frequently, that if you weren’t a Christian you 
weren’t fit to live. So in the name of the Man 
who gave up His life to suffer for our sins, our 
ancestors went out -and committed as much sense- 
less murdering, pillaging and. destroying as Adolf 
Hitler did. The motives w'ere different, but the 
results the same. The Crusaders cried: "For the 
Holy Grail and Our Lord !” The Spanish Con- 
quistadors yelled: "For God, Country and King I” 
and Hitler screamed: "Deutchland Uber Alles!” 

In science fiction we’re suppose to be looking for- 
ward. When men reach the planets -it will be for 
^empire. Religion usually follows close on empire’s 
trail. It’s not hard to visualize a rocket ship settling 
down on an earth-type planet and the captain, all 
decked out in dress uniform, with a flag in one hand 
and a Bible clasped in the other, saying: "In the 
name of the United Nations and God, I claim this 
planet.” Around this theme could be built a darn 
good story, if it weren't so hot to handle. If such a 
situation ever does come about, almost anything 
~mighf happcnr“History“mighl' repeat • itself--on -a 
larger scale but what would happen if the humanoid 
(naturally) people of this distant world were tech- 
nically as advanced as Earth and were unwilling 
to be forced to accept a new.ideaology? Cute idea, 
no? 

Human nature being what it is, no one person’s 
opinions will coincide with everyone- else's, but we 
still have both the right and the privilege of stating 
what ‘we believe. Who in this world has the 
right or complete knowledge to say wc are wrong ? 
It is never wrong to disagree, just as long as you 
or I don’t try to stuff an idea down somebody else’s 
throat when they don’t want it. 

Fve really sounded off here, but I’ve tried to make 
an intelligent argument instead of some witfy-snide 
comments. Hope I made my point . — 734 Mellon 
Street, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

If your point was that no individual or. 
group can claim a monopoly on truth or 
wisdom, you’ve made a good stab at it. We 
think so too, and are willing to listen to ’em 
all. 'Cuts into our sleep something terrible. 

ASK A FOOLISH QUESTION 

by Wilkie Connor 

Dear Sam : Re your editorial in Aug., 1952, issue 



of TWS: "What kind of stories do. YOU like?” 
Well, if you mean ME, I like: 1. Humourous 
yarns. 2. Space Opera. 3. Straight fantasy. (Not to 
mention stories with gals in ’em.) Now, Sam: What 
kinds of stories do. YOU like? 

Your dressed-up cover really did wonders for 
WONDER. , ' . 

LORDS OF MORNINCj'was the best Hamilton 
in long time. 

You want ’em short. This o.k .? — 1514 Poston 
Circle, Gastonia, N.C. 

Yeh, this is fine. What kinds of stories do 
I like? That’s easy. I like' 1. Humorous 
yarns. 2. Space Opera. 3. Straight fantasy. 
(Not to mention stories with gals iii ’em.) 

I also like time travel stories, satires, stories' 
in which the hero solves a baffling puzzle, 
stories of (oops) social significance, stories 
of super-duper gadgets— fact I like almost 
any kind of story that is good, meaning good. 

ONCE OVER HEAVILY 

by Jim Harmon 

Merry Memorial Day, Sam : An also-ran in the 
August WONDER’S Reader Speaks, eh? The 
story of my young life. Of course, I realize some 
^editors don’t want intelligent letters after some 
experiments with Palmer and Browne and ethers, 

. but you Sam ? And here I told Horace Gold that 
he should have a more personal touch like Samuel 
Mines. Speaking of you'r personal touches, when 
am 1 going to get that five back? Well, he said 
he was Misies; although now that I’ve seen your 
pictures, I think it must have been Bixby. 

—It -was one. - of. niy.- better letters, _ too-rl was 
inspired — ^writing for .posterity and immortality. It 
wasn’t exactly theological — more philosophic or 
psychological. 1 analyzed the instinct within Man 
that makes him either desire or create religion 
(take your clioice). In religion, the chief god is 
also always the Father (or Master.) and the 
Creator, Man obviously is afraid to be self- 
reliant; he wants a protecting (arid avenging) 
Master to turn to when he no longer has faith in 
his own efforts. He wants to know where his 
race came from so he can be secure in the future 
of it, so he wants the explanation — or rationali- 
zation— of .the supernatural or paranormal creative 
agency _Tbe Heaven and Hell symbols are fairly 
constant, too. Hell’ as a punishment for people 
who have more fun than you ; Heaven as a reward 
to you for the, things you missed out on in life 
because of religion ; both to fulfill the wishful 
hope for eternal life because of a fear of death 
so strong that you can’t accept the .reality of it. 
Did you get this far, Sam? That’s all I am going 
to say. 1 think it is_at least as worthwhile as 
some of the non-theo!ogical name-calling sessions 
you published, but I suppose you have to have a 
little variety as a relief from the weighty pro- 
nouncements of we pseudo-geniuses. 

Your new cover design is a vast improvement 
but STARTLING STORIES got the best of the 
"new look” SS seems to be the favorite son these 
days. Shameful I STARTLING was my first stf 
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magazine and I am very fond of it, but still, think, 
of the glory and tradition associated with 
WONDER, No other slf magazine has so con- 
sistently presented the best of contemporary science 
.fiction. But to return to the subject of the cover: 
Couldn't you at least move the words “A Thrilling 
Publication” up to'^the top soothe rest of the pic- 
ture could be completely free of lettering? Put 
them above the “ND” in the title between 
“THRILLING” and the top of the “D” or stretch 
them out above “STORIES” Then since you have 
all the lettering at the top couldn’t you. put it 
against a solid colour background and drop a 
narrow border down one side or all around the 
picture. This still makes the cover layouts of SS 
and TWS distinctive from one another, which 
I presume is what you want. I understand that 
FANTASTIC STORY is going to have a round 
cover design (as well as go bimonthly), I can tell 
you I’m not going to like that (the design, not 
the new publishlhg schedule, which you may recall 
I requested). It’s not that I’m making preconceived 
judgements or that I’m hot open-minded.. It’s 
just that cover pictures should be rectangular and 
that's all there is to it. Oh, incidently'the Emsh 
cover illustration for the August WONDER was 
quite good. The girl even had a face, instead of 
just a .pleasing symmetry. She had other things, 
too. Could Ed (Emsh Ed Emsler?) give me 
her radio-phone number? I’d‘'like to contact her 
aerial. 

Your editorial was rather non-controversial. I 
bet you're against sin, too ... As an old Captain 
Future fan, I sympathize with the efforts of Henry 
Moskowitz (is he really Sam’s grandson?) to 
have him revival in his own magazine. Heck, Sam, , 
Thrilling is the biggest pulp publisher in the world. 
You publish all sorts of annuals and semi-annuals 
and irregulars, as well as your many monthlies, 
bimonthlies, and quarterlies, couldn't you manage 
just to publish a trial issue of CF magazine and 
see if it would sell? . LIFE has muttered 

"there is a case for interplanetary saucers” all 
right, and the -public believes. It would be sacrile- 
gious not to. Rockets, atom bombs, et al have re- 
stored the world's faith in black magic but under 
the name of "Science” That’s what has made 
science fiction so popular; that’s why everything is 
"scientific” (or "magical”) these days,; that’s why I 
saw a book of parlor magic tricks labeled - 
"SCIENCE- TRICKS”.^ Maybe with a little stf 
under, their belts, people will understand a little 
of cause and effect, and of free-thinking without 
blind acceptance. I pity the shreds in which 
Bob Farnham will leave Mqir . . Not being Seibel 
(thank God!) I haven’t had time to read the 
stories. The Hamilton and Vance look promising, 
but isn’t PS more Bixby's speed? . More about 
FIND THE SCULPTOR, Sam. I sent some 
mags to Jerry Shelton with his stories, and FTS 
happened to be in one. Think one of your read.ers 
might have, a copy for me cheap? Better still, 
write some better ones. — 427 East 8th Street, Mt. 
Carmel. III. 

H'm, capsule theology. Name calling ses- 
sions form line at the right. Geniuses at the 
end of the line. 

So you think SS is getting preferential 
treatment? I don't know — I think the Emsh 



on the August cover was a striking job. And 
so far as stories go, TWS continues to get 
its share of the top stuff, said he rnodestly. 
Don't get your blood pressureiup about any 
cover design. We're retaining the open mind 
and are perfectly.^ willing to experiment. 
These three aren’t the last word and we 
know it. They may improve yet. 

Yep, -Hank Moskowitz is Sam's grandson. 
He never could get a word in edgewise, so 
he moved to Three Bridges, where, like 
Demosthenes, he could practice^ speaking 
against the 'rush and rumble of- three rivers 
flowing under three bridges. Who is this 
Captain .Future he keeps writing me about? 

VIVA LE DIFFERENCE 

by Marion Cox ' 

Dear Sam: After weeks of waiting, as im- 
patiently as I usually do, I was delighted to find 
the August TWS at my favorite newsstand. As I- 
walked in, the owner breathed a sigh, of relief 
and told me, "Okay, okay, it’s finally come.” Since 
he says that about every magazine, I had to see 
with my own ey^- which one he meant. And 
there it was— good’ old TWS. 

Hastily thumbing through the letter department 
for familiar names, I came upon a 'very faniiliar 
one. After a moment’s thought I recognized it as 
my own. Thankee kindly, Sam. However, you 
made one small mistake. It- won’t be with our lily- 
white hands .that we start out on- this crusade. We 
plan to use that old gray matter you men refuse to 
believe we have. 

And the crusade is already under way. Just you 
wait a few morkhs and you’ll see! 

I’m delighted to see that CHOLWELL’S 
CHICKENS is in this issue. Can hardly wait to 
read it. 

At least there are men on the cover. And they’re 
no more weighted down by bulky clothes than the 
girl is, but that’s about all you can say. come 

on, Sammy.^ You’re being unfair to us poor gals. 

I dare say most of us enjoy the sight of a good- 
looking male as much as you enjoy the sight of a 
pretty girl. So. when are we going to get some 
men on the cover? That, in case ypu don’t recog- 
nize it, is a threat. No men — no- peace for poor 
ole Sam Mines. Amen. - 

Can any of you fans solve a deep, dark mystery- 
for me? I’ve bought magazines in at least seyen 
different states, but so far have never seen another 
fan buying onie. What's the matter? Dp you 
sneak out of the store with your, magazines hidden 
carefully away somewhere? Are you afraid to be 
seen with them? When I buy a magazine of s-f, I 
carry it proudly in plain sight, show it to any 
friends who happen to be with me, and usually 
read it on the way home. Am I a braver character 
than other fans? Am I the only fan with courage 
enough to brave the curious stares of non-fans? 
In short, why don’t you come out where I can 
see you ! 

There are fans in Sioux City, and there’s no 
sense in hiding. I know you’re there. The-maga- 
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■zine dealer say so._ So come-bn. Drop me a card; 
call me up. Just 'let me know I’m not the only 
loud-mouthed fan around here. Please.^ 

And thanks to Virginia Winchester for her sup- 
port. — 79th A.B. Si)., Sioux Cit^, Iowa. 

Just now, in reading this letter, I got an 
idea for a cover which ought to make you 
drool — the femmes, I mean. Tell you more 
about it after I succeed in selling it to an 
artist. Meanwhile, a word 

ON THE SUBJECT 

by Joe Gibson 

o 

Ah, Sam: Naturally, you’re being praised lor the 
new layout on, this August'TWS. And of course, 
your remark tliat the cover artist is now mentioned 
on the contents page solely for my benefit is hog- 
wash — the day I can' pull that much weight with 
any stf mag will be' a sad day indeed. 

But the Emsh girl, this ish, leads us directly to 
the crusade begun by the young ladies in our audi- 
ence for masculine pulchritude on the covers. How- 
ever this contest develops — with rockets and ray- 
guns or rickety strut-and-wire fighter planes or 
sabers and musketry or swords and clashing 
armor — methinks I wilst pitch my tent on yon hill 
o'erlooking the field and, divested of helm and 
mail and with weapons asidfe; puff a calm pipeful 
the while this thing shapes up. Are there any 
rascals despicable enough to challenge tliese maids? 
I hope so. 'Pon my word, it’s becoming difficult to 
find a worthy villain to battle with, these days! 
(Are you there, Sire Vick?) 

Still, Samuel, I can hardly appreciate your glib 
rejoinder to Miss Cox. Comparing the “average” 
knock-kneed, stoop-shouldered, hollow chested Man 
with Marilyn Monroe, indeed ! Tho, one must 
admit. Miss Monroe hasn’t too much of a Dag- 
rating-— nonetheless, you knew as well as I that 
this wasn’t what Miss Cox implied. Simply be- 
cause you’re no superman, and I’m no superman, 
doesn't mean we should object to this matter 
The issue is perfectly clear. 

Take -this bosomy Emsh gal, now. This sort’ve 
thing and Bergey’s unsupported ladies and Schom- 
burg’s long-stemmed beauties give us guys a de- 
lightfully pleasant sensation. A nice stack of 
curves goes well anywhere. Now, are we to re- 
strict this entertaining phenomenon to ourselves and 
leave the womenfolk in such ignorance of a well- 
developed masculine .physique they must needs get 
their kicks ^from little mustaclies? Seems to /me, in 
due fairness, we should have equal portions of 
beautiful gal covers and muscular he-man covers, 
with no doubt an . attractive blending' of the two 
now and again. 

And these, I believe, should have a proportionate 
exchange with space scenes, gadget covers, other- 
planet. vistas, and BEMs. The BEMs are an- 
other matter. I thoroughly despise artists who 
depict BEMs as utter morons, rippiiig the clothes 
from some Earth girl. Any good BEM knows this 
only results in a fractured beak'; and besides, it’s 
more fun to rip clothes off a female BEM. Keep 
this in mind, sir . — 24 Kensington Ave. Jersey City 
4. N.J. 
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Joe, baby, you know not whereof you 
speak. Marilyn Monroe's Dag-rating is 37 
according to recent advices, which admittedly 
falls somewhat short of Dag’s publicized 42; 
nevertheless some of this 42 we regret to state 
appears to be avoirdupois, whereas an honest 
37 is an admirable distance from hollow- 
chested. Let me -add that this vvas no glib 
answer to MissjCox. The point ! vvas trying 
to make is that conditioning is all-important; 
that with a large enough advertising budget 
the public could be sold on the beauty of 
the average hollow-chested, knock-kneed 
man as securely as he now is on the sterling 
qualities.-of Miss America. Butin considera- 
tion of your delicate nerves, the men going 
on the covers hereafter will be stalwart speci- 
mens as dififerent from ye average man -as a 
Bergey babe is from ye average gal. (Joe 
do you want to be a party to' this monstrous 
mass deception ?) 

AND ALWAYS OOPSLA 

by Gregg Calkins 

Dear Sam ; What an issue, what an issue ! This 
mag has really got an editor! .What mag? TWS, 
of course. .But, don’t get the idea that the whole 
issue was terrific. No. Because it wasn’t. (At least' 
—humbly — I don’t tliink so.) But, it had enough 
good points; and the bad points weren’t so bad. 

Look at the cover, for instance. In TRS after 
my letter (you finally printed one) you *g\\t away 
the hint Bergey did it. Good thing you said, be- 
cause no signature. (.Yeah, now tell us how modest 
Earle is, again,* and teach us to find the hidden 
signature.) But, he shoulda stood in bed. / can 
draw better rocketships than that, and the*^limits of 
my talent are painting midnight in^ a coal mine. 
But, strange as it may seem, I con see the point 
behind the cover. Should be for “BOMBS AWRY" 
shouldn’t it? But,' what a rocket ship they've 
•got. If that’s all a talented feller like Bergey can 
-do. I’m going to take ‘a. drafting board to White 
Sands and offer my talents. One more minor (hah) 
lK)int. Why does Earle paint the earth as a round, 
green globe with perfect symmetry and never 
leave a cloud in sight? I suggested he see 'the 
shots of earth in the great movie, “Destination: 
Moon." Clouds, there. 

This business of three novelets in one. issue isn't 
too good, from my standpoint. Sam, but you made 
up for it by the quality. The only thing I didn’t 
care for. in the longer bunch was Pratt’s little 
“gem”, and that’s not so surprising, because I 
didn’t like “DOUBLE JEO.PARDY,” either. On 
tlie debit side of the ledger, GO Smith’s little bit 
was one of the best stories I’ve read since I 
began reading stf. His book, “Nomad,” was a 
stinker, but he sure made up for it with this, 
and then some. Encore, encore! 

And, when Murray Leinster dug out some more 
of his “JOURNEY TO BARKUT” style ior 
.“THE GADGET HAD A GHOST” I just went 
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wild. No better can be found. The more you 
can get from Leinster along this line, the better 
ril like it. Of course, the first story was in SS, 
but that doesn’t matter here. Two great novelets 
and one straggler, which doubtless everyone else 
liked but me. 

And the short stories ! Never have I seen com- 
parable short stories in the pages of SS-TWS. 
“PAPA KNOWS BEST” was terrific, closely fol- 
lowed by “SUCH AN ANGEL,” Great! I never 
would have believed you could pick them like 
that, Sam, if someone had told me aforehand. Now 
I'm telling everyone else. However, the success 
must, have gone to your head, because to wind it 
lip you picked out “THE FOaHOLES OF 
MARS” while still wearing your rose-colored 
glasses. You shoulda looked twice, Sam. But, the 
first two win your stripes, so, we’ll forget the 
other. Ok?' 

“Science Fiction Book Review”, “What’s New In 
Science”, and Blish’s article I pass with a nod. 
Readable, but not exceptional, altho the first one 
mentioned was a little better than usual. But the 
“Frying Pan” I have only harsh words for. Bixby 
should get his little green fingers spanked with a 
ten-ton ruler. What does he think, he’s'doing, there, 
anyhow? He doesn’t have any fanzines to. review, 
mebbeso,? Well, I’ve sent him three, now, and if he 
doesn’t review one soon you’ll be getting a- package 
in the mail that goes “tick, tick, tick.” Doggone it, 

I want a review for OOPS ! To top it all off, by 
the time' he does review one, it’ll be my, first i.ssue, 
and that was a mess, \vhile the fifth is probably 
out.. Doggone ! 

THE READER SPEAKS. I've, been saving the 
best for last. Sure is nice, how you can build a 
good letter column; slap a story or two around it 
for bulk, and sell it for 25^1, jsn’t it? Nice. Only 
thing wrong-in this column is the part ahead of-the 
letters. Yeah. Mighads, Sam,, you don’t have to 
try and beat. JWC Jr. out of business with your 
editorials. Forget him .and^write a light, funny 
editorial for once.. Oh, I always ’struggle through 
it with you, but believe me, it's a struggle. For both 
sides, too, I imagine. Smile, boy, smile. Get a good 
yak in your _ heart and then write the 'editorial. 
(Science, the boy talks about, yet.) 

In the letters, we come to the part of Shelby 
Vick. He mentions, very shortly,, the Walt Willis 
campaign. Let me enlarge a moment. There is 
now a full-scale campaign to bring fandom’s best 
humorist and writer to the Chicago convention from 
Ireland. But, it takes money. So. some doughna- 
tions are needed. In support of this campaign, cer- 
tain fanzines are publishing issues selling for 25c 
(myself included) tlie proceeds of which are to 
go to the WAW fund. All of fandom’s support i? 
needed, Sam, even yours. OOPSLAl 115 (from 
this address) will be the “Walt Willish” and will 
sell for 25^. It will have material by Shelby Vick, 
Walt Willis himself, Lee Hoffman and others 
all about Walt Willis but of interest to every 
red-blooded fan. Is a quarter too much? I don’t 
think so. And, for larger doughnations, a $750 
(when hew) electric mimeograph is being given 
away! It has EVERYTHING, Sam, EVERY- 
THING. Automatic this, automatic that, and auto- 
matic rest of everything. And it’s being given away 
to the lucky raffle winner. That's for larger dough- 
nations directly to Vick, Box 493, Lynn Haven, 
. Florida.Hf you can’t support the campaign that way, 



tho, you can send your quarter in support, and re- 
ceive a big issue of the “Walt Willish” besides. Sup- 
port it, what can you lose? (Send your doughnation 
yet, Safn? How, about you, -Bixby?) 

And, Sam, if you decide not to print all of 
my letter, please stick in the above paragraph, at 
least, will you? Doggone it, we need the support. 
And many thanks. I guess I'll take my leave here . 
to await “Dragon’s.. Island” in SS, “Sian” in FSM 
and “Lords of The Morning” in the next TWS. 

“WAW with the crew in ’52”, and, “Walt’s the 
bhoy for Illinois ”. — 761 Oakley Street, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Gregg boy, look; Nobody will. believe I'm 
not paying you for these letters. Of course 
it's all t'^o true. 

Stop weeping. You’ve got your review of 
OOPSLA by now. Wish you'd stood in 
bed? I’m telling Bixby to open no packages 
addressed to him for the next month. 

In regard to the last part of your letter : 
As this column is being prepared, a letter 
from Hank Moskowitz tells me of a post- 
card he received saying that Walter Willis 
died on May 15th. We have no way^of check- 
ing immediately on. the veracity of the card, 
so will give it no undue publicity. By the 
time this sees print you will all know whether 
it is true or not anyway. Let’s hope it’s 
not. checked — it’s a\hoax. 

HELP^ WANTED 

by Mrs. Harry Tinstman^ 

Dear Sir; I have been a science fiction enthusiast 
for many years — since I was a teen-ager hero- 
worshipping the “big Brother” who wrote science 
fiction - stories. 

My brother, Warren E. Sanders, wrote a story 
which was published, in WONDER STORIES 
sometime between 1930 and 1932. I have been 
trying, unsuccessfully, to obtain 'a copy of the 
issue in which this story appeared, not for my- 
self, but for the 12 year old son of the author, 
who, unfortunately, lost or had stolen all his 
copies, as well as .his original manuscript copy. 

Space Cadet Sanders is \his Dad’s own boy — 
reads science fiction, charts the heavens, and roams 
the space lanes daily; Incidentally, the kid-sister 
hero worship I felt is nothing .compared to what 
he feels for his Dad; and nothing would make 
him happier than to have, for his very own, the 
magazine containing his father’s story. 

Mr. Sanders also wrote some stories for 
AMAZING STORJES between 1930- and 1934; I 
have written to them also. 'But I had a wonderful 
idea (I hope) while I was reading the WONDER 
STORIES ANNUAL. Since reprints of _ stories 
from' all the good SF Mags appear in this 
ANNflAL, it occurred to me that you, more than 
anyone else, rnight be able to find these issues. 

Anyway, here is the data, and I’ll be keeping my 
fingers crossed. 

THE STERILE WORLD— Warren E. Sanders 
— 1930-31 WONDER STORIES. 
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SHERIDAN BECOMES AMBASSADOR— 
1931-32^AMA2ING STORIES' 

A Sequel to “SHERIDAN”— 1932-33— AMAZ- 
ING STORIES 

Any response or advice will be- very sincerely 
appreciated not only by this writer, but also by 
“Space Cadet Sanders”. — 1051 Chapman, San Jose, 
■California. " 

As already reported to Mrs. Tinstnian, 
THE STERILE WORLD appeared in 
WONDER STORIES QUARTERLY for 
Spring 1932. The others we do not know, 
but are confident the fans can help. Thanks 
for your confidence in us. 

CREAMPUFFS AT FIFTY PACES 

by Earl T. Parris 

Dear Ed : I’m very sorry that at the moment 
there is no typewriter available. I hope this will 
see print for the benefit of a — er — person whose 
identity will be disclosed in just a moment. 

First though I want to thank you for a -very 
good June issue. I really enjoyed McGregor's 
SUCH AN ANGEL. But since putting out 'a 
good mag seems to be your S.O.P. (Standard 
Operating Procedure) I need say no more. 

The rest of this missive concerns a certain 
Shelby Vick. I’ve been patiently reading of this 
argument concerning beautiful girls in fandom but 
my patience is at an end. Mr. Vick, can you give 
a clear, concise definition of beauty? Be rather 
hard to do since beauty "is largely a matter of 
opinion. And you must really get around because 
obviously you've met all of the lady fans to 
know there are no beautiful ones. 

I have in mind a certain young lady with whom 
•I’ve been corresponding for quite a while. In my 
opinion this lady is beautiful, hot only physically, 
but in' personality too. If you care to argue this 
point, I'll be only too happy to try to straighten 
you out — vertically or horizontally, whichever you 
prefer. Or we .can act like gentlemen and have 
a duel at dawn. Creampuffs at fifty paces. 

Seriously though, this whole argument is sense- 
less. You have no evidence and there are some 
people sensitive enough to. be hurt by your un- 
complimentary remarks. So let’s knock'it off, huh? 
Arguments are okay, but there, are extremes, — 
S7>c. Co. 196th RCT,-A.P.O. 949, do Postmaster, 
Seattle, JVash. 

Being relatively new at this game, we have 
yet to meet any lady fans, beautiful or other- 
wise. 'Course Joe Gibson . insists there are 
beautiful ones, even as Shelby Vick main- 
tains that the beautiful ones are interested 
in other things. We'll sit this one out. 

SEIBEL FOREVER 

by Ed The Snarler 

. Dear Shock : A while before I commenced writ- 
ing this letter I was 'ambling around the house, 
hands in pockets and grinning to myself, I just so 
happened to pass -another inmate of Seibel Manor 
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while thus grinning and was asked as to why in the 
Blue Boots of Bootes was I going around grinning 
in such a frightening, horrible manner? I replied 
that I was about to start my latest letter to you. 

And here I am, as you can welt see; a little 
late this month perhaps, but no doubt I’m well 
within the deadline for letters that will be pub- 
lished. And you’ll publish it naturally — why is a 
matter of conjecture on my part. According to 
you I’m a very irritating factor in your life — 
you said so yourself when you said our arguments 
are likened to “five o'clock shadows they itch to 
high Arcturus. But maybe you’re just as batty as ' 
I am. Yurp, yurp, urpl 

Well, I see you have a^cover on your maga- 
zine this month ; I assume that it illustrates a 
scene from George O. Smith’s Bombs Awry. Which, 
means — gasping alligators! — that an innovation has 
Sneaked in 1 Batten down the hatches ! Close all 
doors 1 Do something ! A new idea ! Etc. . I ■ 

I can’t say-there’s much to scream, rant and rave 
about this month, Shock old man (You must be* an 
old man if Bix can trample you in his rush to 
buy in. Come to think of it, if you get mad at Bix, 
-just tell all the fans he' doesn't exist, that Bix 
is a pseudonym of yours — and Bix will just . . . 
vanish.) ; you “seem to have made a fair selection 
of stories, with Smith’s Botnbs- Awry topping the 
list. It held my attention all the way through-^ 
and that ending left me gurgling with amusement. 
Smith may not be a good writer in a number of 
ways, but what he does have proficiency in, he 
uses and uses well. 

What do you know — for once in a long time 
now Leinster has written a story that I read with 
a modicum of interest; this is naturally in reference 
to his story in this June ish of TWS The Gadget 
Had a Ghost. It was at least entertaining. 

While I'm still thinking about it, 1 just happened 
to read Tuning’s letter in this issue too, com- 
menting on various pseudonyms and their owners. 

I see he thinks that Liddell is a j)seudo for Kuttner, 
which is not true ; Liddell happens to be a pseudo 
for Leinster. And come to mention it, Kuttner's 
real name isn’t Kuttner at all, or else my copy of 
Other Worlds (a book) is one big liar. I don’t 
think it is, nor do 1 think that the book which said 
Vance is a pseudo for Kuttner is a liar either ; after 
all, the persons who put together .that particular 
little book should be well aware of who is whom 
in science-fiction. What I got a big laugh out of 
was these joes who directed a hate campaign against 
Vance and in the same breath so to speak lauded 
Kuttner to the skies. Ah well, this business of 
ferreting out sneaky authors is of no interest to 
me, not really. 

.Sam, Vou are in for it. After I .finish writing 
this magnificent, interesting, scintillating letter to 
you (I'm writing this letter and I've a right .to 
boost my ego and' put in a little propaganda in my 
favor) I'm going to start writing a story to send 
to you; And do you know where I got my inspira- 
tion? From a nightmare 1 had last night, no less! 
You may not believe this, but it’s true. Last night 
I had a terrific science-fiction nit-, I mean, night- 
mare (typewriter slipped). It was the most bizarre 
science-fiction I have ever had the good fortune 
to conjure up in my magnificent mind ; it was 
really unusual. And YOU are going to be the for- 
tunate recipient of this milestone in science'-fiction. 

I have bare doubts that you will not buy it. 
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1 read your editorial, and — What? (A pause for 
station identification ) GasspI Did you ever 
bother to integrate yourself into one system of 
thought?^ You are a living bag of contradictions. 
In one editorial -you deplore science in science- 
fiction, then in perhaps the next one', or .so you 
begin, to wonder why s-f tans decry s-f as literature 
utterly improbable, when all the scientific advances 
point toward just what is being written in certain 
s-f magazines today. 

Anyhow, I sort of liked this editorial and you 
have a sense of humor I’ve found out, so I’ll not 
be harsh with you, boy. 

I’d like to bother you more Sam, but I suspect 
I would be wasting good paper — that most of what 
I wrote would be cut before publication. I’rn 
keeping myself down to a limit, therefore. To 
get more than my foot in the door, I suppose' I’ll 
have to write that story, so I’m going to stop 
here and start on the story. 

•He walks by night, 

But has no liglu. 

In morning a tower he hangs, 

The shape is black, 

But has no fangs. 

— Box 445, Olivehiirst, Cal. 

You.^know, if I had a little spare time I’d 
worry about you. .That once magnificent 
photographic memory is a p^ale* shambles of 
its- former kinetic self. Snarly, you’re start- 
ing 'to remember stuff that isn’t there. Like 
my deploring science in an editorial. Go' 
back and read it again. Stop juhiping up 
and down ! Sit down quietly and relax. 
Down, boy. 

You know even Tuning has got to be right 
sometimes. Liddell really is Kuttner. Who 
told you he was Leinster? As for Vance — 
well, I had lunch the other day with Jack 
Vance and his wife and I can personally 
vouch- for the fact that he would make at 
least two of Kuttner, who is slim and gentle, 
while Vance is big, husky and outdoorsy. 

Regarding the story you are threatening 
to write — hah, I have takfen measures to 
project myself-. I have notified the post- 
master that all mail from California will be 
refused and I have hired two mailshickers 
(a Martian insect which lives on registered 
mail). I have let these mailsnickers get a 
sniff of your latest letter. With this in- 
credible scent. reeling in their nostrils they 
will be turned loose in the.'New York General 
Postoffice, to which they will cling like 
leeches, sniffing each letter and package as it 
comes through. The moment they spot one 
with the tell-tale scent — did you ever see a 
locust plague in a lettuce patch? _ 

So — as it always does, time runs out. Have 
fun and we’ll see you all right back here in 
the next ish. — The Editor 
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TTENTION, Bill Tuning & Snarly : 

. Had a visitor to our offices the other day. 
Just returned from a. year in sunny Italy. Real 
nice guy, with the prettiest little wife you ever 
saw. Darned good writer, too. Name of Jack 
Vance. 

He doesn't even look like Kuttner. 



Bob Kessler writes to inform us that a new 
fanclub has sprung from the fertile soil of the 
^n Fernando Valley. Its name : Infinity. All 
, teen-age fans in the vicinity who’d like to 
join are encouraged to write to Infinity, 8042 
Vantage Avenue, North Hollywood, California. 

Have fun. 



Fanzine folks are funny folks, 

For this is bow it goes — 

They put nudes in their fanzines. 
Object to nudes in pros. 

Mimi O. Graff 

Concerning which we had a bit of a hassle a 
while ^ack at the last Fan-Vet convention, 
and a friendly sort of hassle. During a question- 
and-answer period (a bunch of us editors were 
cornered up on the platform), a fan inquired: 
“Why do you run sexy babes on the covers? 
The fans don’t need that stuff to buy the 
magazines.” To which yours truly got up and 
replied that it was because the fans as such 
constitute a whopping two per cent of the reader- 
ship of the average science fiction magazine, 
and the other ninety-eight per cent has to be 

ITum page] 
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merchandised into parting with their two- 
bitses. 

Yod never heard such screams of fury in 
your life. 

Well two per cent is the best estimate 
we have available: about -two per cent are 
active, organized, devoted, dedicated, vocal, 
steady-reading /awTT’and we determinedly trot 
forth this estimate as explanation, for our dis- 
inclination to comply instanter with all the sug- 
gestions and directives appearing in our letter 
columns (which represent a cross-section of the- 
letter-.ivritinq portion of. tzvo per cent of the 
circulation that keeps us rolling) ; instead, our 
tendency to sift in such suggestions with the; 
time-tested techniques of selling ourj>roduct to 
non-fan newsstand browsers, a large percentage 
of whom very probably regard science fiction' as 
another species of western story — 

Oh, stop screaming ! 

You dyed-in-the-wool fans are our favorite 
and most gratifying audience, and we luf¥ you' 
anyway just don’t mind us if once in a, 

while we nudge your hot little hands off the 
helm. 



Take a look around your 'newsstands, and 
you’ll see (and buy, yes?) Standard’^ new,stf 
magazine SPACE STORIES which, as 

the title implies, specializes in colorful, fast- 
moving adventures in Space and Time. 

Good ones. 

And get a' load-. of that cover by Emsh ! 

♦ * ♦ 

-Attended' a rehearsal of TALES' OF TO- 
MORROW last Friday, to see -what goes on 
behind the scenes in TV thought we might 
-“try a script for them. Wandered all over the 
set, gavl'ped at -gimmicks, congratulated Victor 
Jory on his years-ago performance in A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, which still sticks 
vividly in our mind, and then, saw the 'lovely 
little' blonde H-bomb who co-starred with 
Vic. 

Sl-l-l-/»r^/ 



Talked a. blue streak. Inflated our chest and 
tried to look influential. Made no impression 
whatsoever. Weren’t encouraged to ask for 
tMephone number. Still don’t quite know what 
a TV rehearsal looks like. 

We’d like to add our two cents to the eternal 
quest for a good definition of science fiction. 
The definition is Ted Sturgeon’s, ho>vever, not 
ours;_we’re just passing it on. Fan-'authors 
might note : 

"A science fiction story should be a story 
of human beings, with human problems, which 
are solved in terms of human relations, in a 
setting which could not occur except for the 
science angle.” 

* ♦ ★ 

We’ve .had -the- pleasure, in the- past few 
months, of seeing several guys we’ve known 
ten years or more suddenly .perk up and take 
an interest in "'•science fiction. Back in the 
• old days when we were all/ learning how to 
write bad counterpoint together, these two 
boys — a pianist and cellist respectively — repeat- 
edly threa'tened to bounce their instruments off 
our head for reading such “juvenile Buck 
Rogers stuff.” Did it have real guts, like 
'Wolfe?' Real writing, like. Mann? Real in- 
sight, like Dostoievsky? Real people, like de 
— Maupassant? 

Sometimes yes, they have discovered 
and it often has real value, like science 'fiction. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Speaking of relativity: “A sadist is one who 
is kind to a masochist.” 

Courtesy H. L. Gold 

* * * 

As you read this,, it’s about two weeks to 
the Chicago convention see you there? 

—JEROME BIXBY 
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FIVE SCIENCE FICTION NOVELS, compiled by Mar- 
tin Greenberg, Gnome Press, Inc., New York, 382 pages, 
$3.50. •* 

l^IVE short novels from the pages of ASF 
1^^ make up this volume, emphasizing a move- 
ment we applauded with Doubleday’s publica- 
tion of the two short Fletcher Pratt novels 
DOUBLE IN SPACE earlier this year. With 
reading fans consistently showing favoritism 
towards longer stories, it seemed odd that 
anthologies customarily included only shorts. 




It was . high time someone began to dig into 
the gold mine of available novelets. 

The collection gathered here by Marty Green- 
berg, though hardly inclusive,’ or even repre- 
sentative, indicates in a fair way the growth of 
science fiction in the past twelve years or so, 
even the development of ASF. The lead-off 
story, for example, BUT WITHOUT HORNS, 
by Norvell W. Page, originally published in 
1939, would hardly get to first base today. 
The writing is relatively crude, the plot a 
simple and spun out affair of. a superman 
threatening the world, the histrionics flam- 
bouyant and purple. 

By contrast. DESTINY TIMES THREE by 
Fritz Leiber, published in 1945, is a smooth 
and polished piece of work, very effective 
visually, and already showing the beginnings of 
that intricate web-work of construction and 
cerebral detachment which became the virtual 
trademark of the magazine. It is a rather grim 
tale of parallel worlds, two of which are dis- 
torted, and neurotic and out to ruin the third-=- 
ours. 

CRISIS IN UTOPIA by Norman L. Knight, 

[Turn ‘page] 
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work or play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in bath. 
Send for amazing FREE book. “Advice To Ruptured,” and 
details of. liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorse- 
ments from gratefal users in your neighborhood. Write: 
CiUTHE SONS, Dept, 33, Bloomfleld, New Jerawy 




Seunil like the HE-MAN you are 

STRCNGTBEN your voice this tealed oclontlRc way. 
Tco-you may now bo oble to Improve the POWER 
Of your apoaklng and slnslne voice ... in the privacy 
or your own room! SalF-tralnlng; IcEsons. mostly atleot. 
No music required. 
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FDFF ROnif Write TODAY for Eucene Feuchtlnger's Vreat booklet 
nuwiv '‘How to Develop a Successful Voice.” It'a absolutely 
PREEI Tou must state your age. Booklet mailed postpaid In plain 
wnpper. No salesman will call. Send your name and ace RIGHT NOWI 
Prefect Voice inatitute, 210 e.^linton St.. Studio KY-S. Chlasoo 6. III. 



Free Yourself 

FROM 

Tobacco Habit 

IT you want to stop smoking and Just 
can’t, try world-famous no-to-bac 
Lozenges. See how quickly no-to-bac 
may help stop your craving for tobac-, 
CO. Rush $l‘tO Ko-To-BAC, for 7 days 
supply. (For heavy emokers — 16 days* 
supply— $2.) Satisfaction guarant.eed 
or money back. Write: 

NO-Td-BA€ CO. 

DEPT. S HEWLETT, NEW YORK 



.High School. Course 

“'at, Home 



Many Finish in 2 Years 

[ Go u npidly aa yoar time and abilities permit. Coarse 
eqaivaienttoreslaent school work — prepares for college 
entrance exams. Standard H. 6. texts supplied. Diploma. 
Cradlt for H. fi. nttbJpcU alraadr coDpIetod. Soele PQbTnctn If 
deilred. Bleh school sdaeatioo Is Tory teporteat for adTsoceoeat 
10 basmsas sod lodostry and aocbllr. Don't ba haadlapped all 
1^. Ba a EUgh Scbcol aiadoata. Bout you ttalolDs do*. 

FTea oDlletlaon r-onaat. Naobllaatlan. ' " 

AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. H-158, DreieUtSOih, ChIcago37 
^ AMAZING COMFORT — NO SPECIAL FITTING 

RUPTURE EASER 

Res. In U.S. Pat. Off. (A Piper Brace Pniduet) 

For MIN, WOMEN owj CHIlPaiN 




DoufiiU $495 



A BtrenK..form fitUng washable support. Back lacing adhistalgfl, 
Snaps up in front. Adjusiabls leg strap. Boft, flat groin pad. No 
steel or leather bands.’ Unexcelled for contfoit. Also ixsed as after 
operation support. Afalt orders give measure around tbe lowest part 
of the abdomen and state right or left side or double. We Prepay 
Postage Except on C.O.D.'s. 



Over 400,000 Satiilied Uiers! 



10 Day Trial Oiler 



Money. 6acA guoronice ij you don’t get blessed relief 

:Defay may be serious ^ ORDEJl TODAY I 

PIPER BRACE CO. 

SIT WyondoiYe Dept. TF-102 Kansos City 6, Mp. 



QL'D, LEG. SORES 



:aay to use Viscose AppUcation. Heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen lees and Injuries or no cost for trial If it 
falls to etiew results In 10 days. Describe your 
bauble and get a FRE3 BOOK, 

T. 6. VISCOSE COMPANY 
140 N. Pearborn St. ChicQgo 2, HI. 





MAKE $50-$60 A WEEK 

Practical nurses are needed In ereiT 
community... doctors rely on them... 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at borne In spare time. Course 
endorsed by physicians. 63rd yr. Earn 
while learning.. High Sdhool not re- 
quired. Men, womeo, IS to GO. Trial Plan. Write nowl 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 4210, 41 East Pearson Street, Chicago II, III. 
please send free booklot, and 10 sample lessoD psgea. 

Name. — 

C«r— — — 



circa 1940, is again relatively superficial com- 
pared to the later stories — a tale of mutants 
hiding in the South Pacific. The same is gen- 
erally true of THE CRUCIBLE OF POWER 
by Jack Williamson, fron> 1939, though the' 
writing here is generally- more terse and less 
extravagant, w.ith a good deal of the reportorial 
quality so often noted in tjie better pulp ad- 
venture stories of fifteen years ago.' 

THE CribONICLER by A. E. van Vogt is 
without doubt the most readable story in the 
•book. Though it dates from 1946, 'making it 
comparatively recent, it bears no mark "of his 
later obfuscation, but is a straightforvvard nar- 
rative, clear, direct, dramatic. The plot con- 
cerns a more or less ordinary man who dis- 
covers, via auto accident, that he has a third 
eye, right in the middle of his forehead, and 
moreover that this third eye can see a world 
which did not exist to the other two. He is 
instantly embroiled in a mad intrigue of this 
other, world — not too convincing a world. But 
it’s a good fantastic adventure. 



THE ASTOUNDING SCIENCE FICTION ANTHOLOGY; 
edited by John W. Campbell Jr., Simon & Schuster, Inc., 
New York, 585 pp, $3.95. 

'g^UBLICATION of a definitive anthology 
M. from the pages of ‘‘Astounding” is a mile- 
stone, for, as the publisher’s blurb properly 
points out, no man did more to help science 
, fiction grow out of. its swaddling clothes than 
John_Campbell, His insistence upon, ideas' as 
opposed to pulp action forced' the entire level 
of writing upward. The contents page reads-like 
a veritable "Who's Who” of science fiction 
authors: Robert Heihlein,'^Jack Williamson 
van Vogt, L. Sprague de Camp, Isaac Asimov, 

I Lewis Padgett, Lawrence O’Donnell, John 
I Pierce, Murray Leinster, Eric Frank Russell, 
T. L. Sherred, William Tenn, Theodore Stur- 
geon, Kris Neville, Clifford Simak, Lester del 
Rey, H. Beam Piper and H. B. Fyfe. 

These are mostly the “old guard” Not a 
single woman writer is represented, nor any 
of the new crop whose experimental work today 
is fully as important as these first intellectual 
gropings out of the Buck Rogers action pat- 
tern, This anthology marks a, period as exactly 
as it bounds a collection. It illustrates the rise of 
the cold.Tlry cerebral story, never very easy 
to read, whose joys were the joys of solving, an 
intellectual -puzzl?, frequently made more diffi- 
cult by an intentionally abstruse style. It was 
the cerebral quality which awed most science 
I fiction readers, ,but it was this same quality 
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which made it, for^ most readers, difficult to 
take except in small doses. It was relatively 
tiring- to read. 

In BLOWUPS HAPPEN by Robert Hein- 
lein, the story which opens the book, Heinlein’s 
impressive ability to marshall technical details is 
used to flood the reader’s senses with such an 
array of technical images that he is convinced 
despite himself that this is really happening. The 
result is very impressive, but exhausting. Jack 
Williamson’s story HINDSIGHT, comes a 
little closer to expressing emotion, but not 
very, for Campbell seems to have shied away 
from emotion as from contagion. Even the 
stories, written for him by Henry Kuttner and 
published under the Lewis Padgett byline are 
strikingly different from those published under 
the name .of Kuttner. The latter are warm, 
fanciful, joyish, , Puckish. Under the Padgett 
byline they are brittle, cold, shining with the 
light of the pure intellect, but with all warmth 
excised.. 

Though a new revolution is now taking place 
in science fiction, it in no way reduces the im- 
portance of this anthology which typifies the 
first big change. Whatever our ultimate ideas 
on the destiny of science fiction, we all' owe a 
large debt to John Campbell. 




Draw for Money — We teach yon HOW In your own 
home. Commercial Art, Designing, Cartooning — all 
In one complete course. Trained Artists are capable 
of earning $75, $100 and more a week. No eiperience 
necessary. O ur fa mous method has helped -thousands 
since 1014. TWO ABT OUTFITS furnished. Inw 
tuition, easy terms. Write today. 



WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Studio 6610<F, Wathinglon 5 , D. C« 

Name 

'street... 
aty... . 



...Jige... 



Jin 



-Zone.. 



□ I am Interested in your New Mai Plan 



WAX DROPS 

fast temporary relief of 
accumulated wax condillon 

TOOTfifiACSSE? 

ask your druggist for DENT'S 
TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPSor POULTICE 



FREE — Amazing Book on 

If you suffer the aches, pains and discomforts of Rheumatism, 
as manifested in ARTHRITIS, NEURITIS, SCIATICA or 
LUMBAGO, send today^ for the FREE Book. It reveals im- 
portant facts about why drugs and medicine give only tem- 
porary relief without removing causes. Explains fully a proven, 
sMciali2ed system of treatment that may save you years of 
distress. No obligation. Write for this FREE Book tc^ayl 
BALL CLINIC, Dept. 504* Excelsior Springs* Mo. 



WORK HOM£ or TRAVEL. Experience unnecessary. 

DETECTBVE Particulars FREE. Write 
GEO. T. H. WAGWER, 126 W. 86th St., N. Y. , 





MEN AND WOMEN, 18 TO 60. Many SwediBb' 

Moasagra graduates make ble«moneyl Luwa full time 
incomea from doctors, hospltala. sanatoriuma, clubs or 
private practice. Others make eood money In 
spore time. Prepare rer future security by Wain- 
Ine at home and qualifying for Diploma. Anatonvy 
charts and 32-paxe llluatrated Book FBEEt 
The College off Swedish Massage 
Depl. 263*M .41 E. Pearson* Chicago 11 



LAW. 



9 9 



AND NOW 




FIRST ISSUE OUT SOON! 



aiuuTHinuMc tione and bigger success in busmos 
an d public life. Greateropportunitiesaowtban ever before. 

More Ability: More'Prestige: More Money Ji;. 

an bain at borne during etere time. Degree of LL.B. we faml^ all 
teat material. [Dclodlog H-voiome law Library." 1a»w coat,'''may 
terms. Get oar valoaNe 48-page “Iaw Training for Leaderahip** 
and "Byldence'’ books FREE. Send NOW. I 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVER5ITV,417 South Oear6om8Ww^ 
A Correspondonca InstltuUon Dept. i0329L Chlcaso S* UL 



Look for the words — 

A THRILLING PUBLICATION 

—on the covers of the magazines you buy I 
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THOUSANDS OF MEN AND 
WOMEN LIKE YOU USE OUR 

(p» Docm Biusi qonpidential by mail loan service 

So much easiCT than calling on friends and relatives ... so much more business- 
like . . to borrow the money yoii need from-fifty-year old State Finance Com- 
pany that meets the need fot ready cash for thousands of folks all over America! 
Yes— no matter where you live, you can borrow any amount, from $50.00 to 
$600.00 entirely by mail'in complete privacy, without anyone to Sign or endorse 
the loan for you. Your'friends, neighbors, family, or even your employer will not 
know you are applying for a loan. If yoii need money fast, rush the cOitpon below 
for FREE LOAN INFORMATION. 



— Quick-Easy-Private 

If 70 U are over 23 3rears of age aad steadily employed, 
'Slmply'mail the coupon below for your Loan Application, 
sent CO you in a plain envelope. There is ho obligation, and 
you’ll get fast action. You can get^ihe.money you need to 
help pay-bills, to buy furniture, to repair. your home or car, 

- CO pay doctor or hospital bills, to pay for a vacation, a crip, 
or for schooling, or for any ocher purpose. This money U 
.here, waiting for you, so rush this coupon today I 

for FREE Loan 
81 




Top Cub Borrow From 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
.BogordUso el Stale yrttere Tee Uro 

Moothlv payffleoci are made lo fii yoor- 
- budget You can start paring lig 
trceea after the loan is made, and'iepav ia 

S oveniehc moacl^ parmeon out of yoiir 
Cure eariuDgs. Toe cost of'che loan is 
regulated by chejaws of the State of Ne> 
btaska. For.eiample,.if the loan is repaid 
ahead of dme, you pay only for the time 
you use the money,. . . not one day longer! 

One ous of three applicants get cash on 
then signature only. Furniture and auto 
-'loans are also made. No matter in which 

E te you live, you.'on borrow from State 
utKO Company in .complete coolideace. 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Coffiplm privacy Is assured. No ooc knows you are apptyiog 
for a loan. All details ate handled in the privacy of your own 
borne, and entirely by mail ONLY YOU AND V£ KNOW \ 

ABOUT IT! 

Old Reliablo Company— MORE - 
THAN 50 YEARS OF SERVICE! 

$TATE FINANCE Company was ergonized In 1697: 

During Ihe'pott 54 years, we have helped over 
1,000,000 men ond women In all 
wolks of life. Confidentlol loans ore 
made all over America, In all 48 
Ootea.’ We are ticeiued by the Banking OepaTlmeiri of 
the State of Nebraska' to do builneis under the SmaB 
Loon Law. You’ll enjoy borrowing thn.eosy, eonRdenllol, 
convenient woy from this old, responsible company Irt 
whom you con ploce the grealest cenAdence. 

STATE FINANCE COMPANY 

Depr, P-82, 323 Securilies Bldg., Omaho 2, Nebraeko 





You’ll ogtee with Ihouiands of others that this Is a 
wonderfully easy way lo solve your in6r>ey prob- 
lem. No motter who you' ore or where you live— 
If you're over 25 years old ond steodily em- 
ployed— mall this coupon now. Loans ore mode 
to men and women In oil walks of life ond In oil 
kinds of .{obt— -to factory, end office workers, 
teochers,' civil service employees, rolirood men, 
ond hundreds of ether$.',Gel the money you need 
and get it now. Rush Ihe coupon. 

J/IAIL COUPON 

STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Departmenf P-62 

323 SewrlRes Bide.. Omaha 2, Nebrasko - 

.Without obligatioo msh to me fuU deads m plan envelope .toge^tt 
with the PR£E Loan AppiicetidD add Loan Papers for my signature, 
if 1 decide to borrow. 

Name ; 




Address. 

Gty.. State 

Occupation.. Age.< 

Ampuat yon want to borrow 6 ..... 






